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PREFACE 


(xhe beautiful valley of Kashmir, though fenced by lofty 
mountains on all sides, has been conquered and re-conquered, 
from the north as well as the south, during almost the entire 
history of this country for which any authentic records are avil- 
able. These invaders and conquerors—tyrannical despots of 
great cruelty-have, while plunging the entire country in abso¬ 
lute misery and fear, murdered and maimed hundreds of 
thousands of Kashmiris, fleeced them of all their possessions, 
and oppressed and enslaved themA 

But it is one of the great para'doxes of Kashmir history that 
Gulab Singh, the first of Dogra rulers, came to possess Kashmir 
not by any conquest of the land, but through an intrigue that 
shall remain an unforgettable chapter in Indian history. 
Gulab Singh was installed as Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
at Amritsar in 1846, as a result of the notorious treaty of 
Amritsar by virtue of which he and his family were to rule over 
millions of Kashmiris for more than one hundred years. 

Even after the conclusion of the treaty, the two Henrys, 
Hardinge and Lawrence, who had played the main role in handing 
over Kashmir to the Dogra’s dynastic rule, and their British 
Indian Government, did not wash absolutely their hands off 
Kashmir, and immediately after Gulab Singh took over the effective 
control of the newly established State the British Government 
started a chain of interferences which culminated in the taking 
over of the State’s internal administration in 1889 by the British 
Indian Government through their agents. Of course, the Dogra 
ruler had not conquered Kashmir himself; to suppress Imam- 
ud-Din*s revolt he had to seek the active support of the British 
government, who sent Col. Lawrence along with 10,000 Sikh 
troops to Kashmir which finally led to the surrender of Imam- 
ud-Din. In fact, it is one of the extraordinary spectacles in 
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Indian history that ‘half a dozen foreigners, taking up a lately 
subdued mutinous Sikh army through as difficult a country as 
there is in the world, to put the chief (Gulab Singh), formerly 
their commander, now in their minds a rebel, in possession 
of the brightest gem of their land.’ 

But the transfer of the territory of Jammu and Kashmir 
to Gulab Singh which entailed also the sale of hundreds of 
thousands of Kashmiris was much criticized by Englishmen in 
India and England whereas only a few of the inner circle of the 
policy makers of the then British Indian government were aware 
that the sale of Kashmir was only a temporary measure, for 
it would have been extremely difficult at that time to guard and 
administer such a* vast country from newly conquered Punjab 
to the northern-west borders of Jammu and Kashmir whose 
frontiers ran parallel to those of Afghanistan, China and Russia. 
These Englishmen continued to express their shock and dismay 
at this deal, and it was only in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century, when fresh literature became available to 
the public, lhat the real intentions of the British government 

began to be appreciated by them. 

The present compilation aims at projecting the British 
official and non-official opinion about the British government’s 
policies towards Kashmir. The first two parts of the book, 
namely, Arthur Brinckman’s ‘Wrongs of Cashmere’ and Lt. 
Robert Thorp’s ‘Kashmir Misgovernment’, published in 1868 and 
1870 respectively, reflect the attitudes of such foreigners who 
were crudely unaware of the inner working of the Anglo-Kashmir 
relations. /(Thus in these books a plea is made to the British 
policy makers ‘for the deliverance of that beautiful country from 
the slavery and oppression it is going to ruin.’ 

These two parts contain enormous material for an in¬ 
sight into the economic exploitation of the people by the Dogra 
rulers and their official classes. It also reveals, with the aid 
of statistics and facts, how the rapacious, grasping and mercenary 
Dogra rulers had ground the life and heart of Kashmiris that 
their belter selves had been crushed.' No wonder that, in order 
to suppress the evidences of their repacious and inhuman rule, 
Dogra rulers had banned these books. Besides, these works throw 
considerable light on Kashmir’s socio-economic condition. 
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taxation, industry, commerce, system of rapacious administra¬ 
tion, nature and character of the ruling family of Jammu and 
the slavery and degradation to which people of Kashmir were 
subjected. They also gives us useful information about shawl 
industry, hegaar system on the Gilgit expedition, and many 

hitherto unknown facts of Kashmir history. 

The third part of this compilation, also banned by the 
then Kashmir Darbar as it contained material derogatory to 
Raja Amar Singh and British residents, was written after Pratap 
Singh had been deposed and Kashmir government transferred 
virtually into the hands of the British residents. It is an open 
letter addressed by Sir William Digby, one time member of 
British Parliament and Director of Indian Political Agency in 
London, to Sir Ungtred Kay-Shuttleworth, member of Parlia¬ 
ment in' 1886-91 session and formerly an Under-Secretary of 
State for India under Gladstone's government. This letter, also 
published in 1890 under the title of ‘Condemned Unheard' is 
based on Charles Bradlaugh's questions in the then British 
Parliament and his subsequent motion for adjournment fully 
debated in the House of Commons on 3rd July, 1889. Bradlaugh s 
adjournment motion was based on the correspondence, called 
the Official Papers, between Parlap Singh and Government of 
India on the one hand, and Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India on the other. This long letter is 
supplemented by appendicies containing the official correspon¬ 
dence, the Hansard report of the adjournment motion and 

extracts from the contemporary literature. 

The nature and character of Gulab Singh and his successor 

rajas has also received special attention in this compilation. 
Born of a lowly family, it is not unnatural for Gulab S’ingh to 
have resorted to meanest tricks and strategems for the further¬ 
ance of his own interests. His treachery to the Sikhs is too 
well-known to be recalled here. Even when lie was a ruler, any 
one could get Gulab Singh's ear into the customary offering of a 
rupee as nazr. In a crow'd one could catch his eye by holding up 
a rupee, and crying out Mrz hai,' that is. a petition, Maharaj. 
Drew says ‘he would pounce on the rupee, and having appro¬ 
priated it, would patiently hear the petition. Gulab Singh 
seemed to have had primitive ideas about dispensing justice. 
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He once suggested to Rcynell Taylor that, by way of settling a 
charge of theft, it might be advisable to hand over the defendent to 
the tender mercies of the plaintiff* In murder cases his punish¬ 
ment was ‘Azhab’, which consisted in cutting off the nose, arms 
or legs of the culprits, and then in hanging them. Such ideas 
of justice were also owned by his successors. 

Gulab Singh's warlike ability and generalship has been 
greatly exaggerated. He does not appear to have won any 
major war without the active support of the Sikhs or the British. 
When towards the end of July, 1846, Gulab Singh, escorted by 
his own Dogra troops, and attended by his two English officers, 
Lt. Nicholson and Captain Broome, began his march from 
Jammu to Kashmir, disaster and utter defeat faced him in 
Srinagar at the hands of Imam-ud-Din, not a great general 
himself, and Gulab Singh and his two English officers effected 
their escape with great difficulty to avoid capture. 

Arthur Brinckman has, in the long Appendix containing 
contemporary press and other reports about the misdeeds and 
attrocities of the ruling classes, given graphic accounts of the 
oppression of Rajas and their faithful servants Over the miser¬ 
able poor people, and compares the helpless poor Kashmiri to ‘a 
mouse trying to drink milk with an army of cats in the same 
room with him.* The tragic and heart-rending story of the old 
man of Atwat {athwatu) reminds one of the legendary story of 
Rousseau and the shephered who, hiding two loaves of bread 
under a rock, refused to give one to Rousseau, taking him for 
the rapacious French tax collector under Louise XVI. 

In order to perpetrate their attrocious rule the Dogras had 
to create an army of officials who would be the chief agents of 
the ‘King* to collect exactions from the people and turn them 
into slaves. Lt. Robert Thorp has given a detailed account of 
this official class acting under the direct authority of the 
Maharajas, and has described vividly the nature and extent of 
these exactions. Thorp’s account is first available literature on 
the land produce taxation system of those days, and his accounts 
of shawl system and begaar on the Gilgit expedition present 
enormous facts about these aspects of Kashmirian life. Shawl 
industry, being one of the few oldest industries of Kashmir, was 
riddled with extreme corruption and oppression under the 
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Dogras, and even in 1847, during Taylor’s visit to Kashmir, about 
four thousand shawhweavers had bolted and decided to demon¬ 
strate at Lahore against the Maharaja’s attrocities on them. 
Reynell Tayler had great difficulty in pacifying the shawlbafs, 
and despite Maharaja’s assurances to the shawl-bojs and to 
Taylor that their grevances would be redressed, nothing was done 
and oppression and corruption continued as before. Even aftei 
two decades of Dogra rule, condition of shawl-bafs had become 
extremely miserable, Robert Thorp presents an on - the - spot 
analysis of this corruption and oppression of shawl system. 

Another matter that attracted Thorp’s attention vvas the 
forced labour on the Gilgit road, over 200 miles to the north 
of Srinagar. Supplies to this foodless region of Gilgit were to 
be carried on coolies, who were collected from the villages with 
the aid of the press gangs. The coolies had to carry enormous 
loads over long distances and were practically paid nothing. 

Many would die while crossing the snow passes, and often 
it happened that when they did reach Gilgit. they were sold as 
slaves to the wild inhabitants of that inhospitable region. We also 
find, from the accounts of Russian travellers like Capt. 
Vali'khanof and others, that Kashmiri slaves were freely 
traded by Badakhshanis in Yarkand during the same period. 

Sir Wiliam Digby, the author of the third part of this 
book, was too well-known a protoganist of the Indian cause to 


need any introduction. His ceaseless compaign against British 
injustices towards Indians earned him the distinction of being 
called the ‘friend of India’ by the then Indian National Congress. 
The main character of his work, namely, Charles Bradlaugh. was 
truly a martyr in his compaign for the cause of liberty. The 
work, with its detailed appendices, extracts from newspapers 
like Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Statesman, and other con¬ 
temporary literature throws sufficient light on the events of that 
period. Digby has given us an insight into the inner working 
of the then government of India, and it is no wonder that the 
exposure by Amrita Bazar Patrika of secret minutes of 
Governor-General's Council occassioned the enactment of the 

notorious Official Secrets Act. 

This compilation is supplemented by notes on important 
persons and events material on which was available to the editor. 
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Dr. Mohan K.rishen Teng, lecturer at the post-graduate 
department of the Kashmir University, has written an intro¬ 
duction to this volume, for which the editor is extremely 
thankful. Dr. Teng has, in his introduction, also given a resume 
of the events leading to the establishment of the Dogra rule over 
Jammu and Kashmir, and has supplemented his analysis with 
invaluable references from the government Archives. 

The present work is not an original piece of research. This 
work is only the presentation of the contemporary literature on 
the history of that period of Kashmir which has unfortunately 
not received proper attention so far. This compilation includes 
material written by those who like Arthur Brinckman and Robert 
Thorp spent a good deal of time in surveying the socio - 
political scene of Kashmir, or, like Sir William Digby and 
Charles Bradlaugh, have made extensive use of authentic record. 

I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Shree Wall 
Mohamad, Librarian, S. P. S. Public Library and Shree A. K. 
Raina, Librarian, Oriental Research Library, Srinagar, for their 
unflagging interest in this work. In the best traditions of 
librarionship they rendered invaluable help to me in the pre¬ 
paration of the chapter on ‘Notes* and gave many helpful 
suggestions on the selection of photographs. If this volume suffers 
from any defects tresponsibitity is cntrely mine. My thanks 
arc also due to Miss Olive Koul and Mrs. Santosh Thakurdass 
of the Tyndale-Biscoe School for helping me with biblical 
references, to the staff of Harding Public Library, Delhi and 
British Council, New Delhi, to Shree Manmohan Bhatia of New 
Delhi with whose co-operation I was able to release the book 
earlier than expected and to my daughter Kanchan who helped 
me in the preparation of the index. To my wife Mrs. Shiela 
Gadru and her falher Shree S. N. Bhat who have stood by me 
throughout the period when the book was in the process of 
printing, I am greatly indebted. 
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The British policy with regard to the Sikh domains, which 
also included the territories of Jammu and Kashmir, was formu¬ 
lated long before the Sikhs fell into headlong collision with the 
British and lost their freedom. The grand design conceived by 
Lx>rd Ellenborough and executed with perfect precision by Lord 
Hardinge after the Sikhs were defeated in the First-Anglo Sikh War, 
underlined the separation of the Rajputs from the Sikhs and the 
extension of the British power, in a well devised two-phased thrust, 
over the plains of the Punjab first, and hill regions after.Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had forged with considerable skill the Si kh-Rajpt 
alliance and his interest in the alliance was deeper than dictated 
by reasons of military security alone. The participation of the 
Rajputs in the Khalsa had proved a great stabilizing factor in the 
otherwise paramilitary organisation of the Sikh polity. 

The long internecine strife which followed the death of 
Ranjit Singh and which sapped the Sikh Darbar of its vitality 
also shattered the Sikh-Rajput alliance. The Dogra Rajputs of 
Jammu, by far the most powerful Rajput faction at Lahore, were 
liquidated in the struggle for power. Of the Dogras, Gulab Singh, 
who alone survived, was driven away to his fief which included the 
province of Jammu, awarded to him in perpetual possession by 
Ranjit Singh in 1822. and the territories of Ladakh and Skardu 
which he had annexed to his possessions after 1837.** In 1843, Ellenbor¬ 
ough rightly reported to the Queen, “The territories which formed the 
Dominions of Ranjit Singh may be considered as already divided 
between the Sikhs of the Plains and the Rajputs of the Hills.”! 

Ellenhorough to ihe Duke of Weilingion, 20th October. 1843. The Punjab 
‘ Papefi, Ed. Bikrama Jit Hasrat, p. 67. 

Hasrat, Bikarnna Jit, Ang/o-Sikh Relations p. 177 and p. 184. 
f Ellenborough to the Queen, 19th December, The Punjab Papers Ed. 

Bikarma Jit Hasrat p. 69. 
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The final denoument came when the first Anglo-Sikh war 
broke out. The Sikh army commanded by decript and corrupt 
military leaders, many of whom were in clandistine contact with 
the British, was defeated at a number of successive engagements. 
In consternation and anger the Khalsa turned to Gulab Singh, who 
had remained aloof from the scuffle so far, for leadership and in- 
vited him to take control of the affairs at Lahore. Gulab Singh 
was an ambitious politician and a scheming statesman. He had 
seen the way Sikh Darbar had drifted after the death of Ranjit 
Singh. He knew well the significance of the rising strength of 
the British and the British involvement in Northern India. 
In the British power, gnawing at the southern borders of 
the Sikh empire, Gulab Singh could forsee his emancipation 
from the Sikh hegimony and a deterant to its domineering might. 
He had, in fact, been cultivating the strategy of securing the 
British support to carve an independent state for himself right 
after the fall of Dhyan Singh from power at Lahore. He was 
already in secret liason with some British officers and there is 
enough evidence to prove that he had offered his assistance to the 
British in case they reduced the Sikhs.* 

From the position of the authority that he now held Gulab 
Singh was in a position to negotiate with the British with greater 
advantage to himself. The Sikhs were desperate, their leadership 
frustrated and disunited and their army angry and flushed 
at the turn events had taken. Gulab Singh took advantage of the 
disunity and distrust at the Court. Both the Commanders-in-Chief, 
Lai Singh and Tej Singh, were in league with the British and had 
been promised proper consideration in case the Sikh army was 
destroyed.** Many of the other Court dignitaries also were in secret 
liason with the British, seeking the destruction of the army which 
threatened their corrupt and ignoble existence. Gulab Singh was 
therefore not alone in quest of pecuniary or political gains. The 
Sikh leaders, except a few men of honour, were involved in the 
plot aimed to get the Sikh army beaten by the British and then 
collect whatever they could of the spoils. Gulab Singh, however, 
had an advantageous position. He held a huge and very lucrative 
* Hasial, Bikarma Jit, Ang/o-Sik/i Relations p. 284. 

•* Hasrat, Bikarma Jit, Anglo-Sikh Relations pp. 273-274, Khushwant Singh, 
History of the Sikhs Vol. II pp. 48-54 
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fief, was rich in money and materials and had quite a few power- 
fuMcgions of hill troops to support him in case he needed 

to force an issue. 

While the Khalsa was crumbling under its own weight, the 
British, who had now tasted the stubborn Sikh opposition, 
feverishly augmented their strength on the fronts. Had the Sikhs 
made a concerted and bold move even at this time, the British 
would have taken a long time to recover for a fresh assault on the 
Punjab. That, however, did not happen. Instead, the British were 
given ample time to reorganise, vital information regarding 
the Sikh formations and positions was supplied to them by 
treacherous Sikh commanders and the passage of Satluj was left 
undefended for the British to march up to Lahore.* 

The most memorable and the last battle of the First Anglo- 
Sikh war was fought at Subraon, where the British mounted 
offensive on the Sikh positions on 8th of February, 1848. The 
Sikhs fought with reckless resignation. But treachery took its toll. 
Immediately after the assault developed the Commander-in-Chief. 
Tej Singh, fled away from the field. Not only that, he cut the Sikh 
retreat across the Satluj by destroying the pantoon bridge over 
the swollen river. Lai Singh and his cavalry troops, who were 
encamped nearby at Harike, never appeared on the scene.** 
Leaderless and abandoned, the Sikh troops could not withstand 
the British onslaught. Subraon was lost. On 20th of February, the 

triumphant British army entered Lahore. 

The victory in the war gave the English the territory between 
Satluj and Bias and a claim to £ 1,00,000 as war indemnity. The 
indemnity was unacceptable to the new ministry at Lahore which 
had taken over in the wake of the debacle at Subraon. The Sikh 
Durbar offered the territory of Jammu and Kashmir to the 
British in lieu of the indemnity. The idea was to w'ard off the 
payment as well as to deprive Gulab Singh of his fief who was 
now openly charged of having conspired with the British against 
the Sikhs. The English were reluctant to accept the offer and for 
that they had many substantial reasons. Scrupulously, they 
• History and Culture of the Indian People Vol IX, lirilish Paramountcy 
and Indian Renaissance p. 272. 

•• Hasrat, Bikarma Jit : Anglo Sikh relations p. 282, History and Culture of 
the Indian People Vol. IX. p. 272. 
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followed the line laid down by Ellenborough and offered the 
territories of Jaramu and Kashmir to Gulab Singh who had already 
expressed his readiness to make good the indemnity in case the 
Sikh territories of Jammu and Kashmir were transferred to him 
in independent possession. The transaction was formalised at 
Amritsar on 18th of March, 1846, where by a separate treaty with 
Gulab Singh, the territories of Jammu and Kashmir, with the 
frontier districts t)f Ladakh and Skardu, were ceded to the Dogra 
Chief and he was recognised as an independent ruler. “The 
British Government transfers and make over for ever" the Treaty 
of Amritsar stipulated, “in independent possession, to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and heirs male of his body, all the hilly or mount¬ 
ainous country, with its dependencies situated to the eastward of 
the river Indus and westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba 
and excluding Lahol, being part of the territories ceded to the 
British Government by the Lahore State according to 

provisions of Article IV of the Treaty of Lahore dated 9th March, 
1846 A.D.”* Gulab Singh was to pay to the British Govern¬ 
ment seventy-five lakhs of Nanakshahi rupees, “in consideration 
of the transfer made to him.’’** The treaty also stipulated that 
Gulab Singh acknowledged the British supremacy and 
would “in token of such supremacy present annually 

to the British Government one horse, twelve perfect shawl- 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female) and three 
pairs of Kashmiri Shawls".t Ellenborongh’s design had been 
put into perfect operation with the difference that the plains of 
the Punjab technically remained still outside the pale of the 
British sovereignty whereas the hill regions were integrated into 
the nebulous orbit of the British Paramountcy. 

So far as the military arrangements provided for under the 
Treaty of Lahore for the Punjab continued and the Punjab re¬ 
mained Outside the orbit of British control, Gulab Singh was left 
to settle down to his affairs unhindered. However, after the British 
imposed the Treaty of Bhairowalft on the Sikhs in December, 
1846, and assumed virtual control over the administration of the 
Punjab, the British policy sulTcicd a drastic change. Referring to 

* Treaty of Amritsar, Article, 1. 

Article, HI. t Article. X. 
tt Hasrat, Bikarmajit, Anglo-Sikh Relations, p. 297. 
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the Treaty of Bhairowal, Harding wrote to Hobhouse, “It is in 
reality annexation brought about by suppression of Sikhs, 
without entailing upon us the present expense and future inconve¬ 
nience of a doubtful acquisition”.* The Punjab lay prostrate; the 
Khalsa defeated and broken. Gulab Singh was no longer the for¬ 
midable and powerful Rajput chieftain of the Sikh empire, 
dreaded and feared by the British. He had shrunk to the size of a 
feudatory of the British Crown. 

Lord Hardinge, who had also been severely criticised 
for the ignoble deal with Maharaja Gulab Singh lost, no time 
to put into process the final phase of the grand design conceived 
by Lord Ellenborough and bring the territories of Jammu and 
Kashmir within the ambit of the British control. In the summer 
of 1847, the Government of India, on the pretext that it had 
received complaints of oppression, alleged to have been perpet¬ 
rated by the Maharaja on his subjects, deputed Henry Lawrence 
to make an on-the-spot enquiry in the working of the adminis¬ 
tration in the state and report on the conditions prevailing there, 
Lawrence found the allegations false and absolved the Maharaja 
of the blame,** Inspite of that, however, Lawrence wrote a letter 
to the Maharaja, warning him that the British Government would 
not “permit tyranny in Cashmir” and in case the administrative 
set-up was not reorganised, “some other arrangements would be 
made for the protection of the hill people. ”t Lawrence also advised 
the Governor-General to administer a warning to the Maha¬ 
raja. In his communication, the Governor-General blankly told 
the Maharaia that the Indian Government would not hesitate to 
interfere directly in the administration of the State in case he 
failed to set the matters right. “In no ease” Lord Hardinge w'rote, 
“Will the British Government be the blind instrument of a Ruler’s 
injustice towards his people, and if, inspite of friendly warning, 
the evil of which the British Government may have just cause to 
complain, be not corrected, a system of direct interference must 
be resorted to, which as your Highness must be aware would 

• Hardinge to Hotilit>usc. 5lli April, 1847; Bikiirnia Jit Hasr.il, Anglo-Sikh 

Relations p. 297. 

•• Indian Archives, Foreign Department, Secret, 2Sth November, 1847, Ni>. 

36 to 41. 

t Indian Archives, Foreign 17cparlmcnt, Secret, 28th J.in. 1S4.S, Ni>. 35. 
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lower the dignity and curtail the independence of the Ruler*'.* 

The same year the British mounted pressure on the Maharaja 
to persuade him to relax his monopolistic control over shawl 
trade in Ladakh. Right after 1834, when Gulab Singh had annexed 
Ladakh, the British had looked with considerable disfavour 
on the extension of Dogra influence in the frontier region. Gulab 
Singh had, by the annexation of Ladakh, assumed the mono¬ 
poly of the shawl-wool trade of which Ladakh was the main centre,** 
closing the prospect of British trade in shawl-wool which had 
shown considerable promise after the British had extended their 
protection to the hill States of Bashahi, Kotgarh etc. j' In fact, 
Gulab Singh had also been motivated by the considerations of 
trade in shawl-wool to annex Ladakh and latter in his abortive 
invasion of Western Tibet. The British had, therefore, a vital 
interest in dislodging the Dogras from the frontier regions and 
secure for themselves unrestricted trade opportunities across the 
frontier particularly with the shawl-wool producing centres in 
Tibet and Yarkand. In pursuance of this policy a Commission 
consisting of Alexander Cunninghum, Lieutenant Henry Strachey 
and Dr. Thomson was asked to proceed to the Tibetan Frontier 
ostensibly to supervise the demarcation of the Kashmir-Tibetan 
frontier. Actually, however, the Commissioners were instructed 
to endeavour “to place on a more satisfactory footing 
than at present the commercial relations between Tibet and pro¬ 
vinces of British India.’* Cunninghum was to explore the prospects 
of Central Asian trade by travelling through Ladakh and Kashmir 
to Gilgit and Hunza, while Strachey was to journey to Western 
Tibet. The Commissioners were further instructed to secure the 
abandonment of any clause in any treaty between Gulab Singh and 
Tibet respecting a Ladakhi monopoly of shawl-wool trade. Gulab 
Singh, as expected, was very suspicious at the appointment of 
the Boundary Commission for he had much to lose if any trade 
agreement was struck by the British and his monopoly in shawl 
trade was broken. Cunninghum Commission, however, could 
accomplish none of the tasks it was entrusted with except the de- 
• Indian Archives, Foreign Departn^ent, Secret. 28th Jan. 1848 No. 43-A. 

•* Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII, 1816, p. 451. 

t Punjab States Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Bashaher. 
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marcation of the Ladakh-Tibetan boundary, which it had to under¬ 
take unaided. The Tibetan Commissioners with whom the British 
Commissioners had jointly to define the border, never turned up 
and the Commissioners of Gulab Singh, in view of the reasons 
already explained, were scarcely more co-operative than the 
Tibetans. Although the policy of securing the supply of shawl 
wool for the trade centres in the British protected hill state did 
not materialize the issues were not forced on the Maharaja for 
the time being. 

In 1852 the Government of India proposed to the Maharaja 
the appointment of a “Civil Officer on Special Duty” in Kashmir 
to look after the European visitors who came to Kashmir in large 
numbers and whose conduct in the Stale required supervision.* 
The Maharaja stoutly refused to countenance such a proposal. 
Heavy pressure was, however, mounted on the Maharaja who 
ultimately relented and accepted the appointment of the proposed 
officer.** 

After 1860, the Russian advance in Central Asia introduced a 
new element in the British policy with regard to Kashmir. In 1865, 
the Russians swept into Tashkand and Khokand. In 1866 they 
reduced Khojend and two years later annexed Samarkand. App¬ 
rehensive of the impact the Russian frontiers rapidly descending 
Southt would have on the Dogras who were feverishly endeav¬ 
ouring to bring under their control the small tribal principalities 
situated on the outskirts of the Kashmir borders, the British 
promptly warned the Maharaja to suspend his activities across 
the frontier, “and make no attempt to extend his authority 
beyond the limits which had been conferred on his father.'’■j f 
Implicit in the warning was a declaration of the strategic interests 
the British had in the northern frontiers of Kashmir, and also a 
fresh enunciation of their claim to control the processes of Dogra 
politics, whenever that was found necessary. 

In 1870, Government of India sent Douglas Forsythe on a 
commercial mission to Yarkand. In 1873, he was sent a second 

* Indi.in Archives, Foreign Department, Pt>hiicul, 14lh Dec., 1852, No 82 
and 83. 

•* Indian Archives, Foreign Department, Political, 1852, Nos. 82—83. 

t History and Culture of the Indi.irt People, IX, p. 1042. 

tt Indian Arcliivcs, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, 1877, No. 34-B 
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time with clearer instructions to report on the strategic 
importance of the adjoining regions. Forsythe’s findings were 
startling. He reported that the two strategic passes, Baroghil 
and Ishkoman which lead through the great range running north 
of the Dardi principalities, were easy and passable and in case 
a hostile power came to control them, it would command the 
Dardi valleys of Chitral, Yassin and digit, a position from 
where it could threaten Jalalabad, Peshawar and the Punjab.* 
Shaken by the information, the Government of India despatched 
Captain J. Biddulph to conduct a fresh survey of the frontier. 
Biddulph confirmed Forsythe’s findings. He reported; “The 
most important strategical point of Russian frontier is Osh in 
Khokand, the whole of which country may be considered, for all 
practical purposes, as Russian territory. Assuming that a force 
might be assembled at Osh for offensive purposes, the informa¬ 
tion we gained of the Pamir roads from the Kirghiz shows that 
there is nothing to prevent the rapid advance of any army fully 
equipped to within a few miles of Surhad. Not only is no road¬ 
making for the passage of field artillery necessary, but along the 
whole distance there is an unlimited quantity of the finest 
pasture in the world.” Biddulph further noted: “From Surhad to 
the top of either of the passes (Ishkoman and Baroghil) not about 
one mile and a half of road needs preparing for the passage of 
field guns, and the invader finds the choice of several routes 
open to him. By the Baroghil pass he can follow the course of the 
Mastuj stream to Chitral, wJience he can threaten both Jallalabad 
and Peshawar; or, crossing by the Ishkoman pass, he can reach 
Gilgit in three marches, and from there threaten the Punjab 
either by Cashmere or the Torbela route. This latter would in 
all probability offer the greatest physical obstacles; but the certain 
co-operation of the disaffected people of Sw'at offers counter¬ 
balancing advantages, wdiile both the routes by the Ishkoman 
Pass have the advantage of the Indus line of defence.”** 

On the basis of the startling intelligence reports of Douglas 
Forsythe and Biddulph, the Government of India commenced an 

immediate reappraisal of the entire frontier policy, which inevit- 
• Ibid. 

•• Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, July, 1877, 
No. 35. 
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ably involved a reconsideration of its relations with Kashmir. 
Direct annexation of the tribal territories was out of question, 
‘ partly for the British were not prepared to risk involvement in 
the sensitive outposts close to the Russian boundaries and 
partly for the reluctance to undertake major military commitments 
on such a remote front. The only other course that looked 
feasible was to assume greater control over the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and at the same time authorise and encourage the 
Dogras to extend their authority over the territories and secure 
the control of the Ishkoman pass. This would secure the British 
a vicarious but virtual control over the tribal territories without 
any major commitments of men and material and also push the 
British outposts nearer Afghanistan over which the British had 
now begun to tighten control./The proposal was mooted by 
the Governor-General personally to the JVlaharaja in a meeting 
which was held at Madhopur in November, 1876. The Governor- 
General assured the Maharaja that in view of the political 
developments across the northern frontiers, the Government of 
India desired that “such States as Chitral and Yassin should 
come under the control of a friend and an ally of the British 
Government like His Highness, rather than be absorbed, in the 
course of event by powers inimical to Cashmere*'.* The proposal 
was, however, subject to the condition that the Maharaja accepted 
the appointment of a British Political Officer at Gilgit to report 
directly to the Government of India the developments on the 
border. The Maharaja apparently pleased on the prospect of 
extending his territories, readily accepted the proposals and in 
fact suggested a number of measures to effect the extension of his 
t^^ritrol ONer the tribal territories. He was, however, reluctant to 
countenance the establishment of a British Political Agency at 
Gilgit and was pursuaded to accept the appointment only after 
he was promised that an assurance in the form of a ‘Sanad’ would 
be given to him that the political officer would be selected in 
consultation w'ith him, his duties would remain confined to the 
matters regarding the territories beyond the Kashmir borders, 
and he would not in any way act to impair the powers and 
prestige of the Maharaja. The Gilgit Agency was established in 

Indian Arcliives, Foreign Oep.irunem Proceedings, Secret, Inly, 1877, 
kJ, 3 o. 
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1877, and Captain Biddulph was appointed the Political Officer 
at Gilgit.* 

Agreement was reached between the Maharaja and the 
Government of India that the Maharaja would try to bring the 
tribal States under his control by peaceful negotiations backed by 
pressure, and if need arose, by military and material assistance 
of the British. Both the Maharaja and the British, however, 
failed to take into account the intricate political relations the tri¬ 
bal States were enmeshed in and the temper of the tribal chieftains. 
Consequently the attempts of the Kashmir Darbar to gather the 
principalities under its fold did not meet with much success, 'ihe 
only success the Maharaja achieved was the conclusion of a 
transaction of dubious nature with the Chief of Chitral, who was 
pursuaded to shift his allegiance from th; Afghans, whose vassal 
he professed to be, to the Dogras, against an annual subsidy of 
two lacs of rupees. Negotiation with Dir proved abortive as the 
Chief of the principality flatly refused to negotiate a subsidiary 
alliance with the Maharaja. Not equipped with necessary power 
and prestige, incapable of taking any purposeful action and 
crudely unaware of the cultural and institutional patterns the 
tribes presented and the intricate interaction of the political in¬ 
terests in the regions, the Dogras, in their role of the ineffective 
brokers, achieved little. As a matter of fact, the active political 
interest the Dogras took in the region, upset the age-old balances 
of power in the region, liberating stresses which were far beyond 
the capacity of the Dogras to control. The Chief of Yasin over 
whom the Maharaja exercised a measure of suzereignty turned 
hostile and repudiated his allegiance to the Maharaja. Already 
trouble had erupted between the chiefships of Hunza and Nagar. 
The Nagar forces had captured and occupied the strategic fort of 
Chaprot situated at the confluence of the territories of Hunza, 
Nagar and the Kashmir State, giving Nagar complete control over 
the route from Hunza to Gilgit. Finding it difficult to retain 
the fort against Hunza, the Chief of Nagar asked the Maharaja 
for help. Trying to fish in the troubled waters the British 
goaded the Maharaja to plunge in.** In 1877 the Dogra troops 

• Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, July, 1877, No. 39. 
•• Indian Archives, Foreign, Department Proceedings, Secret, July, 1877, No. 36. 
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occupied the fort. Sharp reaction set in against the Dogras in the 
entire region and suddenly the entire frontier erupted alive. The 
Dogras managed to save their position, but underneath the 
apparent calm deep distrust against the Dogras lurked. For the 
Bnush these reverses were disparaging, because the entire policy 
designed to cultivate the friendship of the tribal polities and brin- 
them within the ambit of their power, had met with little success*^ 
nstead, it had embroiled the entire frontier. The Gilgit Agency 
hQcl failed to fulfil its objective.^ 

On 11 May, 1881, the Political Officer in Gilgit was re- 

called. The Maharaja was, however, told that the Government 

of India still regarded “the affairs of the Gilgit frontier with 

attention and had no desire that his Highness should recede from 

position which he took up in 1877. On the contrary. His 

ighness should maintain his influence unimpaired over the fron¬ 
tier Chiefs.”** 

Having failed to utilize the Maharaja as a political instru- 
ment with reference to the trans-frontier politics, which presum¬ 
ably was one of the mam objectives of the British relations with 

Kashmir, the Government of India sought to strengthen its hold 
on the Maharaja and his administration for the anxiety remained 
that the management of a difficult frontier could not be entrusted 
to him, particularly after the British Political Officer had been 
withdriwvn from Gilgit. Pressure had, in fact, been building up 
on the Government of India for the reconsideration of its policy 
towards Kashmir as the futility of the establishment of Gilgit 

Agency gradually became clear. The Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir vehemently pleaded for the enhancement of his powers 

«"'n reasons to offer. The British 
officials in sell-rightious conviction believed that the interests of 

the British empire in India could be best secured by the take-over 
of the administration of the State by the Government of India 
and the sooner it was done, better tt would be for every quarter 

concerned. fhe Government of India, itself convinced of the 

feasibility of intervention in Kashmir, however, awaited the oppor- 
Uinity. That they got in 1884, when Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 

''"‘■''S’’ f^'^P 'rtincril Procec.lings, Secret. Julv, I88t. Nol 
Ibid, No 381 and 382. 
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who had been keeping unsatisfactory health for some time past, 
suddenly grew worse. On 7th April, 1884, the Government of 
India wrote to the Secretary of State, seeking authority to 
appoint, “at any time after the death of the present Maharaja, a 
Resident Political Officer who will exercise a general supervision 
over the affairs of the Kashmir State”.^ 

The Communication read: “It is a measure which may be 
called for, not merely by the need for assisting and supervising 
administrative reforms, but also by the increasing importance to 
the Government of India of watching events beyond the North 
Wastern Frontier of Kashmir. Any disturbances which continued 
misgovernment might create in Kashmir would be actually felt on 
the fiontiers of Afghanistan; the connection between Kashmir and 
its dependent Chiefships would in all probability be severed: and 
grave political complications might easily ensue. We have, there¬ 
fore, to consider the necessity for providing for efficient political 
supervision, not merely in the interests of the people of Kashmir, 
but also in the interests of people of India”. The Secretary of 
State endorsed the views of the Government of India, which lost 
no time to instruct the Officer on Special Duty in Srinagar, to 
inform Partap Singh, immediately after his father died, that the 
Government of India regarded “the existing conditions of 
affairs in Kashmir as most unsatisfactory'* and in order to help 
in the introduction of speedy reforms in the administration, it 
decided to appoint a Resident Political Officer in Kashmir. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh died on 12th September, 1885. 
On 15th September, the Officer on Special Duty conveyed to 
Partap Singh the decisions of the Government of India. The Officer 
on Special Duty lucidly and clearly defined the position of the 
proposed political officer, when he told one of the members of the 
Maharaja’* Council commissioned by the Maharaja to seek 
clarification about the exact functions and powers of the proposed 
officer, that the officer would certainly leave all the “active work 
of administration to the Darbar, while claiming the right 
to be made acquainted, should he require it, with all its details. 
He would give advice if asked for, and on any point he thought 
proper, unasked; and in this latter case, would expect his advice 
’ Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, E. May, 1894 
No. 354. 
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to be followed''. NTorc in distress than protest l^artap Singh 
suppliantly appealed to the Governor-General to reconsider the 
appointment of the Resident Political Officer and give him some 
time to improve his administration and introduce in it the needed 
reforms. Determined to settle the issue with the Maharaja, 
the Government of India unceremoniously set aside liis appeal. 
On 25th of September, 1885, Partap Singh was formally installed 
the Maharaja, The same day the Officer on Special Duty took over 
as the British Resident Political Officer in the State. The first 
major success in the grand design to reduce the Dogras into 
subsidiary alliance had been achieved. 

The establishment of the British Residency in the State gave 
the Government of India a wider leverage to extend more effective 
control over the administration of the State. The Government 
of India had, time and again, expressed concern about the un¬ 
satisfactory condition in which the administration of the Stale 
was, and had warned the Dogras that failure to introduce 
effective reforms would compel them to take to such action as they 
deemed proper. In fact, there were many glaring defects the 
Dogra administration suffered from. The Dogras had hardly- 
achieved anything substantial in reorganising and reforming the 
administrative set-up. In fact, they had only perfected the 
institutions of ‘personal rule’ they had inherited from 
their predecessors, the Sikhs, The entire set-up remained archaic 
and inefficient. Most of the officials of the Government were 
incapable, corrupt and devoid of any administrative acumen. 
The Maharaja was surrounded by an inner coterie of personal 
advisors among whom sycophants, quacks and fortune-tellers 
rated the first. Credulous, devoid of any political foresight and 
understanding of the basic issues of administration and purile in 
his orthodoxy, he could muster little courage to exert himself 
effectively in the affairs of the Government. The administration 
thus fell to the lot of the Court grandies who hardly made any 
constructive contribution to the welfare of the State hut rapidly 
sapped the Government of its resources. 

The Dogra ‘misgovernment* was thus a plausible pretext for 
the British to proceed against the Maharaja. Instructions had 
already been given to the Resident, at the time he was appointed, 
to convey to the Maharaja the dissatisfaction of the Govern- 
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ment of India regarding the administrative conditions of the 
State, and he had been authorised to tell the Maharaja plainly 
that, in case he failed to take immediate and effective action, 
the Government of India would not hesitate to take the neces¬ 
sary action. In fact the Government of India underlined certain 
measures which according to them deserved the first priority. 
These measures included the abolition of State monopolies, 
rationalization of taxes, reorganisation of financial adminis¬ 
tration, construction of roads, and removal of restrictions im¬ 
posed on emigration.'*' Maharaja Partap Singh made some feeble 
efforts and announced a few minor reforms on the occasion 
of his Raj Tilak. But the enthusiasm was short-lived and the 
administration again settled into the rut in which it was before. 
Not many months after the Resident administered the warning 
to the Maharaja, he reported to the Government of India that 
it was hopeless to “look for any serious improvement in the 
administration generally without constant and heavy pressure 
and material interference in details"** 

In 1886, T. C. Plowden was appointed the British Resident 
in the State. A diehard British bureaucrat, openly hostile to 
the Dogras and a past-master in intrigue, he immediately set out 
to undo the Dogras. ‘'Mr. Plowden from the time he took over 
the charge of his office assumed an attitude unfavourable to 
His Highness. He seems to have joined his post with a forgone 
conclusion against the Maharaja. He affected a lofty, supercilious 
air, and treated the Darbar with almost undisguised contempt."t 
His first target was the Maharaja’s Council of Ministers which 
he tried to break-up. The Maharaja had reorganised the Council 
after the death of his father, had dismissed his Dewan Anant 
Ram who had joined the office during the last days of Ranbir 
Singh's reign and in his place appointed one Gobind Sahai. 
He had also appointed Nilamber Mookerji, a talented Bengali, 
who had joined the services of the State in 1868, and latter 
worked in various capacities, the Finance Minister. The two 

• Indian Archives, Poreign Department Proceedings,Secret E, Dec. 1885, No. 
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did not go well with each other, Sahai, clever and cunning* 
secretly established liason with the private advisors ot' the 
Maharaja, winning them over to his side. Finding the time ripe, 
Plowden put his weight against Nilamber, openly charging him 
and the other Bengalis of the entire rot that the administiation 
of the State was in. Mookerji, who could hardly stand the 
combined opposition of the Diwan and the Resident, linally 
lost ground and in September, resigned from his office. Imme¬ 
diately after, he was compelled to leave the State.* 

In November, hardly a month after Mookerji had left, the 
Government of India pressed for the dismissal of the Sahai 
Ministry also, and demanded the appointment of a Council 
of Ministers with Diwan Lachman Dass, the then Governor of 
Kashmir and a protege of the Resident, as the Chief Minister 
of the State and the two younger brothers of the Maharaja, 
Amar Singh and Ram Singh, as its members. Partap Singh 
refused to accept the proposal. Mis relations with his brothers 
were far from cordial and Lachman Dass did not enjoy his 
favour. However, when the Government of India posed the 
alternative to invite Raja Moti Singh of Poonch, whom the 
Maharaja dreaded the most, to head the Ministry, the Maha¬ 
raja immediately yielded. In January, 1887, the Gobind 
Sahai Ministry was dismissed and Lachman Dass was appointed 
tliC Diwan. Once in office, Lachman Dass moved swift to 
liquidate whatever opposition he faced in the Durbar, forcing 
out many of the personal advisors of the Maharaja and his 
trusted men. A clash of approaches followed immediately as 
repeated altercations and angry collisions occurred between the 
Maharaja and his Diwan on matters of jurisdiction and exercise 
of authority. The Government broke into several factions, 
each vying with the other to ingratiate itself with whoever 
mattered. The state of uneasy suspense was, however, brought 
to an abrupt end, when the Maharaja, who had won Raja 
Amar Singh to his side, made a bold but w'ild move and dis¬ 
missed the wily Diwan.** 


Indian Archives, Foreign Dcparlmcni Proceedings, Secret E Oct 1886, 
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Before, however, the Lachman Dass Ministry was dismissed 
Plowden, who was well aware of the intentions of the Maharaja, 
wrote to the Government of India that it was futile to expect 
the Maharaja to make any substantial improvement in his 
administration and the time had come when drastic action 
needed to be taken in the affairs of the State. This was actually 
aimed to forestall the Maharaja and thwart him from dismissing 
the Lachman Dass ministry, and in case he did so, to build a 
strong plea for immediate intervention. The Resident recom¬ 
mended to the India Government that either the powers of the 
State Government be vested in him or an Indian Civil Service 
Official be appointed the Prime Minister of the State. In case that 
was not found feasible, the Resident suggested, then the powers 
of the Government be transferred to Raja Amar Singh against 
an undertaking that the Raja would exercise them in accordance 
with the directives of the Government of India.* 

On his part, the Maharaja too, after the dismissal of 
Lachman Dass, submitted to the Government of India a scheme 
for the reorganisation of his administration. The scheme envi¬ 
saged the appointment of a Council headed by the Maharaja and 
constituted of Raja Amar Singh, who would be the Vice-President 
of the Council as well as the Prime Minister of the State, Raja 
Ram Singh, Nilamber Mookerji and Diwan Janki Parshad.** Of 
the two proposals, the one submitted by Plowden and the other by 
the Maharaja, the Government of India indicated their preference 
for the latter, with the modification that Nilamber Mookerji was 
not included in the Council. Underlining the reasons for such 
a decision, the Foreign Secretary in his communication to the 
Resident made certain interesting and intriguing observations. 
“In coming to this conclusion'’, the Foreign Secretary wrote, “the 
Governor-General in Council has not overlooked the fact that the 
Maharaja’s scheme isopen to many objections, and that partly on 
account of His Highness’s personal character and partly for 
other reasons it is not unlikely to prove a failure. But before 
sanctioning any measure which would have the effect, directly or 
indirectly, of taking all power out of the Maharaja’s hands the 

* Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, E, March, 1889, 
No. 108. 

•* Kharita from Maharaja to Viceroy dated 13th April, 1888. 
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Government of India have felt that it would be just and right to 
allow the Maharaja a fuithcr opportunity of showing whetlier he 
is competent to discharge the duties of a responsible ruler. If after 
full and fair trial it becomes evident that he is wholly incapable 
of conducting the administration of the State, the proposals which 
you have submitted will be considered.’** The decision of the 
Government of India to accept the scheme, submitted by the 
Maharaja, was thus a temporary measure which the Government of 
India was convinced would never reach completion, while Plowden 
stayed at the State capital to blackmail and intimidate the 
Maharaja and frustrate his already impaired initiative. 

In principle therefore, the Government of India had accepted 
the recommendations of the Resident. The only thing they left to 
be determined was the strategy they would adopt and the time it 
would be put into operation. 

Towards the end of 1888, Plowden was removed from the Resi¬ 
dency and transferred on promotion. In his place Colonel Parry 
S. Nisbet, a personal friend of Partap Singh, was appointed the 
Resident. A couple of months after Nisbet joined, the Kashmir 
Residency made a startling disclosure that it had come to poss¬ 
ess letters of treasonable nature written by the Maharaja to the 
Czar, Maharaja Dalip Singh and some of his favourites in the 
State. The letters written in Dogri were alleged to have been 
acquired by Nisbet from Sardar Dyal Singh, the proprietor of the 
Tribune, to whom they had been given by the lawyer of E>iwan 
Lachman Dass. Diwan Lachman Dass had secured the letters 
from Partap Singh’s younger brother Raja Ram Singh and some 
of his private servants, to be used to blaclimail the Maharaja.** 
The trap was w'ell laid out. Raja Amar Singh, who had been 
already won over by the Resident to his side, was made to testify 
that the letters were written by the Maharaja. Reporting the 
letters, Nisbet wrote to Durand : “I have, myself, no doubt and 
they are admitted to be in the Maharaja’s own handwriting by his 
brother, Raja Amar Singh : besides, a mass of letters like th.s are 
not likely to be forgeries in the way one or two might 

Foreign .Secretary to the Resident, July 25. 1888. Condemned Unheard 
Appendix-A. 
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be.*’" Closing the trap Nisbet noted : “The conclusions the letters 
lead me to are confirmed by certain rather extraordinary acts of the 
Maharaja in appointing unworthy and incapable persons to impor¬ 
tant offices of the State ever since I took over charge, without 
consulting the proper counsellor, or, in fact, any one at all. The 
thing is the Maharaja is timid and very supersititious man at the 
entire mercy of a set of unscrupulous scoundrels who take advan¬ 
tage of his fears and imbecility to plunder the State to any extent, 
and there appear to me weighty reasons for advising the practical 
setting aside of the Maharaja’s authority”.** 

Partap Singh on his part vehemently denied having written 
any of the letters. “The Maharaja swore that the letters were 
forgeries, and begged to have a look at them. The Resident re¬ 
plied imperiously that he was satisfied they were genuine,and would 
not hear anything more about them”.’!' In distress the Maharaja 
is reported to have remarked, “Let them (the British) locate 
a cantonment and take away portion of my territory, but why do 
they trouble me in this way and put me to all sorts of disgrace. "*tt 
There is little doubt to believe that the letters were forgeries. 
There is some plausible ground to believe that Maharaja, ignorant 
as he was of the political conditions in the country, could have 
made irresponsible statements in his royal fervour, but it is 
hardly credible that he could have lost his caution to the extent 
of building incriminating evidence against his own person. It 
could also be true that he had written to his favourites and 
personal friends, letters, giving vent to his rancour against the 
officers inducted in the administration at the behest of the Resi¬ 
dent or against the Resident as well but that he could have 
communicated with the Czar or initiated correspondence with 
Maharaja Dalip Singh against the British is to put more than the 
due premium on his credulity. In the whirl-wind that followed. 
Colonel Nisbet, in collaboration with his accomplices, extorted 
from the Maharaja an edict of voluntary resignation by virtue of 
which the Maharaja relinquished all powers of the Government 
for a period of five years, entrusting the administrative authority 

* Nisbet to Durand, February 27, 1889. Condemned Unheard^ Appendix A. 
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to a Council constituted of his two brothers. Ram Sin^jh and Aniar 
Singh, Pt. R.B. Suraj Kaul, R.B. Bagh Ram and an English offi¬ 
cer to be nominated by the Government of India. The Maharaja 
retained control over the matters of the “private and the 
Mahalat“* This happened on 8th March. The same day Raja 
Amar Singh submitted the edict to the Resident, praying that 
the Government of India be moved to take cognizance of the 
edict and appoint the British member of the Council. 

The conditions in which the edict of voluntary resignation 
was secured from Partap Singh were described by Maharaja liim-^ 
self in the appeal he preferred to the Viceroy of India after his^ 
removal. In his appeal he wrote ; “At this juncture the brewing 
plot of the much-talked-of-letters, alleged to have been written 
by me. was brought into force. Almost all the rumours about 
the source from which they are purported to have reached tlie 
Resident are false and without any foundation whatever. Solely 
Raja Amar Singh was at the bottom of the whole thing“. The 
Maharaja further wrote ; “With the information of these letters, 
and with the full confidence and strength being supported by my 
own brother and his now strong party. Colonel R. Parry Nisbet 
dashed into my room at a fixed time and brought such a great 
and many-sided pressure in all solemnity and seriousness that I 
was obliged to write what was desired, rather demanded by him, 
in order to relieve myself for the moment, having full faith that 
your Excellency’s Government will not accept such a one-sided 

view of the case, and that full opportunity will be given to me of 
defending myself.*”*'* 

On 13ih of March, Col. Nisbet forwarded the edict to the Govern¬ 
ment of India urging immediate acceptance of the Maharaja's 
voluntary surrender of power. Gilding the perfidy, Nisbet w'rote 
to the Foreign Secretary; “As the Government of India have care¬ 
fully refrained, as long as was possible, from any sort of interfe¬ 
rence in the direct management of thealTairs of the Kashmir State, 
so I think now a direct appeal to do so cannot be ignored, 
and that there should be no hesitation in adopting the best 
and most complete measure likely to bring about the 

• Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proccedingb, Secret, F. .Snt. I S 90 . 
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reforms necessary.*** 

Ai the policy of the Government of India took shape, their 
intentions gradually began to come to surface. The Foreign Sec¬ 
retary clearly indicated that the Government of India, neither 
considered the forged letters, nor the edict of the Maharaja, plau¬ 
sible reasons for action in the State. The Maharaja had denied 
having written the letters and action on the basis of the edict 
would tantamount to recognise in him the powers, which were 
beyond the purview of the Government of India, a position which 
the Government of India had finally decided to repudiate. The 
Government of India also did not want the intervention in the 
affairs of the State to be based on any agreement with the 
Maharaja but undertake it as a unilateral command order of the 
Governor-General to a recalcitrant feudatory. Besides, any action 
taken on the basis of the edict would bind the Government of 
India to the conditions laid down by the Maharaja in the edict 
including the five year limit he had voluntarily retired for. The 
Government of India, in fact, intended to strike off the Maharaja 
and take over the administration of the State by virtue of the 
supremacy they exercised over the Princely States. 

On 1st April, 1889, Durand communicated to the Resident 
ti c decision of the Government of India. The Maharaja was 
divested of all his power and administrative authority which 
was henceforth to be exercised by a Council composed of the 
Maharaja’s brothers and three or four other members selected 
by the Government of India. Raja Amar Singh was to be 
the Chairman of the Council. The Maharaja was permitted 
to retain his title and rank with an annual sum to be settled 
on him, “sufficient to maintain his household in due comfort 
and to defray any expenditure which may rightly devolve upon 
him”. Instructing the Resident, Durand wrote : “In communi¬ 
cating to the Maharaja and others concerned the decision of 
the Government of India, you should be careful to avoid basing 
that decision exclusively either upon the letters or upon the 
Maharaja’s resignation. The letters are repudiated by the 
Maharaja, and as 1 have said before, they are not of a very novel 
character; while on the other hand. Government of India are 

’ Indian Archives, Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret, E. April 1889, 
No. 86. 
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by no means prepared to make the present settlement a matter 
of compact with the Maharaja and to accept ail conditions 
laid down by his edict of the 8th March, for example the five 
year's limit. You should therefore base the decision of the 
Government upon a full consideration of all the circumstances, the 
letters and the Maharaja's wish to retire from control of afTairs 
being considered amongst other things, but only as portions 
of a difficult and complicated case, which it has been necessary 
to settle on broader grounds of general policy’'.* 

On 17fh April, 1892, Colonel Nisbet conveyed the decision 
of the Government of India to the Maharaja and as the Maharaja, 
perhaps confused about the purport of the communication, 
promised to consider it, the Resident told him that the communi¬ 
cation embodied the final orders of the Government of India and 
needed no consideration.** 

The Papers 

^ The three works selected for the present collection reflect the 
major trends in the British policy and British opinion regarding 
Kashmir during the fatefnl years that followed the Treaty of 
Amritsar. The “Wrongs in Kashmir” and “Cashmere Misgovern- 
ment” belong to the era when the British policy regarding 
Kashmir was in the formative stages of its development. The 
'Wrongs in Kashmir’ was published in 186 8. It was followed by 
the publication of “Cashmere Misgovernment” two years later. 
“Condemned Unheard” was published in 1890, when the British 
objectives were realized and Kashmir had been reduced to subsi¬ 
diary alliance and levelled with the other Indian Princely States, 
r For a long time, after the Treaty of Amritsar, the BrTtrsh 
^pinion in general, and a significant part of the official opinion in 
particular, fell that a political indiscretion had been committed, 
when at Amritsar, Jammu and Kashmir had been ceded to Gulab 
Singh, and in order to redress the wrong, Kashmir deserved direct 
annexation. T he “W rongs in Kashmir” and “Cashmere Misgovern- 
ment faithfully represent these trends. Underneath the sharp 

Insiruclions from I he Government of India to ihc Resident, April 1, ISS^. 

Indian Archives, Foreign Dcparlmcnl tVoceedings, Sccrei, E. April. 1SS9. 

r^o. 9f>. 

Indian Archives. Foreign Department Proceedings. .Secret, E. Mav, 1X89, 
No. 5(>3. 
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invective against the transfer of Kashmir to the Dogras lurks th^ 
deep sense of the loss of a climatically temperate region which 
offered real prospects of colonisation. ^ 

The books reflect two other and very important trendsjin the 
British opinion, still nascent, which became potent factors in the 
determination of the British policy towards the State long years 
after. First, that the orbit of permissiveness of the British supre¬ 
macy with regard to the Dogras was wider than that enjoyed by 
any other Indian State and required to be reduced to the pattern 
of subsidiary alliance in which the other Princely States 
of India were bound. Secondly, that at Amritsar, a predo¬ 
minantly Muslim populated State, was sold to a Hindu ruler. 
Both these implications—the reduction of the permissiveness 
of the British supremacy and the location of communal imbalance 
in the Dogra rule—became powerful instruments in securing the 
reduction of the Dogras in the early phases of the British policy 
towards them, and in the supression of the national aspirations 


of the State’s peoples later. Robert Thorp notes in elaborate 
detail reasons under which the wider autonomy permitted 
to the Dogras under the Treaty of Amritsar required to be curtail¬ 
ed. In fact Thorp attacks, rather crudely, the transfer of a 
Muslim population to a Rajp>H^ ruler>carrying the argument to 
purile communal extreme^. _ _ 

The great merit of Tfiorp’s work, however, is not in the way 
he reiterated and explained Brinckman’s views, but in his vivid 
and clear exposition of the administrative system of the early 
Dogras. Thorp devotes three of the six parts, that constitute 
his work, to the existing patterns of land tenure and revenue 
administration, the tax administration of the shawl enterprise, 
transport of supplies for troops and ^begaar^. His description of 
the revenue administration and the corruption and blackmail it 
involved, is an unassilable source of information regarding the 
revenue system that existed during the early Dogra period. His 
description of the Shawl department, industrial taxation, 
indenture and ‘begaar’ brings to surface the poverty, oppression 
and degradation that characterised the Dogra administrative set¬ 
up. The assessments and conclusions he framed about the Dogra 
administration are substantially borne out by the revenue records 
of the time and other contemporary sources and the reports of 
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tlic Sottiemcnt Officers which were formulated long after he 
conducted his investigations, 

“Condemned Unheard”, actually a lo.,g letter, addressed by 
Digby to Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth. was published in 1890, a 
year after Maharaja Partap Singh was deposed and the Dogras 
were reduced to a subsidiary position. The work, mainly a 
resume in defence of the' Dogras, is reappraisal of the British 
policy of aggrandisement which finally led to the British inter¬ 
vention in the State. As such the work is an accurate exposition 
of the intricate interplay of imperial interests and political 


maneuvering. 

Digby spares no fault. His attempt, successful to a great 
extent, is to locate the objectives of British policy with regard to 
the State and trace the inside story that led to the British interven¬ 
tion. It is, in fact, in this that the utility of the book lies. Digby 
thoroughly exposes the inherent aggressiveness of the British 
policy, the grinding operation of the British Paramountcy and 
the corruption and nepotism of the British bureaucracy. Quite a 
number of startling facts are marshalled up by the author to 
substantiate his conclusions^^ 

Digby w'as hardly a radical. He was a reformist and his 
justification of the Dogra administration, with whatever discre¬ 
pancies it suffered from, was an expression of self righteous indig¬ 
nation at the way British colonial machine operated. Digby 
supported the view that Princely India was an essential and 
important adjunct of the British colonialism and, therefore, 
deserved political treatment of a more accomodative nature. Digby 
reflects, and rightly so, satisfaction at the patterns of Oriental 
despotism the Indian Nawabs and Princes represented and also 
at their helplessness in relation to the British Empire. Obviously, 
because he did not find much that elevated the British govern¬ 
ments in Indian provinces from the governments 'in the Indian 
States. 

A significant feature of Digby's long letter is the mass of 
correspondence and source material detailed in a number of 
appendicies. Though-the Indian Archives have thrown open the 
contemporary source materials for investigation and research and 
access is available to important docutnents, yet the papers reprin¬ 
ted in the appendices include'certain documents not available 
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for investigation. 

The Aftermath 

In-depth studies and keener investigations wiJl have to be 
conducted to identify and locate the real motivation of the 
British intervention in the State. Intolerant aggressiveness in¬ 
herent in the British policy towards the Princely States, expan¬ 
sionist nature of British imperialism, narrow parochialism of the 
British bureaucracy and the security of the Gilgit frontier, were 
some of the major factors which goaded the British to take over 
the administration of the State. Surprising enough, the ‘mis- 
government in Kashmir*, which indeed was a stark reality, and 
to remedy which the Government of India registered the loudest 
protestations, was the least important stress which caused the 
Kashmir upheaval. In fact, the Dogra administration was in no 
way worse than the administration in most of the Princely States 
of India which enjoyed the patronage of the British supremacy. 
Except for the establishment of a cleanly regulated police system 
in the British Indian Provinces, there is nothing to suggest that 
the British Gov'crnment in India was better than the adminis¬ 
trative system prevailing in the Indian Princely States. Besides, 
the British, after they took over the actual control of the State 
and which they retained for more than a decade, did little or 
nothing to set right the affairs. Misgovernment continued. 
With regard to ’begaar’, forced labour, against which the British 
cried the loudest, W.R. Lawrence, the British Officer Incharge of 
the Settlement Operations in the State, noted in 1892, three years 
after the administration had been assumed by the Government of 
India; "The idea entertained by the late member of the Council, 
Khan Bahadar Ghulam Mohiudin that begaar should be abo¬ 
lished and that a permanent establishment for transport purposes 
should be maintained and paid for by a cess of 1/2 annas in the 
rupee, was wise and benevolent idea, but after the experience of 
the working of the Civil Transport Department for one season I 
venture to suggest that the time has not yet come in Kashmir 
when begaar can be abolished and when a permanent establish¬ 
ment for transport purposes can be entertained which will prove 
ail efficient substitute for begaar.* 

* Lawrrnce to Stale Council. ISth Sep. 1892., J & K State Archives No. 164 
of 1892. 
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The resumption of the goveinmcnt of the State by the 
British earned them greater notoriety than even the Amritsar 
transaction had involved. To placate the rullled tempers at 
home and dispel the fears of the other Indian Princes, who had 
been shaken by the turn of the events in Kashmir, the British 
adopted a measured strategy which underlined a process of gra¬ 
dual restoration of powers to the Maharaja, while the essential 
sovereignty over the State and control over its Government was 
retained unimpaired. 

In 1891. the Council of administration was reconstituted 
and the Maharaja w'as offered its presidentship which he readily 
accepted. Raja Amar Singh was appointed the Chief Minister.* 
The reconstitution of the Council, however, gave to the Maharaja 
little substantial authority which continued to be exercised by 
the Council under close strict supervision of the British Resident. 
In a letter to the Residency Vakil, the Maharaja wrote: “I am 
supposed to be no factor in the machinery of the State and no 
body cares for me ” In another letter to the Vakil he wrote.’ 
“I am not even allowed to sign papers for the Resident. 1 cannot 
even appoint a Tehsildar.'"’** In 1896 another small concession 
was given to the Maharaja and he was empowered to “send for 
proceedings finally disposed off by a member in chambers’' and 
in case he did not agree with any of the decisions and orders of 
the Council, refer the matter back for reconsidcrations.y 

In 1905 the reconstituted Council was abolished. The 
Maharaja w'as empowered to appoint a Council of Ministers to 
aid and advise him in the conduct of the administration of the 
State. I he reforms, though apparently tantamount to a major 
shake-up, only w idened the procedural function of the Maharaja 
without enhancing his powers. The Council which was to consist 
of a Chief Minister and three other members was to be appointed 
by the Maharaja in consultation with, and the final approval of, 
the Government of India. The Maharaja w’as bound to exercise 
his powers on the advice of the Resident, follow it whenever 

• Papers relating to Procedure oT Business in the Council, J. and K. .trellises 
No. 49 of 1889. 

Bani/ai, P.N.K , History of Kashmir, p. 629. 

t Stale Council Resolution, 24ih August, 1896, J & K. Archives No. 49 of 
1889 
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offered and was precluded from taking any *‘step of importance 
without consulting him**. The annual budget was to be prepared 
in consultation with the Resident and' no other expenditures were 
to be incurred without his prior sanction * This arrangement 
continued till 1914, when relation was effected in the control 
Resident exercised on the finances of the State.** With that a 
long and protracted correspondence ensued between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Maharaja as a result of which further 
powers were released from Resident’s control. In September, 
1920, the Maharaja addressed an impassioned appeal to the 
Viceroy entreating for the return of the powers of the Govern¬ 
ment to him. The Government of India demanded in return an 
undertaking from tlie Maharaja that he would seek the advice of 
the Resident in all important matters and follow the advice in 
the exercise of his powers'}' On the insistence of the Maharaja 
that such an undertaking would reduce in substance the powers 
he was given, the Government of India modified the terms of the 
undertaking to the extent, that 


1. “The advice of the Resident will be accepted whenever 
offered in State matters.** 


2 “The Resident will be informed of any important changes to 
be made in the existing rules and regulations and in regard 
to frontier matters’*tt 


The Maharaja accepted the conditions and gave the required 
undertaking. On 4th of February, 1921. he was restored all 


* Note on the New Arrangement for the Administration of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Documents relating to the Abolition of the State Council, 
J. & K. Archives, 1905. 


4 :* 


t 

tt 


First Assistant Resident to the Chief Minister, 7th March, 1914; Docu¬ 
ments relating to the Abolition of State Council, J.& K. Archives, 1905. 
Banncrman to Maharaja, 26th Nov., 1920, J. Sc K. Archives. No. 104 of 

1920. 


Maharaja to Banncrman, 
1920. 


7th January, 1921, J. & K. Archives No. 


104 of 
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the powers of the government and administration* 

The readiness, which the Government of India exhibited in 
relaxing their grip over the government of the State, was actuated 
by a new dimension which the politics in India had assumed. The 
Britisli were frantically building the Princes and the native States 
into a powerful bulwark against the Indian national resurgence 
which had now entered a decisive phase of its development. In 
his day Gulab Singh had more than once tried to convince the 
British that he was their Zar-Kharid** (bought in gold). Not only 
Gulab Singh, every Indian Prince was. The time had come when 
the British realised that and realised also, that every 'Zar-Kharid' 
had a price in gold. 

• Chelmsford to the Maharaja, 4ih Feb., i92l, J.&K. Archives No. 104 of 1920 
•• Pannikar, K.. M.,Gu/ob Singh. 
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PART ONE 


the oe cashmere 


A PLEA FOR THE DELINERANCE 

OF THAT 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY FROM THE SLAVERY AND 
OPPRESSION UNDER WHICH IT IS GOING TO RUIN 


BY 

Arthur Brinckman 
L ate Missionary in Cashmere 


“In conclusion, whatever may have been its former history Cashmere is now 
undoubtedly a very fine province; it possesses a delicious climate, admirably 
adapted to the European Constitutian ; its soil is exceedingly rich, fertile, 
and under skilful cultivation and an enlightened Government, there, is no 
reason why the vale of Cashmere should not maintain its reputation as one 
of the fairest spots on the earth’s surface ”.—Cashmere Hondbook by John Ince. 

I.S.A.L., B.M.S. 
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PART ONE 


PREFACE 

The object of this little pamphlet is to inform tne British 
public of five facis^ of which it seems to be ignorant. Firstly, that 
there really is a beautiful country, called Cashmere, situated in 
Asia; and that Cashmere is not a mere name distinguising a peculiar 
kind of shawl. Secondly, that this country. Cashmere, a short time 
ago belonged to us, but that we sold it, against the wish of its 
inhabitants, to Gholab Singh. Thirdly, that since this noble bargain 
was concluded (1846), the poor Cashmerees have been shamefully 
oppressed by the rulers we put over them, and that this oppression 
is getting worse and worse. Fourthly, that for the last fifteen years 
these unhappy people have been asking us in every way they could, 
to release them from their wretched condition. Fifthly, that the 
ruler of Cashmere is tributary to us, and bound by treaty to 
acknowledge our supremacy, and yet he is allowed to insult us 
continually with impunity, and to persecute Christians. In short, 
to get Cashmere well governed, is what I am trying for; how this is 
to be done, ought soon to be decided for many reasons. The only 
plan that I humbly think would secure this object would be 
annexation. Those who think they know Cashmere affairs better 
than myself will, I hope, suggest a preferable plan if they can. My 
hope is, that this little pamphlet will bring Cashmere and its 
present wretched condition into the notice of the public and the 
press, and that Government will be called on to release that 
unhappy country from the oppression and misery which the Indian 
authorities have allowed to exist there for years. How to arouse 
Government, I must leave to others. Public opinion in a w'orthy 
cause can exert its influence on Ministers, without any of the 
ranting clamour and abusive spouting, which is the fashion of 
some disturbers of the peace, who seem to delight in finding fault 
with the Government in presence of mobs. 1 hope that some 
member of Parliament will bring the matter before the 
House; that the press also will join in calling attention to the 
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Wrongs of Cashmere, and then I have every reason to believe that 
our Government, which any country might have confidence in, will 
do what is right as politic. The Indian Government seem to be 
ignorant of affairs in Cashmere; at least they seem to know little 
from official sources, which is by no means surprising to myself 
and some others. I am aware of some of the obstacles that 
prevent the truth about Cashmere affairs reaching the ears of 
the powers in India. Sir John Lawrence and Sir Donald M’Leod 
are both of them men who would grieve as much as any one 
over a ruined country or an oppressed people, if they could 
see with their own eyes what goes on in Cashmere. But grieving 
for Cashmere does not help it; sympathy and no assistance is of 
no use. This pamphlet is badly written, but with the Appendix, 
it informs the reader of the wretched condition of a beautiful 
country we threw away, of the misery of people we sold against 
their inclination, and of their united cry to us, to set them free 
once more. 

Some of my readers in India will be surprised at my silence 
on certain matters. 1 can but assure them that Government has 
not offered me anything to be quiet, but that I simply think it 
best to let the things take their chance of being exposed by 
others and not coming to the surface themselves. In speaking 
of Cashmere, I include all the territories of Rhumber Singh. 


40, Berkeley Square, December, 1867. 


Arthur Brinckman 



1 


In trying to arouse public attention to the state of things 
tolerated by us in that ill-fated country of Cashmere, it will be as 
well If 1 try and show that my motives are entirely disintersted. 
There is no result of any kind that I wish to obtain, except the 
release of a suffering state of our own from its present 
melancholy condition. As a clergyman I can expect no possible 
advantage from writing this book, for in showing up the state of 
affairs in Cashmere, allowed there by the ignorance or the choice 
of our Government. I am not pursuing a course likely to induce 
at Government to offer me either a living or a chaplaincy, or 
anything else that I could possibly be supposed likely to covet. 

either have I any ambition to bring myself into public notice 
and except that I consider it right for a person accusing all sorts’ 
of people of all sorts of misdeeds to do so openly, I would not 
have published my name in this book at all. To make a few 
pounds by this pamphlet, if it sells well, is certainly not my 
reason for publishing it. I would sooner pay some one else to 
doit, if a suitable man could be found for the work It is 
something more than “the suggestion of a few friends” (whom 

fo°rw°a"rd has prompted me to come 

I am told that Cashmere ought to be at once brought 

people at home, that they only want to 
be told of what things go on there, and they will insist at once 
on matters being changed. I am told that not being a Govern- 
ment servant, no one is so free to move in the matter as my- 
self. Numerous officers, civil and military, who know some- 

ing of Cashmere afTairs, are comparatively rc>/;^we-//ef/. being 

servants of the Government, whose fault, whose crime, it is 
that such abuses exist in Cashmere as do abound there! 
Moreover, I am supposed to know more about Cashmere affairs 
than almost any other European (having had greater inter¬ 
course with the natives than most men, having also for some 
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long time made ‘oppression in Cashmere’ a subject of inquiry). 
To put myself forward just now as champion of Cashmere, 
was by no means a pleasure, as others know full well. I had 
also wished to remain out there longer, working quietly as a 
missionary, but after much anxious thought, and after receiving 
the advice of greater men than myself I reluctantly resolved 
to return to England at once to try and get the condition of 
Cashmere ameliorated. Some said, “If you fail, you will never 
be able to come back to Cashmere again”. Some said, “If 
you fail, the Rajah will only be encouraged to go on worse than 
before, and the state of things in Cashmere will be more 
intolerable than ever. Some said, “It is not the business of 
a missionary to do anything but preach to heathen.” Others 
said, “you will only get laughed at, and terribly cut up in the 
papers” . 

As to the first objection “the chance of failing, and its bad 
effects” I can only say, that if a fiftieth of those who have been 
in Cashmere (and who have said far harder things of its 
Government than I have now published with double their 
experience) will but back me up in forcing the public attention 
to this matter there will be no chance of failing. As to the 
duties of a missionary, I think it the business of every one to set 
his face against injustice and oppression, and to try and set 
wrongs redressed that loudly call for relief. As for making my¬ 
self ridiculous and getting laughed at, I am quite prepared and 
hope to survive it all. I am not afraid of the press, my hope 
is in it. I only wish the editor of the Saturday Review (that terror 
of rush authors) had taken a walk with me in Cashmere once 
or twice last summer, I am sure he would have insisted on 

writing the pamphlet himself. 

It has also been suggested, that many will say, “you are 
only a disappointed missionary who, being bullied by the 
Rajah of Cashmere, and finding no success in converting the 
inhabitants of that land, went home to vent his wrath 
upon the place by abusing it.” I can only reply, that in the 
Indian papers none have spoken more cheerfully than myself 
of mission work in that country. I do not think there is a 
more promising field anywhere, considering all the circums¬ 
tances. A missionary often has a far more disagreeable time of 
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it when preaching in the Punjab, or any other part of India, 
than in the streets of Serinaghur. I cannot recollect at this 
moment ever receiving anything approaching to an insult, or 
even an uncivil word, when preaching to Cashmerees. Dr. Elmslie, 
the medical missionary, is perhaps the most popular traveller 
that ever resided in Cashmere. Four men in the last two seasons 
left their homes and became Christians, and are now living for 
safety in the Punjab. Others, 1 believe, would have come for¬ 
ward, had not their fears of the Rajah kept them back. Consi¬ 
dering the proclamations of the Cashmere Government, it is 
wonderful that any of the people ever dare come near a 
missonary at all, even by stealth, like Nicodemus. 

The first convert that was baptised in Serinaghur was 
put in a dungeon with a log of wood chained to his leg, 
and only released at the intervention of the British Resident. 
Every one seen frequenting the mission premises is reported 
and punished. The missionaries are surrounded by spies 
all the day long, armed sentries are posted at all the 
avenues leading to the mission tent, to prevent the people 
coming and yet, for all this, the people who are sick 
manage sometimes to steal by, and inquirers risk all this as 
well. Serinaghur has not seen anything yet to make its in¬ 
habitants think highly of Christianity. Our allowing the 
Cashmerees to perish yearly in hundreds by the Rajah’s famines 
and misrule, our having sold them to a tyrant, and then turning 
a deaf ear to their constant cries for help, is not calculated to 
make them think much of the religion of the great nation whose 
fault it is that all these things take place. No, I have no reason 
to doubt that Cashmere may some day become, as Vigne hoped, 
“the focus of Christianity in Asia, the centre of a religion as pure 
as the eternal snows around it.” I think it may also be said that 
it was a jpity the wrongs of Cashmere were^brought into notice 
by a missionary, as people and the Government may think they 
are wanted to be made use of for furthering proselytism in 
Cashmere, and so they may be less inclined «o help that country. 

I quite agree with those who think that the Jess a missionary 
trusts to aid from the Government means to show equal favour 
to all religions in India ; and this is insisted on in the Queen’s 
proclamation, that intolerance, when brought to the Queen’s 
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notice, will meet with her marked displeasure. Now this alone 
would justify my asking the Government to mend matters in 
Cashmere, and so far help mission work there ; but I have 
revealed very little in this book concerning the conduct of the 
Cashmere Government towards Christians, inquirers and mis¬ 
sionaries. The Diwans may well wonder, as some of them will, 
at my forbearance. When the country is governed by us (which 
must very shortly come to pass), then NIulIahs, Missionaries, 
Llamas, Sikh priests, and Brahmins, can all work away without 
fear or favour there. 

I wish in this book simply to write as an English eye-witness 
to the oppression and misrule calmly tolerated by us in the 
dominions of our subject, Rhumber Singh. No matter who 
brings these things before the public, they are facts whoever 
deposes to them ; they are such as require instant action whoever 
writes about them. Throughout this book I have understated 
matters ; I have not shown up all I might, but have chiefly, almost 
entirely I think, confined myself to points that have been already 
noticed by writers in the Indian newspapers. I think that what 
little has been published of doings in Cashmere by the Indian 
press, is probably only known to and proved by myself. I beg 
the reader to realise clearly these following facts before perusing 
this book, and I will remind him of them as I proceed :— 

1st. That Cashmere and its people were sold by us to 
Gholab Singh for 7,500,000 rupees in 1846. 

2nd. That this sale was against the wish of the people, who 
were allowed no choice in the matter. 

3rd. That the Rajah of Cashmere is our tributary, bound by 
treaty to acknowledge our entire supremacy, and is not an 
independent prince but our subject. 

4th. That some of the matters referred to in this pamphlet 
have before this been brought to the notice of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and that its remonstraces and injunctions to the Rajah have 
either been very weak or not attended to by him, as things in 
that country get daily worse and worse. 

I have no personal animosity against the Rajah ; I sincerely 
believe he has no better friend than myself. I look on him as a 
weak, ignorant prince, a puppet in the hands of his diwans. Then 
as I honestly could, I have defended him in the Indian pape rs, but 
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though he does not know all that is done in his name in his domi¬ 
nions, yet the state of things there is the result of his apathy and 
weakness, lama far truer friend than those who only talk 
softly with him, and who keep pandering to his pride, hiding 
what is notorious from him, and letting him and his Durbar go 
on in a way that must sooner or later compel us to act toward 
him in every stern manner. He said to me himself, “1 hnow 
have many enemies around me.” 1 think the Rajah would like 
to be released from the evil hands into which he has fallen. He 
has not one atom of authority or power in Cashmere, except 
when he issues orders that please the set who rule him. Neither 
have I any personal ill-feeling against any of his diwans. 
Kirpa Ram. the most dreaded and unpopular of them all, 1 foun 
to be always most civil, most obliging to me, friendly in manner 
to me. so far as regards my interview with him. But I have 
nothing to do with the civilities 1 myself received from the Rajah 
or his diwans. Few natives in power in Cashmere would not be 
civil if they thought it their interest so to be. The Rajah, poor 
man, is responsible, next to us, for all the misrule of Cashmere. 
Ten years have proved him utterly unfit to govern the country. 
Our constant remonstrances (if they have not been sent, more- 
shame on us) have been unavailing. Cashmere is daily going from 
bad and worse to utter ruin. The country was never sold to the 
friends of Gholab Singh, and to his son’s friends, our subjects, to 
rule over to our dishonour and detriment. There is no remedy 
but immediate annexation, and this annexation ought to take 


place at once. 

1 can see no remedy for the evils in Cashmere except 
annexation, and in this instance 1 know of no valid objection. 
Quietly to seize an independent kingdom governed by a Rajah, 
simply because we think it good policy to do so, is most unjust, 
but as regards Cashmere things are different. Grant that Kingdom 
to be an independent state (which it is not), then if annexation 
is unjust, why is not war at once declared against it, and the 
country taken by force ? Men who cry out against annexation 
cry out for w-ar when England is insulted, or her commerce 
unjustly interfered with, and therefore can have no objection to 
w-ar being commenced against the ruler of Cashmere. Let the 
reason for all the wars we have undertaken during the last two 
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hundred years be considered, and it will be found that no 
independent king has given us so much cause of offence 
as the ruler of Cashmere, our own feudatory. War (at present) 
with Rhumber Singh is absurd. I would undertake to hand 
over the country to an English governor without one soldier to 
help me, or one life being lost, if written authority were given me 
by the Indian Government. If the inhabitants of Cashmere 
were allowed the choice, every one of them, except a few in power, 
would give their vote to be governed by the English, Why are 
they not asked who they wish for their ruler, Victoria, or Hindoo 
Diwans ? Every man, woman, and child in the place would 
welcome us, and are now calling to us to free them, and govern 
them and turn out the vultures that prey upon them. As yet 
their entreaties have been of no avail; the Rajah has bought over, 
and won over many who, if they chose, could have moved even Sir 
John Lawrence to rouse himself, and insist on Cashmere being 
fairly treated. But instead of Sir John’s mild remonstrances being 
cared for in Cashmere they are positively laughed at; the manner 
in which the viceroy, the governor of the Punjab, and the Resident 
are humbugged, as regards Cashmere, is a never-failing source 
of amusement to a few of my friends in the Serinaghar Durbar. 
The things that are palmed off upon these excellent worthies as 
facts about Cashmere are almost too absurd for even their 
credulity. And so I can see no remedy but annexation. Inquiries 
ordered by the Viceroy into affairs in Cashmere would discover 
nothing. A committee of inquiry sitting in Serinaghur would 
be a farce. The childish way our authorities have behaved 
towards Cashmere has put things so much into the hands of the 
Rajah s friends, that, I really believe, if Sir John Lawrence was to 
visit Serinaghur, raise the British standard on one side of the 
Jhelum, and invite those who wished for our rule to flock around 
him, that all the people would cross over and shout, “long live the 
Rajah . And why ? Because the Cashmerees see how long the 
Rajah has cajoled and insulted us with impunity, and they see 
how utterly weak in diplomacy and everything else we have 
always been in all our actions regarding Cashmere. But if the 
thing were done properly (no child or native sent up as 
Commissioner), and the people could see that we were prepared 
not to listen to interested nonsense any more, then the day of 
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the annexation of Cashmere would occasion one of the most 
affecting scenes that Asia ever bore witness to. That land, 
its “traditions coeval with the flood*’, “the garden of the world, 
*‘the paradise of Asia,** “the vale of Cashmere, would suddenly 
seem touched with a divine wand. Thousands and thousands of 
would return to their land once more , the spot that now is 
the scene of vile oppression and abominable misrule, would change, 
from a scene of ruin and decay, into a busy happy colony of 
of subjects of England. Until .this happens, let every one who 
writes and talks about our fostering care for the people of India, 
our justice, our mercy, our honour, our religious tolerance, and 
our hatred of oppression, be silent. No historian or legislator 
who loves truth can talk of our enlightened rule in India, and the 
blessing it is to natives, so long as Cashmere remains trodden 
down and trampled on as at present, giving all such assertions 

the lie. 



In the debates in Parliament concerning the advisability of 
sending an expedition to liberate the Abysinian captives, one of 
the strongest arguments put forward by men who know 
something about Eastern politics was this; “If we do not at once 
act in a very decisive, spirited manner in this matter, then our 
prestige by which we rule India will be greatly damaged, the 
consequences of timid or lethargic action in this affair may be 
productive of the most disastrous consequences to the stability 
of the government in our India possessions’*. This was well said, 
the natives of India do not yet obey us for love; it is not their 
affection for us, their rulers, which prevents their trying to turn 
us out of India. It is the prestige attached to the British power 
throughout the world, the belief that though we are infidels or 
unclean, yet that they cannot stand against us in battle array 
successfully; the knowledge that when we consider ourselves 
insulted that satisfaction is at once demanded, and if not 
obtained, that we take it by force of arms, whether the offender 
be powerful or weak. It is these ideas of us that keep the 
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Mussulman, the Hindoo, and the Sikh, from rising against us, if 
they wished to do so. Anything that tends to lower our prestige, 
anything that shows the people of India that sometimes the lion 
can be bearded in his own den with impunity, that sometime we 
can be treated in a way that we should never think of treating 
our own subjects, and yet not notice the insult. Such things, 
I say, will weaken our power and the hold of its dread upon the 
natives of India. It is all very well to talk of winning the people 
to us, our good government, and so making them see that it is for 
their own advantage always to be loyal to us, but unfortunately, 
few natives reason as we do; those making plenty of rupees under 
our Raj may tolerate us for a time, and glady, but the masses, if 
they think or reason at all, consider that all the improvements 
we effect in the country, and all rupees that are laid out to 
benefit, are only for our own purposes, and the more we improve 
the country by what we do for it, the more they covet to possess 
it again. If India ever becomes Christian, perhaps we may trust 
more to gratitude among the people for the advantages bestowed 
by our rule over them ; but for a very long while to come, we 
must be content to feel ourselves obeyed, simply because we are 
the strongest. When that strength is doubted, then, and then only, is 
there danger in India of losing our authority over that country. No 
doubt, if the people rose tommorow and killed every European in 
Hindoostan, we could very soon take and conquer it all again, 
but without such an insurrection great harm can be done, if the 
natives are allowed to have reason to think that they have it in 
their power only to shake our government a little, or even to 
treat it in an off-hand way. to disoblige, to throw discredit upon 
it, to cajole it, or to offend it with impunity. Now the Cashmere 
Government is not only daily, by its acts and diplomacy, ruining 
our prestige in India, but in Central Asia as well. If the French 
(much as we dread them according to some) were once to treat us 
as the Maharaja of Cashmere daily behaves towards us, our 
ambassador would be recalled, and war declared in a week. It 
is no use saying we must be jealous for our place and honour 
among the nations of Europe, and that we can afford to be 
insulted by a feudatory Rajah, just as a mastiff may despise a cur 
who insults him, with no loss to his dignity. We cannot afford 
to be laughed at in India by any one, we cannot afford to be 
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quietly treated in a manner by one of our own subjects, which 
would make even the mild Hindoo, were he a king, to order his 

troops to arms to punish the offender, even though an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign. 

Until Cashmere is ours, it will be a sharp thorn in our 
side. At present everything connected v^ith that country is 
poisoning our reputation, not only in India, but in Central Asia 
also. Our policy from fi*-st to last as regards that unhappy land 
has been unjust, unfeeling, unworthy of us, and suicidal. The 
following assertions and remarks I make, knowing them to be true 
and just, and they will prove, I think, that our conduct towards 
Cashmere, and that of the Cashmere government (put there by 
us) towards ourselves, and towards the unfortunate people we 
sold to them, has been productive of much that is spoiling our 
prestige as Christians, as just, as haters of oppression, as powerful 
defenders of the poor, as tolerant regarding religion, and as 
protectors and encouragers of commerce. 

(I) First be it remembered, that, as far back as 1820 two 
envoys were sent to us from Cashmere asking for protection.’ 

sla Jrj “ ^ (nothing in the annals of 

slavery was worse) selling Cashmere to Gholab Singh at all the 

injustice being the greater, as an inoffensive people, who never 

sttllTishrd r govern them, and who 

111 wished for us to be their masters instead of Gholab Singh 

o was hated from Lch toJummoo), were handed over to a 

iCcashm^eL^"''"^'*^"** 

MusMiim7r!’“‘ discontent amongst the 

manrr^nr ‘here only, our having sold so 

ma^y followers of Islam to Hindoo idolater, to rule over, and 
terribly oppress as well. 

pray daily for us to come and govern 
Cashmere and the whole of that country echoes the prayer. • 

•, ; That the Government is so bad in Cashmere, that it is 

prifys^ reproach to us not to do away with it as that country 
(6) That hundreds a nd hundreds of Cashmerccs die yearly, 

• The common title by which we arc addressed by the natives is Garib Parwar. 
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owing to the avarice and oppression of the Rajah. 

(7) That the Rajah has several times violated the treaty 

between our Government and Gholab Singh. 

(8) That the famines in Cashmere are not caused as a 
general by the failure of the crops, but by locking up of the 
grain by the doling it out in handfuls at exorbitant prices, and 
by sending the grain out of the country to sell in the hills near 
Ghilgit, the peasants whose labour produced that grain being 
forced to carry the loads to Ghilgit themselves, where hundreds 
of them die from cold and starvation yearly, with loads of food 
on their backs. 

(9) That the Rajah has attacked neighbouring hill tribes, 
sometimes without our permission, violating Article 5 of the 
treaty. 

(10) That this causes ill-feeling among those tribes towards 
us, they knowing that the Rajah is bound by treaty with us not 
to take up arms against them at all without our special permission 

and sanction. 

(11) That false reports of these affairs are sent to us by the 
Rajah, or published by him, to make us think that excellently 
we have been keeping these frontier tribes in check at no expense 

to ourselves. 

(12) That the Cashmere government are in the habit of 
sending false reports of affairs in that country to some of the 

Indian newspapers. 

(13) That the head of the Cashmere government sends false 
official reports to the English Resident at Serinaghur, knowing 
those reports to be false, and the natives knowing it also. 

(14) That the Rajah has been for some time levying duties 

and customs on people who are not his subjects but ours. 

(15) That he has been in the habit of preventing commerce 

flowing into our dominions by force. 

(16) That he has compelled traders by force to come 

through his territory, who were coming to us, in order to levy 
money from them. 

(17) That he has annexed territory to his own without ask¬ 
ing our permission. (See Article 4 of the treaty.) 

(18) That the trade ready to flow to Hindustan from 
Varkund, Khoten, Tartary and other places, is stopped by the 
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treatment traders receive from the Rajah’s officials, which fact 

damages our prestige and popularity in those parts of Central 
Asia. 


(19) That the inhabitants of Cashmere are not allowed to 

come into our territory, no one being allowed to come without 

a pass, which seldom obtained without having interest or giving 
bribe. 


(20) That hundreds of Cashmerees escape over the hills 

to our territory yearly, leaving their country, their homes, their 

families, solely on account of the oppression and misrule 
rampant in their own land. 

(21) That that country, said by all to be so fruitful and 

so tair, IS comparatively going to waste, and becoming depopu- 
lated year by year. 

‘slavery', in every sense of the term, exists in 

and 1 ^^®’ his Own, not even his soul 

the rlf °u ' ®''=*'y‘hing, the land, the water, the food, and 

the refuse of the woods, being the Rajah’s. 

there^ffL^ehl is in the hands of the Rajah so that 

genTur* i° fact to r enterprise-no encouragement to 

gen us , in fact, to be in appearance in possession of money is 

a crime, unless much of it goes to the Rajah. 

(24) That the Rajah will not allow British gentlemen to 
remain in his dominions during six months of the year • Persians 
and others with whom we mav hannen to it ’ 

us brinis Jreat* ‘^e Rajah and his officials towards 

vfsito"s a t?e* f? being allowed up as 

cornffig and ZIL f date of our 

of the^visitor^ “Pon many 

so as to m-tif \k mgs unpleasant in numerous ways 

"'-tt unpopular with us. ^ 

visitors ^ve increases the price of supplies to 

particular T ^ object to make gain of us in 

particular, and to make us think that Cashmere after all is not 
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such a fruitful country. 

(27) That the Rajah makes us buy our provisions from 
himself,at a fixed rate,which is most exorbitant, getting the 
English Resident yearly to sign the tariff paper; people wishing to 
supply Europeans at their own prices being forbidden so to do 
and punished if detected so doing. 

(28) That contrary to the spirit of this extract from the 
Queen’s proclamation, 1858, religious toleration does not exist in 
Cashmere, it being a crime in Cashmere for any one to become a 
member of the same religion of the Queen who issued that 
proclamation, and of whom the Rajah is a subject, and whose 
supermacy he acknowledges. “We desire no extension of our 
present territorial possessions ; and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions, of our rights, to be attempted 
with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native 
princes as our own, and we desire that they, as well as our own 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social advance¬ 
ment which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government. We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfill. 
Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. 

We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be 
in anywise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observance, but they all shall alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of any of 
our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure.’" 

(29) That men have actually been persecuted and imprison¬ 
ed for inquiring after or professing Christianity in Cashmere. 

(30) That not only is religious toleration not shown to its 
people, but that hindrances are put in the way of our having 
divine services, the English visitors having to worship in the 
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upper-room of the Residency, sometimes a building most 
unsuitable for a place of assembly worship. 

(31) That the Rajah has distinctly refused permission for 
the English to build for themselves a suitable place for the 
performance of divine worship. 

(32) That the object in making us worship in the Residency 
is not seeking our benefit, but an interested plan of the Rajah’s. 

(33) That we have not a foot of land wherein to bury our 
dead, that the Rajah will not even allow us to keep and consecrate 
an acre of ground wherein to bury officers who die. Bishop 
Cotton was allowed to read the consecration service over that 
spot where the graves were, but with the condition that the land, 
the tombs, everything there, were to be fully understood to be 
still the sole property of the Rajah, he in return engaging to 
keep the graveyard and the tombs in repair, which he does not 
do. This year (in the early part of it) until a complaint was 
made, the place was in a disgraceful state. 

(^^) That a proof of the country being comparatively 
de-populated owing to oppression, is the fact that no woman 
under any pretext whatever is allowed to pass out of the country. 

(35) That instances have occurred when the authorities 

have stopped English travellers who had Cashmere servants, 

and locked those servants up. In one case, a gentleman and 

his wife had to witness their Cashmere servant, who was carrying 

their baby in his arms, turned back through a large village, 
and all ; 


(36) That it is very seldom, if an English visitor is annoyed 
or insuled in Cashmere, tliat lie can obtain any redress or 
satisfaction whatever, except promises which are not fulfilled. 


(37) That every possible difficulty is thrown in the way of 
procuring supplies except at certain places, for certain reasons. 

(38) That while the poor peasants are forbidden to bring 
their supplies to the English visitors for sale, that women of 


improper character arc allowed to come freely, because they are 
all tax payers to the Rajah. I mention this simply to show the 

avarice of the Rajah’s government, and its oppression of the 
labouring classes. 


(39) That if a nioofishee comes to the bungalows to teach 
Cashmeree to a European, he is threatened and punished if his 
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visits are repeated, by the Rajah. 

(40) That the Rajah only allows us fifteen annas for our 
rupee in Cashmere, his annas being far inferior to ours, while 
his own wretched Chilkee rupee is valued at ten annas. 

(41) That, according to the Rajah’s own reports, the 
cholera was far worse in Cashmere this year than in any other 
part of India. By his own account it is a hotbed of Cholera, 
and as lie refuses to do anything to try and stay its progress in 
his dominions, it would be as well if we took Cashmere, if only 
for the reason of making it healthier and stopping the spread 


of that pestilence. 

(42) That owing to the indifference and cruelty of the 
Rajah’s government, hundreds of lives were needlessly lost by 


its inhuman behaviour wliile cholera 


was raging this year in 


Serinaghur. 

(43) That intolerance as regards Ciiristianity is carried to 
such a pitch, tliat men coming to the medical missionary to have 
an operation performed, have been prevented so doing, and 
have died in consequence. 

( 44 ) Tliat sentries are regularly posted to prevent people 

coming to the medical missionary. 

(45) That not only are the Caslimerecs persecuted for 
coming to the medical missionary, but tliat Pathans have also 
been thus dealt with. 

(46) That the Rajah takes bad characters from our army 
into his, and that his sepoys connot return to Hindostan with¬ 
out bribing, or escaping back over the hills. 

(47) That not only are Cashmcrecs forbidden to quit the 
country, but our subjects also, unless in the service of European 


visitors. 

(48) That although the Resident has no authority to punish 
a Cashinerce, yet the Rajah lias in one or two instances seized 
and put in chains our siilqects who have been accused of crimes 
in Cashmere, and the Rajah will not improve his roads, thereby 

hindering traffic and inconveniencing us. 

(49) Tliat if it is true that the Russians are advancing, as 

said, they can have a fair pretext for quarrelling with us, and 
attacking Cashmere at any moment, owing to the manner the 
Rajah oppresses the traders coming from those lands which will 
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soon be Russians according to all accounts. 

Cr^O) That the Rajah’s government have been in the habit of 

reading and destroying Icitcrs, sent to Luropeans in Cashmere. 

(51) Article 9 of the treaty: “The British Goverment will 

give Its aid to Maharaja Gholab Singh, in protecting his territories 
from external enemies". 

Let us make our own enemies, not let ourselves be bound 
any onger to defend a prince whose wretched court mav plunge 

Theri° “ '"r foment by its mean policy and inlrieucs. 

There is not an officer of the Indian army who knows anything 

asimerc that would wdlingly draw his sword to uphold 

l^^'nniahs (merchants), the Cashmere 

R; i?h r I ^ the 

troons "illingto send British 

ps across Cashmere to engage armies subsidised by Russia on 

to ficht Ladak ? Russia perhaps does not want 

Ladfk alio"’ f'"'m approaching 

been . If the Rajah is friendly to Russia, he will be an enemy 
at any time to us; if he treats Russia as he has treated us, Russia 

would punish him severely, or also insist on our doing it. If he 

den/'^’H Russia, on their approach, tf.cn sucdi conduct 

demands our wrath for why did he notact friendly to us his 

be'rul'd r,' " allegiance ? For better, let Cashmere 

bv helo- ucighboiinng countries to us at once, 

die niv"’® r’^" a' '‘’an let a collection of men from 

p ains of Hindustan, our own subjects in the Rajah’s service 

whichTsair "" """ ^■■^^'’"’8 «PP^^^sion for self,’ 

which IS alhcnaling the poor Cashmcrces from us for not freeing 

them, and niaking them ready to welcome any one, Russian or 
we sol Tit ‘^'ael, shameful bondage into which 

foes R'^care bound to assist the Raiah aeainsl his 

r?Dhi’er Depend upon it, if it was a 

assio n"r‘' ''a'c asked our 

« SSI Stance before now. 
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i Justice and humanity require that we begin to govern 
Cashmere ourselves. If it is not right, yet political interest 
ought to induce those who think more of politics than justice and 
humantity, surely it is expedient as well as right to re-buy it. 
If you sell a man a beautiful horse, or rather give him one at a 
nomical price, surely most men would consider it right to take 
back the animal if its new owner immediately began to starve and 
beat it to death. Surely all the English blood that was shed in 
fight with the Sikhs till March, 1846, was not poured forth to 
gain Cashmere, in order to sell its innocent people into slavery, 
into the hands of grinding oppressors. Surely it must be our 
duty to govern those people who pray daily for us to come and 
free them from the yoke under which we bound them. Surely 
England has conquered many a fair land against the wish of its 
people, and called it glory, and never a sin; then why not 
rule over those people whose voices, whose prayers, whose 
degradation and sufferings, and whose living blood calls us, if 
not to avenge, at least to free them ? One blow, one pang, and 
many a murdered soul is set free, but lifelong bondage is living 
death. It is not one Cashmeree, not one discontented peasant, 
not the Mohammedans only but the Pundits also; it is all 
Cashmere, that groans under a rule that would plunge any 
people into misery that enduredj^f a man worked his horse 
from sunrise till dark daily, ^H^-took some of that animals 
food to sell, and let his groom do likewise, then all Englan 
would cry shame. -Shameful cruelty to a horse”, is an attractive 
heading to a newspaper paragraph, but the same cruelty to living 
human souls is either not believed or not cared for in Englan , 
if it happens out of it, sometimes. At almost any 
can hear songs about old England, “the land of the free , the 
dread of the slaver,” and so on ; but in Cashmere slavery exists 
simply because we uphold the slaver. How many slave ships 
have we taken since 1845 ? How many of the slaves in them 
have we restored to their homes ? And how much money have 

we spent in putting slavery down ? All the same good results 

can be elTectcd with a stroke of a pen. “Annex Cashmere , 
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these two words would, if sent to the Viceroy in India, set free at 
once more than four hundred thousand slaves, and enable a 
hundred thousand exiles to return to their homes and country. 

We talk of ruling natives by their affection, acts of kindness 
wins them ; it would be a cheap purchase annexing others, who, 
if not conciliated soon, may some day help our foes. The other 
Rajahs are said to be jealous at the licence allowed to the ruler 
of Cashmere, who in their ideas, is only the son of the adventurer 
Gholab Singh. The Cashmere gate at Delhi sets one thinking, 
that possibly our conduct to Cashmere was one reason God 
allowed the mutiny. Many orators told us that the mutiny was 
a punishment for our sins in India and failure of duty towards 
it. If this was the case, then one of our great sins was our treat¬ 
ment ol Cashmere, selling a country against its wish to a tyrant, 
for a sum of money, and then for years refusing to listen to the 

Sot freedom of the slaves we bound and sold. 

Hundreds ol objections will of course be raised. Let us 

look at some that have been raised by the Rajah’s friends and 
others. 

1. “To annex Cashmere would be to break a Treaty.” 

To this 1 reply, the treaty is broken already by the Rajah him¬ 
self and that the treaty was an unjust one. That in the recent 
settlement of the Mysore Question it was said, if the Queen’s 
proclamation was not faithfully observed, that all trust in Govern¬ 
ment would be gone. For the same reason these paragraphs of 
that proclamation should be attended to at once, and the Raiah 

made to feel Her Majesty’s great displeasure by puttine an 
Lnglish Governor over Cashmere. 

2. “It might involve us with Russia, or with somebody some- 

how or other.” 

!«' involve ourselves than letting it be done for us. 

Russia seeks territorial aggrandisement, who is more likely 
to advance near us w^ Rumbher Sir^h as the ruler of Cashmere, 
an 1 we ru ed that country. The Cashmere officials, by their 
conduct, arc more likely to provoke her to war than we are. If 
t 1 C o jeet of Russia s advance is commerce, she must either win 
over the Rajah or sweep him away, as tiie great hindrance to 
commerce in Central Asia is the Cashmere Government. Bv 
annexing Cashmere, we should please the 1 rench; they are the 
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chief buyers of the shawls, which are yearly getting dearer and 
worse under the extortions and oppression of the Rajah. 

3. “The expense.” The great objection of course. 

. Unfortunately no expense would need to exist. If pro¬ 
perly ruled. Cashmere w'ould pay us ten times over, and far 
more than any other spot in India does. The country would 
pay as a sanitarium the force to keep it in order a mere nothing. 
And if a large force was required, better to have one there ready, 
than to march an army there at a week’s notice, to drive out 
enemies who will pour into it some day if things go on as at 
present. 

4. “The people are a despicable lot.” 

Starve a dog and then call it a cur. I know the Cashmerees 
as well as anyone ; in their own country no one knows them 
better, and I unhesitatingly aver, that considering the circum¬ 
stances we compelled him to live in, that a Cashmeree is as fine 
a character as any in India. If one had a son, and flogged, 
punished, worked him from seven till he was twenty years old, 
1 suspect that youth would turn out a mean-spirited, inferior 
man. The poor Cashmeree is like a mouse trying to drink milk 
with an army of cats in the same room with him./ The Cashmeree 
dresses dirtily, walks sloughingly, does everything slyly, lies 
constantly in order to save himself from oppression, from the 
suspicion of not having enough for himself and his family. 
Spies, reporters, bribery, treachery, are all among and around 
them ; they sometimes are afraid to speak much to each other 
and are afraid to talk of their wrongs even sometimes to 
each other; every one is suspicious of his neighbour. When 
in the plains, he is a stranger. If a Cotwal is after a thief 
and cannot find him, he will be sure to collar and accuse the 
first Cashmeree he can, he having on friends. When bargaining 
with us, they do not lie worse than Hindustanees. As regards 
stealing, I have always found them to be far more honest. 
I have seen far more thieving, cheating, and roguery of all kinds 
practised by servants of the plains than by Cashmerees,both in 
the Punjab and Serinaghur. It is all the more reason for 
annexing Cashmere (abusing the people) half their vices being the 
fruits of long periods of misrule. They are as clever as any 
people in India, far more so than any I ever met with there. 
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In Sennaghur, 1 believe,in course of time, the Cashmeree students 
would beat any class of students in India in almost any subject. 
Those who keep calling us to educate, educate, the natives (to 
do so without teaching Christianity is simply digging away the 
ground under our own feet) ought to join the cry, “Annex 
Cashmere . |Tlie Rajah will not allow education there, but to 
blind us, sends us a lew' thousand rupees occasionally to our 
Punjab Schools- The Cashmerees are not allowed to improve in 
any way by the Rajah. “Keep them grinding for our benefit”, 
is- the sole thought of their rulers. If Thomas Hood had ever 
been to Serinaghur, the “Song of the Shaw'l,” would have made 
him more pathetic than he has in his “Song of the Shirt.” 

5. “Our. breaking the treaty, would make us distrusted in future 
in our promises to natives’ ’. 

Again, 1 say the Rajah is already the violator of the Treaty, 
and that as he has broken it we are bound no longer, in honour 
to ourselves, to treat him as if he was blameless. This conduct 
low’ers us far more in the native ‘opinion; it creates jealousy, 
makes them wonder at our motive in tolerating his conduct so 
long. Certainly those who made that silly treaty w'ith Gholab 
Singh only gave him Cashmere to be ruled over, not for the 
people to be torn from their homes to die in the snows in Gilgit, * 
to die of starvation in tiie midst of luxuriant crops of all kinds, 
to toil like slaves and then not to have enough to live on, while\ 
the food is often reserved for sale till it rots, and then is doled^ 
out to those w'ho can bribe the Pundits to sell them enough for a ^ 
day. It is not as if I w'as the only j^erson who sorrows over the 
wrongs of Cashmere. Almost every traveller who goes up there 
comes back saying that a shame it w'as to sell it, and w'hat a 
shame not to lake it back again. Take the Indian press; even 
those papers in the pay or interest of the Rajah, admit that the 
almost unanimous opinion of English travellers in Cashmere 
IS that it is cruelly oppressed, and ought at once to be annexed. 

These gentlemen say the travellers listen to talcs that are not 
true, and that they are mere strangers in the country, and really 
know nothing of its affairs; but it is not the custom of English 
gentlemen,after travelling in any slate,to come back and tell of 
Its shameful misrule unless it was all true. One or tw'o travellers 
might come back with such tales, but two hundred w'ould not go 
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there year after year and. yet all come back saying that Cashmere 
is a place shamefully misgoverned. Without being prejudiced, I 
have always observed that those who persist for their own objects 
in screening the Rajah, either from ignorance or worse reasons, 
continually publish untruths. Assertions such as the following 

have been made:— 

‘•That Cashmere is the best ruled province in India, that 
the streets and roads are kept clean by the Maharaja; that 
hospitals were built all over the country immediately the cholera 
broke out ; that a famine was prevented by the noble exertions 
of Kirpa Ram, in 1886; that the people are happy and contented; 
that the Maharoja had remitted in one year, 1866, twenty five 
lacs of revenue ;” and so on. Every single statement here quoted 
I assert to be contrary to the fact. What object can officers 

have to gain by crying down the Rajah ? 

The majority of men go to Cashmere for shooting. 

Nothing disgusts an Indian sportsman more than to hear 
his favourite region for game is going to have a cantonment 
built near it ; and yet these sportsmen are the very men who 
come down to the plains again saying we ought to govern 
Cashmere ourselves. When almost every traveller says it, when 
all the people themselves say it, when there is the unanswerable 
proof of hundreds of Cashmerees flying yearly from their country 
to ours for refuge, it is simply folly to try and throw discredit 
on the fact. Most travellers who go to Cashmere, go, I suppose, 
to enjoy themselves and not to inquire about the oppression said 
to exist, and yet they return to the plains saying Cashmere is 
greatly oppressed. I went to Cashmere to work, and not to play, 
and studied continually to get at the truth of the matter. To see 
the oppression is easy enough, to prove each act and trace it to 
its source is harder ; but this I tried to do, and I proved that 
oppression exists far than any one dreams of that I have yet met 
with ; and I solemnly declare that the oppression in Cashmere 
allowed by us there to exist is a crying sin in the face of God, 
and a disgrace to our Government. Travellers will sometimes 
tell you that they heard no complaints, or that the people seemed 
contented enough. The people may seem to work away quietly, 
many of them may be happy, never having known a better lot ; 
the ordinary traveller might not see the oppression though 
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hearing of it, unless he tried to see it. Very good care is taken 
that Europeans do not see all that goes on by the Cashmere 
authorities. A gang of convicts seem uncomplaining enough at 
work, which considering how they are fed and cared for, is not 
surprising ; the Cashmerees are just like so many convicts, 
none work for their own benefit. They set to work quietly and 
with no pleasure like convicts ; it is all sowing for themselves to 
reap and carry to the barns of a hated government and race. 
The sooner the guns on the Hurce Burbut Fort fire a salute to 
welcome our flag on its ramparts the better; the sooner, for the 
sake of mercy, we annex a country that is more trodden under 
foot than it was even by Gholab Singh, the better for all. The 
sooner we turn out that Durbar composed of our own subjects, 
who use their upstart power only to annoy and insult us, the 
better for us. There is an old tradition that Cashmere is Eden 
transplated to its present site, after the cursed was to be the last 
to receive the blessing of Christianity. No other kingdom that 
pays us tribute is allowed to persecute those wishing to believe 
as we do. 

/^^ashmere is an Asian mystery for Disraeli, something more 
than shawls are looming in the future there. Here is a grievance 
for the Irish members, a country as beautiful as 'Ould Erine' ever 

I 

was, but ten thousand times more oppressed and worse governed; j 
here is a theme worthy of your eloquence, John Bright—worthy of- 
any man’s. You would like a republic, or at all events excite men 
to dislike our form of government; here is a tyrannical despot 
living on men we sold to be his slaves, and whom we stretch not 
a finger to help. Here is a despot with the blood of those on 
his hands who wished to be your fellow-subjects to a Queen they 
would love as much as you do. We have been called a nation of 
shopkeepers the most cruel bargain wc ever made was selling the 
souls of men. Whether that was justifiable or not, here are the 
men calling to us now to bear rule over themselves praying to us 
to set them free. Docs England not know of, or docs she wilfully 
forget, the existence of such a spot as Cashmere, which might 
have been and still may and must be one of the fairest jewels 
of her crown ? Because Tom Moore wrote a poem and mentions 
Cashmere in it, are we to tliink its existence only a myth ? Ladies 
all know of it by its shawls ; shopkeepers call their fine flannels 
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by Its name, yet we quietly shut our eyes to all the ruin we 
ourselves allow.to exist there. 

1 have not the interest, the talents, or the money to rouse 
the British Empire to do its duty towards poor Cashmere ; 
perhaps others will take up the cause, for it is a good one to 
plead in. I hope, 1 pray, and so do many beside myself, that 
wrongs of Cashmere will be redressed at once by annexing it. 
I am not the only person waiting for the answer to the question, 
will you free Cashmere or not ? There is many a Cashmeree 
wishing success to my mission, and asking his prophet or his 
stocks and stones, to bless it. Things cannot go on as they are; 
attention will be forced upon Cashmere ere long, and it must 
eventually be governed by us in self-defence. My motive, 
however, is not for policy but humanity—to set free a people 
oppressed by our own subjects; and I can only attempt it (being 
a clergyman, and not Garibaldi) by writing a sixpenny pamphlet 
to inform my countrymen, whose boast it is to be the haters of 
oppression, that there is slavery, cruel bondage allowed to exist 
by us in our own land, India, and that Cashmere is like Israel in 
I^gypt, with its cry continually going up to Heaven. 
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I print these extracts from Indian newspapers to show the 
reader that others besides myself have called attention to the wrongs 
of Cashmere. The viceroy seems quite indifferent or wants instruc¬ 
tions from home. The press in England may succeed in getting 
Parliament to take the matter up in a very decided manner, and 
insist on Cashmere being relieved from oppression, governed by us, 
or annexed, the only way to make sure of the object. Again, 1 may 
remark that I have not told “half the facts", but have understated 
things. Those who ought to know something about the state of 
affairs on the frontiers of India will some day be filled with wonder 

at their own ignorance as to what goes on under their own noses in 
and around Cashmere. 

(1) Cashmere : The Cuba of The East 

If the British public were told of a country whence their 
trade is barred by prohibitory imposts, and themselves excluded 
except under vexatious and dishonouring restrictions of time and 
place, their first thought would be of China or Japan. But China 
and Japan have now been opened to English enterprise. If it 
were further explained that the country in question not only kept 
its own trade from us, but cut us off from the commerce of a 
continent, a rich mart for our produce and a fertile field for the 
supply of our wants, no one would doubt that such a land must 
be under the rule of a sovereign, formidable by his arms or 
influence, thus to keep the great British nation at bay. Such 
things could scarcely be believed of a feudatory of our own, 
lately the petty chieftain of Jummo, now, through our ill-required 
liberality, the Maharaja of Cashmere. The father of this prince, 
who ventures to practise towards us an exclusive policy which 
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we should not tolerate from any of the nations of Europe, our 
equals, received from our hands his dominions and rank not 
twenty years ago. The interval has been spent by him and by his 
son in reducing the valley of Cashmere into a Cuba; and by us 
in exalting our own creature until we have almost persuaded 
ourselves that he is powerful, and him and his ministers that he 
is powerful and omipotent. A close copy of Napoleon’s famous 
“Continental system,” by which all the ports of Europe were 
shut against British commerce, now flourishes on our own front¬ 
ier, combined with a depth of national slavery to which we can 
no longer find parallels on an equal scale, since Russia has 
emancipated her serfs, and America her negroes. This obscure 
Punjab Chief can boast that he is acting with impunity towards 
the “Lords of the East,” in such a manner as once cost Denmark 
her navy, and Napoleon his throne at their hands, and is 


inflicting on the people, confided by us to his care, a curse such 
as brought the great republic of the West to the verge of ruin but 


yesterday. He is the representative and source of a policy not 
merely of protection but of prohibition ; not only of political 
but of personal slavery. And this policy is upheld by British 
bayonets, supported by the apostles of commercial and social 


freedom. 

It is unnecessary to give a detail of this chietain’s measures 
against our trade and intercourse with Central Asia. All Northern 
India knows them too well. Take the following official account 
as a sample of his proceedings in the one article of shawl-wool. 
The extract is from a report made to the Punjab government in 
1863 by Mr. Egerton, then deputy commissioner of the hill 
district of Kangra. Speaking of Chanthan, the frontier province 
of Thibet, he writes : “The influence of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, partly from old established commercial intercourse, 
and partly from his generally having an imposing military force 
on frontier, while hardly a British police constable has been seen 

there, is quite paramount, and quite eclipses ours.There 

exist, in fact, two great monopolies the monopoly of shawls, held 
by the Maharaja, and the monopoly of shawl-wool, held by the 
Thibetans and so they play into each others hands. But not only 
does the Maharaja endeavour to monopolise the shawl-wool of 
Chantham, he absolutely interdicts the passage of the shawl-wool 
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of Yarkund through his territories.” Thus, as Mr. Egerton 
views, by monopolising the shawl-wool of Thibet on the east, and 
interdicting that of Yarkund on the north, he effectually prevents 
a single ounce of that valuable commodity from reaching British 
territory ; for, “if he supplied himself with Yarkund ‘pushm* he 
could not prevent the produce of Chanthan which would thus be 
left in want of a purchaser, from finding its way to Noorpoor and 
Umritsur, whereas, with the co-operation of the Thibetans, he can 
and does, exclude the wool of Yarkund ” But the climax was 
reached when, last year, Mr. Forsyth, the commissioner of the 
Trans-Sutlej States, discovered that this feaudatory chief was 
actually levying tribute within the dominions of his liege lords 
exacting a tax from our ow’n officials in the border province of 
Lahoul. Surely never was vassal so insolent since Charles the 
Bold imprisoned his suzerain, Louis XI, in Peronne Castle. 

So much for his conduct towards ourselves. But what will 
the English nation say when it discovers that it is upholding a 
great slave-owning dominion. For this must come to light. 
England must before long arrive at a knowledge of the facts. 
Slavery, rooted out in the west at the cost of the prosperity of 
our colonies and of millions of treasures, flourishes in the East 
under the shadow of the English flag. We sacrifice hundreds of 
valuable English lives on the fever-stricken coasts of Africa to 
guard against the extinct evils of the slave-trade; and at the same 
time we exalt among the princes of India the great slave holder 
who owns, not a gang, but a nation of bondsmen. We deeorate 
him, and point him out to his peers as the ruler whom England 
delights to honour. It cannot be concealed that Cashmere is one 
vast slave-worked plantation. The passes are Jealously guarded 
against the tide of fugitives which yet annually escapes into the 
British provinces. Throughout the year, villagers, men, women, 
and children, are turned out each morning at the sound of a 
drum to work in gangs under alien taskmasters, at a husbandry 
of which they are not to reap the benefits. When ripe, the crops 
of each village arc stored in open-air granaries strictly guarded; 
and when after many weeks’ and even months’ delay, the whole 
produce of the country had been duly calculated and valued, 
the grain is “doled out in quantities just sufficient to keep life 
and soul together”—to use the words of Colonel Markham. 
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Meanwhile, they may starve, should their last allowance happen • 
to be exhausted. This state of things Englishmen have witnessed. 
For two years, owing to a deficiency in the crops, there had been 
a famine in the land. In the ensuing year, 1865, there was a 
splendid crop, especially of rice. This crop had been gathered 
in and stored. But the calculations had not been completed; 
the new crop could not be broken in upon; thus the villagers, 
who had been starving for two years, must starve on still for 
week after week in full sight of the beautiful harvest which 
their fields had produced. At Budrawah, owing to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the British provinces, the people were at first able, 
during the famine, to supply themselves with food. But this 
traffic no sooner sprang up than it was taken advantage of for 
fresh exactions by the pitiless officials. A special impost was 
established; and the starving wretches, who at the expense of a 
wearisome journey had brought loads of food to save their 
families alive, found themselves compelled to surrender a great 
part of their hardly earned supplies at the frontier. 

And, in the valley itself, when dying from the scarcity 
which had afflicted the land, they sought a substitute for their 
usual food in the fish of their rivers, they were met by a stern 
interdict from their rulers ? And why they were met by a stern 
interdict from their rulers? And why were they thus debarred from 
the resources which nature offered them ? Because their Hindoo 
masters, in their puerile superstition, chose to give out that the 
soul of the late Maharaja Gholab Singh had suffered transmi¬ 
gration into the body of a fish. Hence this source of supply was 
interdicted to the whole people, happy at least that His High¬ 
ness's soul had fixed upon a definite place of residence ; for, at 
first, the whole animal kingdom, fish, flesh and fowl, was tabooed 
to them. An English officer, passing up the Jehlum in his boat 
during one of those years of famine, observed three half-starved 
natives, chained naked, on the bank of the river, at a desolate 
spot many miles from any habitation. Each of them wore a 
necklace of stinking fish, and they had been left thus for three 
days and three nights already without food or drink. What was 
their offence ? They had been driven by hunger to catch a few 
fish, in defiance of the interdict, and had been found out. While 
thus the Maharaj'a does not accept the responsibility, acknow- 
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lodged even by the slave-driver of America, of providing with 
sufficient food to those w'hom he holds in bondage and who enrich 
him by their labour; he, in addition, taxes tlieni in every 
particular that is capable of taxation. Every fruit-tree as it 
ripens is guarded, and its produce taken over for Government. 
Every hunter has to pay tribute in kind of the proceeds of his 
chase. Every one w'ho wears ornaments beyond the common, or 
clothes better than the roughest, is marked down for plunder by 
the rapacious officials. On one occasion, noticing a bracelet 
on the wrist of a village head-man, an English traveller asked 
whether it was of silver. All the by-standers burst into laughter, 
while the wearer anxiously assured him that it was only lead, 
adding, “Silver ! why ? how should men wear silver in t!ie country 
of Maharaja ?” 

At the village of Atwat, where the remains of terraces on the 
hill-sides give evidence of the former size of the palace, and 
w'here tradition afhrms that there formerly dwelt a race of chiefs 
sufficiently rich to own elephants, the sole inhabitants are now an 
old man and his wife. A few trees now remain of a grove of fine 
walnuts near his house. These few are still assessed at the full 
tax w'hich was formerly demanded when all the trees were 
standing. Three times has he escaped into the mountains, 
abandoning both land and house, and three times has been 
brought back by emissaries from the district ofTjcials who had 
promised that he should be released from a tax on property 
which had no existence. Each time lie was deceived, although 
the engagement was made in writing. “Now", he told liis inqui¬ 
rer, “I am too old to ily again ; but the Maharaja won’t get much 

more from the walnut tree of Atwat, for 1 shall not last much 
longer.” 

From October till IVlarch, no European is sufrered to witness 
die state of the people ; but of this long “winter of their 
discontent,” stories ooze out in each returning spring, when 
the rough work of annual oppression has somewhat abated, 
and the country is again considered presentable to civilised eyes. 
One considerable item of this chieftain's revenue is derived 
fiom a trafic which most countries endeavour to conceal but 
which flourishes openly and avowedly in Cashmere. The class 
engaged in it are owned as slaves by others who were formerly in 
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their position. The authority of the latter is backed by the 
whole power of the Maharaja, to whom reverts at their death all 
the wealth gathered during their infamous life. Should one of 
their bondwomen attempt to leave her degrading profession, 
she is driven back with the lash and the rod into her mistress’s 
power. These facts are certain. Here is a prince fit to be 
decorated with the Star of India, a worthy Knight for an Order 
of which our Queen is the head. The owner of a whole nation, 
he sucks his riches from their life-blood, and stoops to draw a 
degrading revenue by ^pandering to their vices. Each nautch girl 
dances in his service; every cajollery she bestows on her admirers, 
every gift she extorts from their liberality, is for the benefit of 
the Maharaja’s treasury. To complete the picture, imagine a 
chief as insolent to British power as he is hard to these people 
whom he holds in bonage. No Englishman may come into 
Cashmere except by two or three prescribed routes. No 
Englishman may visit certain parts of his dominions. Every 
Englishman must leave them before the end of October in each 
year. He may not take Cashmerees who are in his service beyond 
the frontier. After this it will excite no surprise beyond that, 
when a medical missionary visited Serinaghur, sentries were posted 
on the bridges and in the streets to prevent the sick from going 
to him to be cured of their diseases .—Friend of India. 

(2) Kashmere ( From our Correspondence ) 

The love of money lies at the root of most of the tyranny, 
cruelty and extortion in Cashmere. Wherever you turn you see 
proofs of this. But not only so, the service of the Prince of 
Jummo and Cashmere is so great, that at times he has the 
impertinence and audacity to insult the very dignity and honour 
of the Britsh government in India. A notable instance of this 
has occured this season in Cashmere. Shortly after the Resident 
and tha first of the European visitors arrived in the valley, a 
report got abroad that the double rupee of India had only a value 
of 15 Annas instead of 16 in Cashmere, and that this was by the 
Maharaja’s order. Well, the matter was siftingly investigated 
and the report was found to be correct. The Company’s rupee 
as it is called, is in Cashmere—a tributary state of great Britain, 
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—actually reduced by one-sixteenth in value. It is very easy to 
see how a measure of this kind will operate in the valley. In 
the first place, Europeans visiting Cashmere will have to pay one 
sixteenth more for everything that they buy and pay for with 
double rupees. For, of course, the natives, knowing that the 
Maharaja has fixed the value of the double rupee at 15 annas 
instead of 16, making due allowance for that .in the prices that 
they take for their goods. The natives, therefore, will not allow 
themselves to be the loser by this regulation. It is the European 
who suffer. But the pecunniary loss to them is as nothing when 
compared with our loss in a political point of view. The natives 
are greatly puzzled by the British government putting with this 
insult and others like it, if it be true that it is so powerful. 
Surely, they say the British government is afraid of the Maharaja, 
or it would not tolerate such things. This matter was brought 
to the notice of the Resident at an early period of the season, but 
nothing has yet been done. This then is one way in which High¬ 
ness augments his princely revenue, and Englishmen are the 
losers by it. He adopts other methods to fleece his already 
impoverished Cashmeree subjects. The copper paisa is the chief 
current coin of the valley. Every now and then, as often as once 
in two years or once in a year, the old paise arc called in by a 
certain date, after which date they fall in value as much as one- 
half. The whole thing is so arranged, that it turns out a very 
profitable and easy way of making a little money. Speedy and 
decided measures are urgently required for the amelioration ®f 
Cashmere.— Friend of India. 

(3) Simple and plain in manner, they have become a poor, miserable 
race, who have been driven even to sell their sons, daughters, and 
wives, to keep themselves alive—Fetter in Lahore Chronicle. 

(4) Cashmere : A Reproach To Our Rule. 

AVe have drawn attention to a few of the milder measures 
of oppression regularly resortad to by our highly honoured 
feudatory, the Maharaja of Kashmere. It miiy well be asked 
why does the British Government uphold or even countenance 
a chief who thus opposes our commerce, degrades us in the eyeft 
of neighbouring nations, and reproduces under our proteetinn 
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that system of slavery which is so opposed to our conscience and 
opinions, for it must not be forgotten that, but for British power, 
his rule would neither have been established nor would' it now 
subsist. Let but our hand be witli-held from his public and all 
connection with him be disclaimed, and his heterrogeneous 
power would fall to pieces in a year. Ladak, Baltistan, Gilghit 
and Astor, all knew how to resist even Sikh troops, and with 
Cashmere itself encouraged by the successes of these frontier- 
piovinces, and refusing supplies to his army, a retreat into- 
Jummoo would before long-become necessary. 

Even now he seems to be preparing for this eventuality and 
^^shmerees point with exultation to the new road Jummoo 
commenced under an English engineer, and say, “That is the 
route by which the Dogras mean to retire”. Why, then, does 
England maintain an evil, which has only to be left alone 
to right itself ? One reply often given is, that our policy 
requires the existence af strong native states on our borders 
in alliance with us, to act as buffers against an invading force, 
say of Russians. This policy, however, was not so successful 
when applied to AfTghanistan, as to induce us to repeat it else¬ 
where. We attempted to establish a friendly Afghan kingdom 
under our ally Shah Sooja, in order to guard against an imagi¬ 
nary enemy from the North-West. The result was that we 
converted a turbulent race, who would of themselves, if properly 
managed, have proved a most efficient frontier guard to us, into 
a nation of enemies, friends to any future foes of ours. The 
consequences are not likely to be very different in the present 
case. Our buffer policy, if rightly read, would lead us to streng¬ 
then the existing obstacles which oppose any invasion. These 
are to be found in the border tribes of mountaineers, accustomed 
to their own mode of warfare, and almost unassilable in their 
own hills. We should carefully abstain from interfering with 
their independenoe, but make much of their natural chiefs, while 
giving the latter plentiful evidence of the greatness of British 
power. Instead of this, we, by our feudatory of Cashmere, have 
annexed their States, thus converting them into enemies of our 
dominion; while we have not even gained the advantage of a more 
consolidated frontier, guarded by all the resources of discipline 
and science which we can command. The Northern frontier of 
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India is now held alternately by the tribes and by the Maharaja, 
according to the swaying fortune of a guerilla warfare. The 
former are now predisposed to allow access to any invader from 
the north who will join them in expelling the Maharaja’s troops; 
while the latter, even had he the will to support our interests 
in those quarters, would find his lowlands already hard pressed 
by the mountaineers, quite unable to cope with an alliance 
between their local knowledge and civilised tactics. Who that 
has his undisciplind lives struggling by two’s and three’s over the 
roads, firing their matchlocks at random, or crying like children 
with the cold on the passes, would like to confide the northern 
border of the Empire to such a guard, assailed by hardy Russians 
or their mountain allies. Whole regiments are composed of such 
miserable materials. Any runaway shopboy or discontented 
peasant from the Plains, has only to curl his moustache upward, 
buckle on a sword, and call himself a Dogra and a soldier. This 
is how the Cashmerees describe their oppressors ; and their 
appearance confirms the account. 

And is it for this that we have estranged the true guardians 
of the borders ? If we permit a recurrence to our worn out 
policy of “annexation,” let us at least ensure that it be tempered 
with the benefits which always accompany it in our hands. If we 
allow this chieftain to include Cashmere and Little Thibet within 
the limits of the Indian Empire, let a British Commissioner or 
resident be deputed to see that their administration is not a 
shame and a reproach to our name. We should provide that 
treaties are carried out, that commerce is not shackled, that some 
part of the wealth which annuallly flows into the Maharaja’s 
coffers IS diverted to public works, in a country where at present 
the foot of man and a beast are the only road-makers. Other 
Indian princes, as great as he of Jummoo, have maintained 
contingents disciplined by British officers. This would give some 
security to the northern frontier. Let Englishmen be declared to 
h^ave at least equal privileges with Asiatics in his dominions. 
Then would be avoided the paradox of Englishmen being ordered 
out of the country every winter, while their menial servants arc 
welcome to stay, passes and routes being closed to English¬ 
men which are open to the rest of the world. Then an envay 
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from Central Asia, coming from afar to claim the support of the 
great British nation, could no longer be astonished by such a 
sight as he might have seen last year-an Englishman turned back 
from the easy route out of an English dependency, and forced 
over snows and ice, while a parsee shop-keeper, lately cringing 
for his orders, is welcome to every facility and convenience which 
the road affords.— Friend of India. 

(5) It is a work not beneath a Governor-General of Sir John 
Lawrence s attendents to free Cashmere and our trade from the 
shackles imposed by the policy of a grasping ruler, who owes 
everything to us from whom he derives the power to oppress. Call 
Cashmere Spain, and Jowala Sahai, Narvez, and think how soon 
iron-clad armies would be brought to the front to check a 
hundredth part of the insults which are constantly being heaped 
on British subjects. But they are black. — Ihid. 

(6) Cashmere—Its Rulers And the Cholera. 

(From our own Correspondence). 

This valley is deserted by the English residents and the hands 
of Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, have been effectually 
tied. Notices in the native papers of the oppression of the 
Maharaja and the notorious Dewan Kripa Ram having attracted 
the attention af Sir John Lawrence, the Punjab government has 
been making investigations into the facts through the Resident, 
Major Cracroft, and the result is such that the supreme govern¬ 
ment cannot surely refuse to act at once. From the very beginning 
of the season sepoys have been placed at the entrances of all the 
principal avenues leading from the city to the European quarters.. 
Several of them have admitted that the express reason for their 
being stationed there, is to stop the sick from going to the Doctor 
Sahib. This is the statement, also, of many of the Serinaghur 
merchants, and of the few patients who dare to brave the Dewan 
in their eagerness for medical aid. Several roughly handled, 
several beaten, several fined, and several imprisoned. Many 
of those who were able to reach the Dispensary had to bribe the 
lepoys to allow them to pass. Two cases among the patients 
show to what a great extent the local government drive their 
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cruelty and tyranny. The first is that bf Sher Ali, a Pathan by 
birth, and a man of considerable means, whose aged father had 
played a prominent part in former days in the valley. The father 
and son came one day to the Dispensary for medicine and advice 
for the former, who says his age at present is ninety-eight years. 
The fact of their having been to the mission dispensary soon 
came to the ears of the authorities, who gave orders that their 
supply of provisions should be stopped, and that they should pay 
a fineof Rs. 200/-. The other case is thatofSamad Shah, a leading 
man among the merchants of Cashmere. He was suffering from 
stone in the bladder, and an operation was necessary for his 
cure. He was afraid to have it performed on account of the 
prohibition which the Dewan had issued. He was urged to go to 
the Dewan, and to ask for permission to go to the Doctor Sahib’s. 
He had a private interview with the Dewan, who expressly forbade 
the poor man to go to the Dispensary, and advised him to write 
out a petition in Persian for the Maharaja, imploring permission 
to have the operation performed by the Doctor Sahib. He would 
not write, for he was afraid that the Maharaja would order him 
to go to his native doctor. The most convincing proof of the 
barbarous inhumanity of the Cashmere authorities is the dimini¬ 
shed number of patients. From 9th May to 23rd June inclusive, 
269 attended. In the first year of the Mission, during a corres¬ 
ponding length of time, the number of patients was 595. Last 
year, during a similar duration of time, the number was 998. 
The Maharaja is said to have opened 3 dispensaries in the city, 
but the natives declare this is a ruse, they have no faith in them. 

Well, what has happened ? On 18th June cholera was 
reported to have broken out in Serinaghur, and the day after 
the Resident cut ofl' all intercourse between it and the European 
quarter. The sepoys became more active than ever, but a few 
patients managed to elude them in boats. On 10th June Dr. 
Elmslie, in a polite Persian letter, offered to the Dewan his 
assistance in the epidemic and received a verbal reply to the 
effect that he was much obliged and could write next day; but no 
answer come. On Monday the 24th June, the British Resident, 
with the doctor in Medical charge, called on Dr. Elmslie and 
asked him what he knew about the cholera in the city. They 
said they intended establishing a “cordon sanitaire”, for the 
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protention of the English visitors -tu 4. ^ 

precautionary „,easure efficiently, four things lere nec7ss°ary‘-'’" 
(1) The closure of the Mediml A- necessary .— 

within the limits of the “Cordon” (II) Dr being 

assemble the blind and the lame on SuLayf to jive fficm 

rece- •’oatmen in the service of the European visitore^to 

receive an anna a day extra, to remove the neceLity ffir their 

going to the city for their meals. (IV) The prohibition of prosti 
tutes from going to the European bungalows Dr FJmci 
expressed his willingness to coincide in thefe measures ffio.th 
they implied the closing of his dispensary, which was within 

“cordon” The Resident said he would"kslc that T'ntStt 

pitched on the other side of the river for the dispensary ^ But 
those too were within the cordon, though they were near the city 
and far from the European quarter. The Dewan refused per- 
mission even to pitch the tent, then Dr. Almslie begged for a 
small house in the city for his work of healing. But no answer 

‘he government 

doctor and Dr. Elmslie assured themselves of the existence of 
Cholera in the city, and by 7th July, the station was deserted by 
the English visitojs, including Resident, doctor, and Chaplain 
who went to Gulmarg. Dr. Elmslie remained at the post of duty 
and visited the sick in Serinaghur. He tried to organise the 

Hakims, but was left single-handed. A missionary of the 
Propagation Society alone assisted him. 

The neglect and inefficiency of the local authorities have 
been very great and culpable. The people everywhere and of 
every grade have thankfully received the visits, and readily taken 
the medicines of the missionaries. Most unaccountably, the 
British Resident did not remove the cordon before he and the 
English visitors left for Gulmarg, and in consequence the dis¬ 
pensary is still closed. It is very hard to think that the sick 
people are the only class excluded by the sepoys placed all round 
the European quarters. Merchants and all others except the 
sick come and go as if there were no The mortality up 

to the morning of the 19th is officially returned by the Resident 
as 1580 out of 3907 reported seizures. And this is how one of 
the Queen’s feudatories is allowed to slaughter Her Majesty’s 
subjects .—Friend of India. 
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(7,) The Maharaja of Cashmere, a noble whom we created by 
the very blindest act of all our history in the East has not conceal¬ 
ed his design of stopping all trade between India and the North, 
by a series of oppressive exactions which ought not to be 
tolerated for an hour. If the Duke of Northumberland were 
to establish a ‘cordon' from Alnwick to Carlisle, and permit no 
trader to pass north that he might monopolise the market of all 
Scotland, he would do exactly that Her Majesty’s Indian Govern¬ 
ment has so long tolerated at the hands of one of her nobles, 
whose father bought his estates of Cashmere and Ladak not a 
generation ago. Nor is this all. This noble of yesterday, under 
our rule, who sends his annual tribute to Her Majesty, himself 
exacts homage and tribute from our native representative in the 
frontier province and Lahoul, and only on this condition will iie 
permit a little trade to trickle through a corner of the territory 
we sold to him. Facts so scandalous would be incredible, were 
they not vouched for by an oflicial of so high a position and 
character as Mr. T.D. Forsyth, the Commissioner of Jullundur. 

Never was there such an opportunity for meeting Russia in the 

spirit which all classes of thinkers admit to be desirable and 

advantageous to our own subjects. And there is no obstacle but 

Cashmere ; our only enemy is our own feudatory. We trust that 

the determined action of Sir John Lawrence will prevent for ever 

the loss which our prestige has long suffered, the wrongs which our 

simple subjects have long suffered, and the death which our trade 

has long suflered, all at the hands of one, our own nobles.— 
Ibid. 

(8) Well, wc see all this, and we see the neighbouring and 
intermediate states. Cashmere on the one hand fast sinking down 
to the lowest state of“ decay and degradation; Afghan on the 
other field with anarachy, confusion, and bloodshed. This picture 
is before us in Indi<i jind before the world, iind yet our highly 
civilised government looks on w’ith cold indiflerence to the 
advance of Russia from the north ; with cold and unimpassioned 
indifference to the dastardly and demoralising government of the 
fairest valley in the east ; and to confusion, and war, and repine 
among a nation second to none lor bravery in our India posses¬ 
sions. As a Christian and moral government we tail to lend our im- 
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proving influence to the one, and though belonging to the bravest 
and proudest of nations, we fail through our timid policy to 
acknowledge a ruling power in, and so secure the staunch alliance 
of, the other. Our government is not, it is true, at this moment 
either rapacious or aggressive ; it may be doing no wrong, but it 

does not follow, therefore, that it is doing right .—Letter in Delhi 
Gaxette, 

(9) It is in perpetrating such atrocities, that we, a Christian 
Government, protect the Maharaja against the revolt which would 
otherwise justly hurl him from his seat. It is to this, and such 
oppression as that of Holkar and Jodhpore, and such a massacre 
as that of Lawa by the Nawab of Tonk, which we recorded only 
last week, that a policy of non-interference inevitably leads. The 
only check we have recently placed upon the Cashmere chief and 
his myrmidons is the appointment of a British Agent to watch 
over the interests of our traders in Ladakh. But the continuance 
of even that is still doubtful. 

To Cashmere itself we depute a Resident for six months 

of the year, but he either, like Mr.plays into the Maharaja’s 

hand, or is compelled to wink at evils which it ought to be his 
duty to prevent. Will the Viceroy not deal with this question in 
a manner befitting its importance and his own antecedents ? 
What is wanted is a permanent Resident at Cashmere, and the 
announcement that the appointment of an Agent to Leh is no 
more temporary concession to public opinion, but is required at 
all times in the interests of our oppressed subjects —Friend of 
India. 

(10) The Deputy Commissioner of Kangra writes :—“Next 
as regards the restrictions put on the free passage of merchants 
by the authorities in Ladakh. Throughout my journey I heard but 
one story of the oppressions of the Maharaja’s Government in 
Ladakh, the avaricious and grasping character of the ruler 

himself, and the utter corruptness of all his people in authority._ 

Ibid. 


(11) The accounts of Cholera in Serinaghur seem to have been 
very exaggerated. We hear from a reliable source that the 
average of deaths during the worst time was 150 per diem, which 
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by the way is a very great percentage on the population of 
ermaghur. Most of the visitors appear to be at Gulmurgh and 
Its charming vicinity. Great complaints of the Maharaja’s 
Government continue to reach us. The dissatisfaction in that 
country seems daily on the increase and imperatively demands 
the interference of our Government.--/m//a/i Public Opinion. 

(12) The key of India is as much Kabul as Cashmere and 
whilst we should render the rulers of the former country subser- 

we ought without any delay annex the 
tter. Expediency, the Maharaja’s misgovernment and his flagrant 

interests of humanity 

d statemanship, demand such an annexation.— /bid. 

(13) 1 pity Cashmere, which has often been called “heaven 

upon earth”, by the oriental poets, groaning under such a rule for 
ever and ever. Consider how scantily he pays his servants and 
oops, and even out of this scanty pay he will make certain fixed 

deductions, e g., on his birthday. What have people to do with 

It Instead of receiving gifts from the Maharaja on such an occa- 
lon, why should they be compelled to pay him what is unjust ? 
or does he again pay them regularly. They groan and moan 
under his rule 1 Oh ! 1 see them, I hear them, I pity them Hark 

c^r^r^^h .‘t!*® us, oh. Lord” ! I cannot bul 

onlv wn Ih^ “Heaven seize thee, ruthless king”. Not 

but he wm K *" dominions, 

one He w n 7 ^ better 

ne. He will frame no just laws for his people nor will he 

afier to°h1m“'”''d nien. Justice is thus 

been followed by"his'"mi*„‘isters'" and ‘tL^r"' has 

^ j , ^ ana there apDears no enrf to 

describi^l thT'’"r- •* volumes, 

hlnltf^ ® ^ ^ injustice and mismanagement, but let the 

ETnor such' Should then Mr 

remihlV r ^ allowed to proceed in his course ? A 

better irt^e'^'^°f Government in Cashmere would be much 

warn it •> Oh J , '^hy should they not . 

ant It . Oh I long to see the day when Cashmere shall bloom 

like a rose under the British Government. -/«<//«« Public Opinion 
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(14) It is now time for the Government of India calmly to 
assert their rights secured by the convention of Pekin, and to 
acquaint the Maharaja of Cashmere with his proper position under 
the engagement made,with his father. Gholab Singh began life as a 
petty farmer of the revenues under Runjeet Singh, and the present 
Diwan Jowala Sahai was then his moonshee’s brother. They 
rose together, till, after the six year’s anarchy which followed 
Ranjeet Singh’s death in 1839, the wily Gholab Singh so tempo¬ 
rised, that Lord Hardinge was, in a weak moment, induced to 
honour him. Of the million and a half sterling due by the Lahore 
Durbar for the expenses of the first war, it could pay-only half a 
million, because Gholab Singh owed no less than £680,000 to the 
Lahore Treasury before the war broke out ; moreover as feudal 
governor of Jummo he was bound to assist the Lahore, yet we 
overlooked that and sold him Cashmere for that amount. 

Next to the Cabul disasters, this is the greatest blot in our 
history. Our engagement, however, not only did not give him 
sovereign rights, but it expressly declared that he was not to 
make war or annex territory without our consent, while we were 
bound to defend him against his enemies. This engagement has 
been consistently violated. Since it was made, Gilgit has been 
annexed, and Yassen conquered, by Cashmere troops, without the 
Chief even consulting us —Friend of India. 

(15) 30th:- On the afternoon of this day the Cashmere inquirer, 
Mohammed Hussan. was baptised. This is the first baptism 
that has taken place since the commencement of the Cashmere 
Mission. On that account it is most interesting, as being, we 
trust, the first fruits of the harvest that is to follow. Mohammed 
Hussan is a young man of respectable family, and a Syud. 
During his course as an inquirer, he has undergone many 
reproaches and persecutions. By his own family he has been 
cast off as unfit to associate with them, and by the Cashmere 
government he has on two occasions been imprisoned. When he 
was last in charge, it was only through the interference of the 
British agent that he could be released. The treatment which he 
underwent, in prison was of a most cruel kind. Indeed, he was 
placed in a dungeon, and fettered in the same manner as those 
who were guilty of murder and of the gravest offences. And 
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when, by the influence of Mr. Cooper, C.B., the order was eiven 

or IS release, he had been lying on the ground for three ^davs 
and unable to rise. From this position he had been prevemed 
from moving by reason of a ponderous log of wood that Ltd ^^^cn 
^a^ened, m a most painful manner, to one of his legs.-C. M s 

( 16 ) No Englishrnan deserving of the name, and no English- 

'^hose advocacy has not been bought, can deny that for years 
and years the grossest oppression has been practised in that^ un 
happy country-oppression to which nothing which we have 
witnessed elsewhere, can offer a parallel ; that crime is to“ ts 
government a principal source of revenue, and that it shrinks 
from no depth of degradation, the blackest mire of which mav 

PulVoXfor,°" P-cecd.-/„^^^ 

(17) Cashmere 

me fo^’ Of Simla* the Delhi, should apply to 

me for information as to Russian progress in the MaKa*! 

oun ry , might also place in his possession a few facts regard- 

ing the mis-government of Jummo and Cashmere which would 

^ad him to advocate the immediate occupation of both by British 

Troops. Half measures are useless, and in this case dangerous 

fl’ere >s only one weak point, and that is Cashmere From 
Cashmere to India the communications are many and facile. 

r one-lalf the year the Indian Government submits to be told 
by a feudatory chieftain that the ordinary international c^nmnmi 
cations observed between all civilised countries in the world are 

not to be observed with her. From Cashmere to CentnU As[a 
the routes are numerous and open. 

enough" W?do no!"'' i'”'^ 8°vcrnment was clear 

enough. We do not advocate annexation, but we do aflirm that 

a military occupation of Cashmere has now become, in our own 

self-defence, an actual necessity.— De//ii Gazette. 

Fnoi!'*? Steadily the wave from the north advances, and when 
ngland awakes to the fact too late, it will resent the policy which 
now so dear to men with whom statesmanship means a financial 
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surplus, and England’s honour is less valued than party jobbery. 
We have come to this, that we leave intervention in Central 
Asia to our own feudatory. Cashmere, and that intervention 
is against our interests and contrary to his engagements with us. 
The assertion of our Cashmere correspondent as to Pundit 
Munphool, and the despatch of an envoy by the Maharaja to the 
Russians atTashkend, demand inquiry from Government.— Friend 
of India^ Sept. 5. 

(19) Thus. ‘*on the 16th day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Rubee-ol-awul, 1262, 
Hijree, was done at Amritsar,” the treaty of ten articles by which 
Gholab Singh was raised to rank and dignity of an independent 
ruler. 

For seventy-five lacs of rupees the unfortunate Cashmerees 
were handed over to the tender mercies of “the most thorough 
ruffian that ever was created—a villain from a Kingdom down to 
a half-penny”, and the “paradise of the Indies”, after remaining 
rather less than a week a British possession, was relinquished by 
England for ever.—Knight’s Travels in Cashmere. 

(20) The Indian Public Opinion hopes, and we join in the 
hope,that the day is coming nearwhen our troops will be stationed 
at the sanitarium of Cashmere, when European colonists will, by 
their industry and bravery, make it a truly “happy valley” as 
well as the best frontier for India. Then should the Maharaja—to 
whom we might return seventy-five lacs for which we bargained 
away the welfare of hundreds of thousands of human beings, a 
sum too less than a year’s income of that country—take up the 
position of an honoured and simple country gentleman and 
pensioner in the Punjab, with the hope of being eventually 
entrusted, should he show himself worthy of it, with an “honorary 
magistracy,”— Scinde News. 

(21) Another illustration of the week policy forced on the 
government of India by the Home authorities, is seen in the follo¬ 
wing letter to a feudatory who behaves so badly. Writing in reply 
to the Maharaja of Cashmere’s excuse for not doing homage to his 
Excellency at Simla, Sir John Lawrence says, “I assure your 
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Highness that it was with much regret that I missed the opportu¬ 
nity of meeting you in April last, but there was no remedy. It 
would have been very unwise had I kept your Highness near 
Umbala, and exposed you and your people to the dangers of the 
cholera. I entertain sincere feelings of friendship for your High¬ 
ness, and shall always be anxious for your welfare. I shall be 
very happy to see your minister, Dewan Joalla Sahai, who has 
been an old friend of mine for many years, and whom I look 
upon as a devoted supporter of your Highness’s interests”. 
There is the glove of silk ; but oh ! for the hand of iron, in the 
interests of oppressed millions .—Public Opinion. 

(22) That a Cashmere official should act after his kind is no 
matter for astonishment, especially when he had the double 
advantage of recuping himself at the expense of rival in trade 
for losses caused by his agent’s default. No exercise of power 
repetitions be sweeter than this, but no trade could survive many 
repetitions of it. A native minister’s oppressions will always 
go to the very verge of becoming dangerous to himself. Formerly 
it was possible to practise the usual barbarities of oriental rule. 
Therefore it was done. Now, such thing might attract inconvenient 
notice, so an official of Cashmere must confine himself to blood¬ 
less tyranny. He can still, however, create a reasonable amount 
of misery. Last year, the happy valley resounded with wailings 
and lamentations. The Maharaja’s government, which claims 
at least two-thirds of the produce of each field, (practically far 
more) proclaimed that it would take its share of grain in distant 
Gilgit, w'here its troops were engaged in ever recurring w'ars 
with the border tribes. For months the lightly-clad peasantry 
of the valley were employed in transporting the fruits of their 
own labours over deserts and snows, an unrequited toil. 

The consequent dreadful loss of life, w'hich spread desolation 
among the homes of the valley, afforded a fine specimen of 
Cashmere rule. Such is its mode of taxation, and such its coni- 
missiriat in the field, and so with the commercial relations of the 
Cashmere government. It can still smother the trade of a whole 
continent for the sake of enriching a few officials. Two figures 
are sufficient to show the effects of the system and to prove that 
all the barbarity and aanarchy of Afghanistan and its tribes arc 
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not such a deadly obstacle to commerce as the tender mercies of 
the Cashmere Raj. The trade of India with Central Asia takes 
two routes, that of the Affghan passes, and that of Ladak. The 
former amounts to £621, 918 per annum, the latter to £633, 604, 
according to the official statement in Mr. Deves’ 'Trade Report.’ 
Thus can the natural advantage of a shorter route from mart to 
mart be neutralised and reversed by the noiseless malpractices of 
feudatory government, even though it enter the lists of mis-rule 
against so formidable a rival as the wild and bloody disorder of 
the Affghan States. —Friend of India. 


Since the Pamphlet was printed, a gentleman has written 
to me from Punjab, where he has resided sixteen years. He knows 
Cashmere and its people well, and says 

“Affairs in Cashmere are only growing worse and worse. 
That Government is a disgrace. Year by year is English honour 
trailed in the dust through its means. Were but an hundredth 
part known at home, the country would be moved from one end 
to the other”. 
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I 


Owing to that peculiar arrangement between the Government 
of India and the Jammu Government, by which Englishmen arc 
excluded from the dominions of the latter during the winter 
months, and also to the well-grounded fear of the Maharajah’s 
subjects to speak of the oppressive system under which they live, 
I feel confident that most of the following information, which I 
have, not without difficulty, collected, will be new, alike to those 
who have travelled in Cashmere, and to those whose knowledge 
of the country and its government is only derived from news¬ 
papers and the talk of society. 

1 am therefore inclined to believe that the communications I 
have to make regarding a country for whose welfare (as I shall 
endeavour to show) we are responsible, will be of interest, first 
to those who wish that the Government they serve or live 
under, should act with less regard to the expediency of the 
moment than in such a manner as shall procure for it the 
character of a high-minded, an unselfish, and a just power. 

Second, to those who can feel pity for the undeserved suffer- 
rings of men, and disgust and indignation at the spectacle of a 
people whose characteristics (both intellectual and moral) give 
evidence of former greatness, trampled upon by a race in every 
way inferior to themselves, and steadily deteriorating under the 
influence of an oppressive despotism which bars the way to all 
improvement, whether social, intellectual, or religious. 

Third, to those who, from their position, share in the res¬ 
ponsibility which in my opinion, attaches to the Govt, of India 
regarding the people whom it sold into the slavery of Gulab 
Singh. 

Without further promise or apology, I shall therefore begin by 
laying before the reader a detailed account of the oppression of the 
people by the government cf Maharaja. 
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Of almost everything produced by the soil. Government takes 
a large proportion, and the numerous officials who are employed . 
in collecting it are paid by an award of so much grain from the 
share of the zemindars. . . .. 

The following is a list of the different officials who are 
concerned in the collection and division of the land produce, and 
in the general government of the country outside the city of 
Shrinagar, which is under the Governor of Cashmere and the 
Chief Magistrate. 

The Principal of these are : 

The Tehsildar ;—He has under him from two to five pergu- 
nnahs; he exercises a supervision over the accounts of the 
‘Kardars* within his district; he has powers of punishment up to 
a fortnight’s imprisonment and ten rupees fine; all complaints, 
disputes and offences occurring within his Tehsil are referred to 
him; he has from 200 to 400 sepoys under him, and is responsi¬ 
ble only to the Dihwan or Governor of Cashmere who resides in 

the city. 

The Thanedar :—He is the Chief officer over each pergunnah; 
he has slighter powers of punishment, and from 40 to 50 sepoys 
under him. His chief duties are to make inspections throughout 
his pergunah, and to make reports concerning the crops and 

general matters to his Tehsildar. 

The Kardar :—He is the chief of the officials who are perso¬ 
nally concerned in the collection of the land produce. He has 
under him a certain number of villages, of whose crops he has to 
keep a strict account, and to each of which he goes in person at 
the time when the different crops ripen, in order to superintend 
the different distribution of each. He reports to his Thanedar,; 
and causes the Government shares of the crops to be despatched 
to the city, or elsewhere, according to the orders he may receive. 
In lieu of some of the inferior kinds of grain, the Government 
will occasionally take an equivalent in money from the Kardar. 


t 
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The Zemindars do not however, benefit by this arrangement, 
since in these cases the Kardar takes from them the full amount 
of produce, and sells the amount, for which the Government 
have taken money, to his own advantage; and since this arrange¬ 
ment is greatly preferred by the Kardars, there must be a large 
demand for these grains among the people; since, in order to 
make their own profits they are, of course, obliged to sell them 
at a higher rate than the very high prices demanded by Govern¬ 
ment, a scale of which I shall give in the sequel. 

Over each village there is a Mokuddum, whose duty is to 
report any irregularities or thefts, to collect coolies and carriage 
for Government or others, and to keep an account of the crops 
of his village in conjunction with another official called the 
Patwaree. 

Patwaree :—His special duty is to keep a separate account 
with each house of the zemindars of his village of the different 
crops belonging to it. To each village there is a Patwaree; he is 
paid by the zemindars, and is a necessary expense entailed on 
the zemindars by the mode of collecting their tax. He is usually 
a Pundit*. 

The Shugdur :—There are from one to four ‘Shugdurs’ in 
each village, according to its size. Their duties are to watch the 
crops while in the ground, and the Government shares of the 
same, after they have set aside and are waiting their removal to 
the Government store-houses. It is said to be a common ins¬ 
tance of oppression for the Shugdur to extort money from the 
zemindar by threatening to accuse him of stealing the Government 
grain; in which case, rather than court an investigation whose 
justice he has every reason to doubt, the zemindar is fain to 
purchase the silence of his oppressor according to ability. The 
Shugdur is also paid by the zemindars, and is supplied by them 
with ‘russud* gratis. 

The Surgowl :—He is the official who is over the Shugdurs. 
There is one Surgowl to about every ten villages; his duties arc 
to inspect the Shugdurs and to report to his Kardar. It is said 
that he commonly extorts money from the Shugdurs, in the same 

• It is, I suppose, known that the zemindars of Cashmere are Mussulmcn, as 
are also the inhabitants of the cities, with the exception of a few Pundits and 
• other officials of Government. 
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way as we have seen that the Shugdurs retaliate on the zemindar; 
none of these who are thus oppressed ever seem to contemplate 
such a step as that of complaining to the Thanedar of their pergu- 
nnah, or the Tehsildar of the district, a curious proof of the 
estimation in which the justice of these officials, one of whose 
nominal duties is to receive complaints, is held. They are, of 
course, Hindoos. 

The Surgowl is frequently a Pundit, and is paid by the 
zemindars, as is also the Tarougdar. 

Tarougdar, His duty is to weigh the grain when the 
Government portion is taken from the zemindars. He is always 
in attendance upon the Kardar. 

The Hurkara :—He is a police constable. There is one 
Hurkara’s house to about every twenty villages, all the male 
members of his family being also Hurkaras. He receives reports 
from and gives direction to the Doom. 

Doom, or policeman, of which there is one to every village, 
the inhabitants of which are obliged to supply him with 
Tessud’* 

Such is the small official family which the Cashmere zemin¬ 
dar has to support, the greater part of whom are rendered 
necessary by the complicated system which a collection of land 
produce entails. According to the custom of the country, the 
land owned by any one house is common; t the Patwaree of the 
village has therefore to keep an account of the amount of grain 
produced by each different kind of crop belonging to each separate 
house and to calculate the amount due to Government according 
to the scale which I shall now proceed to give. 

There are two kinds of crops in Cashmere, as in Hindustan, 
called the rubbia and the khareefa. 

The first of these consists of those which ripen about July, 
and the second of those whose harvest time is about 2 months 
later. Of the Khareefa, all the crops except the rice are second 
crops, i.e. are produced from land which has already yielded a 
crop. The rice ground alone produces nothing but rice; it is 

* Russud means daily subsistence including fuel. In the larger villages the 
Shugdur is usually a pundit. 

t There arc usually from two to five families in a house connected by marriage. 
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sown in May and reaped in September. The Government scale 
of weights used in collecting their proportion of grain is as 
follows :— 

« - 

6 seers : 1 trak . * , S j " 

16 traks : 1 kharwar, 

but in selling the grain afterwards to the people the scale is 

6 seers : 1 trak 

15 traks : 1 kharwar. 

The extra trak thus gained by the Government in each 
kharwar is in order to liquidate the expense of carrying the grain 
from the villages to city, which, considering the easy rate at 
which carriage is paid lor by the Government, it must amply do. 

The amount taken by the Government and the Government 
officials upon the rubbia and khareefa crops is as follow ::— 

Out of every 32 traks of each grain of the rubbia crop, the 
following amounts are taken from the zemindars : — 


Government share ' 

Traks 

seers 

20 

0 

The Surgowl 

0 

U 

The Shugdur 

0 

1 

The Tarougder 

0 

3/4 

The Hurkara 

0 

li 

H 

The Patwaree 

0 

Servant of kardar 

0 

Total taken in kind out of every 32 traks of I 
each grain of the rubbia crop. / 

20 

j 


The rubbia crop consists of the undermentioned grains, and 
the sums annexed to each are a money tax levied on every 32 
traks of each grain of the rubbia crop, in addition to the tax in 
kind which I have just detailed ;— 


A Chilkee anna = about a Company’s anna 


Kunnck (a kind of wheat) 

Uiska (barley) 

Kurrer (peas) 

Tilogogole ( a grain from which oil is made) 
Kuttan 




3 

I 

1 

3 

3 


Chilkee annas 


? 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 * 
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Chilkee annas 

Marharl from which dal is made 3 ,, ,, 

h/long ,y yy yy yy 3 yy ■ yy 

Mosour „ „ „ „ 1 

Krotur „ „ „ „ 1 

Mout: ^ grain .used for cattle, and also by the 

poorer classes of the people for food 1 ,, 

Total taken in money upon every 

192 traks of the rubbia crop. .20 Chilkee annas 

Out of every 32 traks of each grain of the Khareefa crop'the 
following amounts are taken from the zemindars :— 




Seers 

Government share 

21 

2 

Mundeer (or temple) tax 

Jullos-us-gowl (said to be for the use of the 

0 

2 

1 

Maharajah’s guests) 

0 

2 

The Patwaree 

0 

1 

The Hurkara 

0 

1 

The Shaugdar 

0 

1 

The Surgowl 

0 

1 

Servants of the Kardar 

0 

3/4 

The Tarougdar 

0 

1 

Total taken in kind out of every 32 traks of 
each grain of the Khareefa crop. 

21 

Ilf 


The Khareefa crop consists of the following grains, and the 
sums annexed to each are a money tax levied on every 32 traks 
of each grain of the khareefa crop, in addition to the tax in 
kind which I have just detailed 

A Chilkee anna = about a Company’s anna. 


Shallee (rice in the husk) 

Mukki (Indian corn) 

Trombu P a grain used entensively for“l 
Lfood by the zemindars J 

Shawul (grains nsed for food by the people) 

Kupas (flax)* 


2f Chilkee annas 
2J ,, ,, 


2i 

4 


Total taken in money out of every 142 traks 


• The proportion taken in • kind upon kupas or flax is in accordance with tUc 
scale laid down for the rubbia crop. 
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of the Khareefa crop.15 Chilkee annas 

Russudart In addition to these money taxes upon the 
different grain of the rubbia and Khareefa crops, there is also 
a tax called ‘russudert*, which is levied annually upon each house 
throughout the villages, of from 4 annas to 20 annas, according to 
the number of inmates. 

Fruit Tax :--Of the more valuable kinds of fruits, such as 
walnuts, apples, pears, apricots, almonds, and quinces, threc- 
forths of the annual produce are taken by Government. The duty 
of preserving them for this purpose falls upon the Surgowl and 
his Shugdurs; the above proportion is collected by the Kardar and 
his assistants, and transmitted according to the orders of 
Government. 

Animal Tax :-Sheep and goats. From every village or villages 
whose land produces 500 Kharwars of grain, two or three of these 
animals are taken annually, and half their value returned in coin 
to the zemindars. 

Ponies ;--One pony is taken every year under the same 
conditions, half of his value being returned to the zemindars. 

Puttoo :”One loie. or woven blanket, is taken annually under 
similar conditions, half of its value is returned. 

Ghee For each milch cow half a seer of ghee annually is 
taken. 

Fowls From one to ten fowls yearly from each house, 
according to the number of inmates. 

Honey : — In the honey districts, as the Lidur and Wadvvan 
valleys, two-third of the produce are taken yearly by the Kardar 
and others, but I am uncertain whether this is an authorised 
Government tax. 

The accounts of all these taxes are kept by the Patwaree and 
Mokuddum, and the distribution of returned money is made by 
them. 

The above are the taxes levied upon the zemindars of 
Cashmere —i.e. upon the population of the country, exclusive of 
those who live in the larger towns, ns ch as Srinagar, Islamabad, 
Sopore, and Pampur ; and it should be borne in mind that 
all those taxes,* including the amounts both in money and in 
• Except the honey, regarding which I have no certain knowledge. 
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kind, taken upon the rubbia and khareefa crops, arc the regularly 
authorised Government taxes, and not exactions made by officials. 
It is highly probable that exactions are made in excess of the 
legal amounts herein laid down, but of this it is not possible to 
speak with perfect certainty.* Of the evils of the above system, 
(independently of the enormous percentage of produce taken by the 

^^'^^t'nment), it is not necessary to say much, since they arc 
tolerably apparent. 

For instance, if a zemindar wishes to complain that he has 
been mulcted of a larger proportion of grain or money than he 
ought to have paid in accordance with the above complicated 
scale, he goes to the Thanedar of his pergunnah, who makes 
enquiries, and sends for the Kardar and the Patwaree. If the 
man s complaint is just, and if the Thanedar^has not been bribed 
by the Kardar, he gets redress on payment of a lupee or two, 
besides the loss of his time. If the Thanedar has been bribed, 
the zemindar can appeal to the higher tribunal of the Tehsildar; 
but here again there is the risk of his being forestalled by the 
united bribes of both Kardar and Thanedar, so that usually the 
zemindar finds it a wiser course to pocket his money in silence. 

The chief way, however in which the evils of the system are 
felt throughout the country, is in the prevention of all trade and 
barter between the people of the towns and the people of the 
villages. The later (except a few shawl-bafs who may be located 
in some of the villages) are all] zemindars, the former arc 
chiefly shop-keepers, shawl merchants, karkander shawl-bafs, 
sada-bafs, boatmen, and artisans of all description.t Thus, the 
people of the towns and thefpeople of the country constitute two 
large classes, with different^wants, [^the former^require the things 
that the zemindar possesses—rice, corn, fowls, sheep, milk etc.; 
and the latter requires money ,fwhich the city people would will¬ 
ingly give him for his produce,Tto buy] those]^comforts and 

• I mean that, supposing no bribes are taken, no oppressionjtpractised by any 
of the numerous oflicials whom';-1 have named as connected with the collec¬ 
tions and division of the'Jland produce, the “'zemindar will pay ;what is here 
laid down andjjon the hypothesis that all ,these officials are perfectly honest, 
he willfpay no morej: of the value of this hypothesis my“ readers may form 
their^ownj opinions. 

t Workers in leather, papier-mache, wood, metal, &c. 
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luxuries which the city can supply, chiefly imported articles, as 
spices, cotton, cloth etc. But this natural system of exchange 
is entirely prohibited by the above arrangement; so that, as I 
have been informed by ^the best English authority, there were 
people in Srinagar, some two or three years ago, with money in 
their pockets, in a state of semi-starvation. The zemindars had, of 
course, no surplus supplies to sell them, and the Government 
kotas* were shut for the time. 

In fact, it is only very recently that regulations have been 
made whereby the people are permitted to buy as much grain as 
they require from the Government, and for this poor boon they 
are exceedingly thankful. 

At some of their spring melas this year, I was struck with 
the increased number of people as compared with the year before, 
and, on enquiry, was told that this year they have been allowed 
to buy food enough to eat, and are'consequently able to come out 
and enjoy themselves a little. Such is the boon which a paternal 
Government has recently accorded to the Cashmeeries—permi¬ 
ssion to buy their own rice at a very exorbitant rate; and (poor 
wretches) so accustomedjare they to oppression and misusage of 
all kinds, that they look upon this as a concession deserving of 
the utmost gratitude. 

It has been truly said that the present system of land 
produce taxation is no new one introduced by the present dynasty, 
but had its origin at some remote period. There is, however, 
an important point of difference, which to the people makes all 
the difference between mild system and an oppressive one, and 
this is in the price of the grain sold by the Government. 

Now, when Gulab Singh began his iniquitous reign, he found 
the system pretty much the same as I have described, with cer¬ 
tain important exceptions and the prices of the grain thus collected 
in the Government kotas were as follows :— 

A Hurree Singhi rupee = 8 annas. 

Shallee (unground rice) 1 H. S. rupee per Kh. 

• The Icota is Government Store-house, from whence grain is sold to the people 
at prices which I shall give a list of in the sequel. Until very recently it was the 
custom to close these kolas from time to time, and never to sell rice but in 
very small quantities. 
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Uiska (barely) 1 -do- -do- . 

Mukki (India corn) 1 -do- -do- 

Oil 1 -do- -do- 

and the remainder in proportion. 

When the change in the coinage was made by Gulab Singh 
of which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter, he also raised 
the prices of everything sold by the Government to a rate higher 
than the present one, to which they were lowered on. the accession 
of the present Maharaja. The prices at the present time are as 
under :- 


A Chilki Rupee=10 annas 

Shallee 

2 Ch. 

Rs. 

per 

Kharwar. 

Uiska 

2 

99 

99 

99 

Kunnck 

5 

99 

99 

9 9 

Mukki 

2 

9 9 

99 

99 

Muttur (peas) 

4 

99 

99 

99 

Mong (from which dal is made) 

7 

9 9 

99 

99 

Mohar 

7 

9 9 

99 

99 

Mosor 

4 

9 9 

99 

99 

Krotur 

2 

99 

99 

99 

Kuttun (from which oil is made) 

6 

9 9 

99 

99 

Mout (a grain used chiefly for cattle) 

2 

99 

9 9 

9 • 

Tilogogolo (from which oil is made) 

8 

99 

9 9 

99 

Tromba (for food) 

2 

9 9 

99 

9 9 

Pingi “1 (grains used for food 

Shawul by the people. 

2 

99 

9 9 

99 

Kupas (flax) 

16 

99 

99 

9 9 


These prices, it will be seen, are more than double those for 
which the same things were sold when Ghulab Singh got the 
country. And, moreover, it can scarcely be pleaded on behalf of 
a bad system, that it has been a long time in operation. 

The Government Kotas are both store-houses for the grain and 
also the places where it is sold to the people in small quantities. 

Anyone in want of a large amount must go to the officer in 
charge of the Kotas, who give them an order upon some one .of 
the Kardars, for which the officer takes the payment and 
places it to the credit of the Kardar in his accounts. There is a 
considerable loss in buying from the Government Kotas, from the 
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amount of dirt accumulated by transit from the village &c., so 
that the purchaser does not in point of fact, obtain a kharwar of 
shallee for his two chilkee rupees, but about a trak less. It will 
be remembered that the Government Kharwar, when they sell to 
the people, is only 15 traks. 

The chief points, then, with regard to this system of taxation 

are 

1. The prevention of that traffic, and consequent intercourse 
and union between the city and the country people, which are 
manifestly essential to their comfort and well-being. 

2. The comparative poverty which it produces among the 
zemindars and the actual want and misery which it helps to 
produce among the shawl and sada-bafs, of whom I shall speak 
hereafter. 

3. The opportunities afforded to Government and Govern¬ 
ment officials, of creating temporary famines by closing the kotas* 
and thus raising the prices of grain. 

4. The countless opportunitites for chicanery and oppre¬ 
ssion which it affords to the numerous local officers employed in 
carrying out its most complicated arrangements. 

In consequence of the want of intercourse and traffic between 
the city and country people which this system produces there 
has grown up a feeling of distrust and jealousy between them, 
most detrimental, of course, to the happiness and well-being of 
the community, but which it is probable that a mean and selfish 
Government like that of Jammu would rather foster than diminish. 

By way of final comment upon this extraordinary system, 1 
shall translate as sort of fable commonly known throughout 
Cashmere, which they have either invented, or perhaps adopted 
from the Persian, as emblimatical of the condition of their country, 
and the peculiar system of its Government 

The Story of ‘Mos Deen Khan* 

“Once upon a time there was a very great nobleman, who was 
a Pathan, and who lived in the mountains to the north-west of 

• I do not know that prices have been actually raised by the closing of the kotas, 
but it is certain that the people have often suffered great misery on account 
of it. 
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Cashmere; his name was Mos Deen Khan. One day he went upon 
a journey to Srinagar, in Cashmere, in order to pay his respects 
to the king of that country, and it happened that on that occa¬ 
sion he rode a horse for which he had a very great regard. He 

was indeed so fond of this horse, that he used to call himself 
‘the father of the animal.* ”* 

“When Mos Deen Khan reached Saf-o-Kuddel, which is the 
seventh bridge over the Jhelum at Srinagar, he alighted from his 
steed that he might proceed to the royal palace on foot; and hav¬ 
ing given many instructions to the groom with regard to the weU- 
treatment of the horse, as well as especial orders on no account 
to ride him, he sent him back to his abode in the mountains*’. 

“But when Mos Deen Khan got half-way to the palace of 
the king, he bethought himself that perhaps his servant might 
ill-treat his horse; he therefore sent another of his attendant with 
orders to overtake them, and ascertain whether the beloved 
animal was well cared for. The menial departed, and found the 
first servant riding the horse; he thought ‘it is better for me to 
ride at my ease than to quarrel with this servant, who may per¬ 
haps afterwards falsely accuse me to my master,’ so he too 
mounted*’. 

“Now when Mos Deen Khan got very near the palace of the 
King, he again bethought himself that perhaps it would be better 
to send a still more trustworthy servant to be a check upon the 
conduct of the others with regard to his horse. But when the 
third servant overtook the party, and found his two predecessors 
riding, he also mounted, and the horse, which could have carried 
one, became so exhausted under the weight of three, that, on 
reaching his stable, he died.’* 

The application of the story is obvious enough and is a 
good illustration of the natural wit of the Cashmeeries. It is 
particularly applicable at the present time, since the Maharajah 
himself is said to be in ignorance of large part of the oppression 

of his Government, and of the injustice of his irresponsible 
officials. 

Nevertheless, such ignorance is equivalent to guilt; and the 
desire for the happiness of his subjects, if such a feeling be known 

* The meaning of this expression will appear in the sequel of the story. 
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to the Maharajah, must be feeble and worthless indeed since it 
cannot even rouse him to ascertain for himself the condition of 
the people from whom he derives his wealth, and for whose well 
or ill-being he is responsible. 

It is rarely, even, that he takes the trouble to visit the 
Cashmere valley; he sits apart in his luxurious palace at Jamoo, 
contented to receive such reports of the state of his country as 
his officials may choose to furnish him with. 

From time to time some of the numerous complaints of his 
baneful administration, which circulate in newspapers and in the 
talk of society, must penetrate the seclusion of the royal chambers. 
He hears them apparently unmoved with indifference or contempt, 
and never seems to have conceived the idea of investigating their 
truth or falsehood for himself; or of seeing with his own eyes, 
and hearing with his own ears the actual condition of his people. 
He trusts everything to his Diwans and Wizeers, who are Hindoos 
of a different caste from his own, are ill-educated, totally ignorant 
of English forms of Government and of English ideas of justice. 

There is not only no link between the governing class in 
Cashmere and the native inhabitants of the country, but there 
are all those deep-rooted antipathies which must exist between 
Mussulmans and Hindoos. Those who know the feeling that 
exists between the two races, do not require to be told that a 
country whose population is entirely composed of followers of 
one creed* and whose governing power is entirely composed of 
adherents of the other, must be oppressively and unjustly ruled. 

That Mussulman and Hindoo to a certain extent amalgamate 
in Hindoostan, is no evidence to the contrary. They have the 
common feeling of dislike to the English; and moreover, the 
Mussulman of India has lost almost all the distinguishing 
characteristics of his race and religion. None of the noble 
qualities which once animated the followers of that creed in so 
many quarters of the globe are to be found, in the semi- 
Hindoo-ized, and consequent debased, Mussulman of India. 

The people of Cashmere, however, (as I hope to show in a 
future work), are possessed of many characteristics, both in¬ 
tellectual and moral, which command our respect and admiration 

The proportion of pundits is too small to be taken into consideration. 
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and amongst them, the religion of Mohomet, ...:_ 

., is still kept up with much of its 

ancient purity, and with devotion and enthusiasm that would 
not have disgraced the best days of Islamism. 




c ‘Poshm’ which reaches Cashmere by the ordinary traders 
bought up in its raw state and spun into thread of different de¬ 
grees of fineness by women, the wives of shawl and sada-bafs, 
merchants, and even of shop-keepers and others who are uncon¬ 
nected with the shawl trade.* They sell it in small quantities 
to shop-keeperst in the bazaar, from whom it is bought by the 
karanders and others. 


In order to understand the shawl system in Cashmere, it will 
be necessary to consider separately that of those which are 
worked by the loom, and those which are worked by the hand 
since the classes of people employed in each, and the Government 
regulations affecting them, are essentially different. 

We will first examine : 


The Loom System A karkander is a shawl manfacturer 
who employs under him a number of shawl-bafs—from 20 or 30 to 
300. He buys the spun thread from the pooiwunee, and gets it 
dyed of different colours before it is distributed among his work¬ 
men. There are about 100 karkanders in Cashmere, small and 
great, all of whom live either in Srinagar or Islamabad; but the 
houses in which these shawl-bafst work are in different parts of 
the valley, the largest number being in the towns of Pampur and 
Sopore. A number of overseers are, therefore, necessary to super- 


• It seems to be considered a necessary branch of the education of the fair sex 
in Cashmere, and to be a very ancient institution among them. 

t The Cashmeree name for these people is ‘pooiwunee*. 

X Shawl-bafs, or shagirds, are loom workmen. Sada-bafs those who manu¬ 
facture the plain pushmina by the hand, with the assistance of a small frame. 
Refogars work the pattern upon the plain pushmina by the hand. 
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intend the work, to be responsible for the pushmina, and to draw 
the pay of the workman &c. These people are called Ustad, (a 
work, which signifies master or, sometimes, teacher); there is 
usually one over every 25 or 30 shawl-bafs. At the end of each 
month, the Ustad takes to the karkander an account of the work 
performed in that time by each of the men under him, and draws 
so much pay for each, which is regulated by the amount of work 
done. The sum thus realised by the shawl-bafs usually amount to 
from three to five chilkee rupees a month, inclusive of the amount 
deducted by the Government for rice, which is sold to the shawl- 
bafs under conditions which I shall explain presently. Such a 
sum is not sufficient to support a family with any approach to 
comfort, even in so fertile a country as Cashmere.* 

The inability of the karkander to pay his workmen a higher 
rate of wages, 1 shall now proceed to demonstrate. 

The annual tax levied on each karkander up to the 1st 
December 1867, was Rs. 47-8 (chilkee rupees) for each shavvl-baf 
in his employ; from that date a reduction was made of 11 chilkee 
rupees. The method of raising this tax is somewhat complicated, 
and most liable to abuse. 

There is in Srinagar a large Government office, called the 
Dagshali, in which are employed about 200 Pundits for purposes 
which I shall explain. At their head is an official commonly 
called the Darogha of the Daghshali, Before a loom-shawl can be 
legally made, a small piece of the intended degree of fineness 
must be brought to the Daghshali- The proposed size is named, 
and the price is thus calculated, the piece then receives the 
Government stamp, and is laid up in the Daghshali. The karkan¬ 
der receives a paper describing the shawl and giving the date of 
the stamp, for which he pays at the time Rs. 18-12 per cent on the 
price of the shawl. When the shawl is nearly completed, it is 
taken to the Daghshali, and the stamped piece is worked into it. 
No loom-shawl can, of course, be sold without this stamp; and in 
order to ascertain that no karkander puts in hand a shawl with¬ 
out first obtaining it, some of the Daghshali Pundits are contin¬ 
ually employed in inspecting the different karkanast throughout the 

• The list of prices at the Government kotas, given in the last chapter, renders 
this apparent. 

t A karkhana is a house in which looms for making shawls arc set up. 
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towns and the few villages in which there may happen to be any. 

It appears that they are in the habit of demanding and 
receiving from the karkanders illegal remuneration for their boat- 
hire, road expenses, &c. which, as their visits are necessarily’ 
very frequent, must amount to a considerable sum. 

At the end of each year the amount paid into the Daghshali 
by each karkander is calculated by the officials of that office, and 
compared with the amount he would have paid had the tax of 
Rs. 47-8 per shawl-baf been taken from him instead. 

The deficiency is then paid by the karkander; it rarely or’ 
never happens that he has paid percentage in excess, because he 
entertains a doubt (not, I suppose, unfounded) that in the event 
of his having done so, the dijBference would not be refunded to 
him by the Darogha. He restricts himself therefore to the making 
of such number of shawls the tax upon which will not exceed 
the amount of the original import of Rs. 47-8 per shawl-baf 
annually. 

f 

That such an arrangement is detrimental to the interests 
alike of Maharajah, karkander, and shawl-baf, and beneficial 
only to the officials of the Daghshali, is evident enough. It is 
not, however, the interest of the Maharajah and the karkander 
which call for any special consideration, but those of the unfor¬ 
tunate shawl-bafs. In order to understand more fully the situation, 
of that individual, and the principal causes of the wholesale 
emigration of shawl and sada-bafs to the Punjab, it will be 
necessary to advert to an occurence which happened at Srinagar 
in the year ^ ^65. In the spring of that year the [^Dihwan Kirpa 
Ram was appoTnled to succeed Wuzeer Paunoo in the post of 
Governor of Cashmere. 

On his way to take up his appointment, he was met at 
Benihal by from 1,200 to 1,500 shawl-bafs, who came to com¬ 
plain to him concerning two matters. First, that in consequence 
of the Government order, no shawl-baf was allowed to purchase 
more than eight kharwars of Shallee yearly, and that such an 
amount was insufficient for their support. 

Second, that the deduction in the price of Shallee sold to 
them by Government, which had been ordered by the Maharajah 
about three years before, should be allowed them in full. 
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This requires some explanation, which will further illustrate 
the system of Cashmere Government. Soon after the accession 
of Gulab Singh, the rupee of the country, called that of Huree 
Singhis—value 8 annas—was changed by him for the present 
chilkee coin, value 10 annas. 

All taxes, however, remained at the same amount of rupees. 
Thus the karkander’s tax of Rs. 47-8 Hurree Singh’s was 
changed to Rs. 47-8 Chilkee rupees : necessarily the prices of 
everything rose in proportion, and the shawl-bafs about six years 
ago,* most reasonably requested that for such amount of work as 
formerly entitled them to a Hurree Singhi rupee, they should now 
receive a chilkee rupee. They preferred their request to the 
Maharajah, whe decided that half of the difference between the 
old and the new coin should be paid by the karkander, and half 
by the Government to the shawl-bafs. 

It was further decided that the manner in which this last 
portion should be liquidated, was to be by a remission of two- 
and-a-half company’s annas in the price of each Kharwar of 
shallee sold by the Government to the shawl-baf,t that they 
should pay 28 annas per kharwar, intending to make half an 

anna on each kharwar for himself. 

This, therefore, was the second cause of complaint, for 
which, after awaiting some three years, the shawl-bafs assembled 
to petition their new Governer, Kirpa Ram , on his arrival in 
Cashmere. The answer they received from him was that he 
would listen to their complaints when he reached Srinagar. 
When that event took place, he was again waited upon by the 
shawl-bafs, but they only obtained an answ'er that he would 
attend to them in a few days. This process having been repea¬ 
ted two or three times, the shawd-bafs assembled themselves to¬ 
gether in a somewhat riotous manner, on the maidan beyond the 
canal at the back of the city, to consult over their wrongs and 

• About twelve years after the change of coin. 

-f- By this arrangement Government did not pay the difference since only eight 
kharwars were then sold yearly to each shawl-baf. This gives twenty annas 
yearly from Govt, to each shawl-bcf. But computing the wages of a shawl 
baf at Rs. 4, the difference required by him in a year would be ninety-six 
annas. Government therefore paid somewhat less than one-third of the 
difference. 
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grievances. In bitter and despairing mood they made a wooden 
bier, such as Mussulmen use to carry their dead to the place of 
internment, and placing a cloth over it, carried it to and from in 
procession exclaiming, «Rajkak is dead, who will give him a 
grave ? The house of the individual thus • honoured overlooked 
the maidan, and the whole proceeding was apparent enough to 
him. He went to the Governor, Kirpa Ram, who gave him some 
300 to 500 sepoys with whom he proceeded to the maidan. The 
shawl-bafs fled at the approach of an armed force, and in the 
crowding and hurry of their flight some five or six were drowned 
in the waters of the canal. The affair was reported to Jamoo 
but no enquiries appear to have been made at the time. About 
a month and a half afterwards, Rajkak did really die—with un¬ 
enviable feelings, one cao fancy—and the shawl-bafs were left to 
purchase their rice at the reduced rates in peace. The restriction 
as to quantity, however, ramained unchanged, until by'TEe decree 
of the 1st December 1867, the boon of permission to purchase 

eleven kharwars of shallee yearly was granted to the family of each 
shawl-baf.* 

The manner of selling the shallee to the shawl-bafs is as 
follows On the arrival of the grain in Srinagar, a large 
amount is set aside for the shawl-bafs, and portions of it are 
from time to lime made over to the Darogha for them. When 
that official receives an order for so much shallee from the 
Governor, he takes his accounts, and writes orders for each of 
the karkanders, entitling them to receive so much rice, according 
to the number of men in their employ, from certain specified 
boats. The karkander, on receipt of the order, sends for the 
boat or boats named, and distributes the rice to his shawl-bafs, 
keeping an account of the amount delivered to each to be deducted 
from his monthly wages, the karkander being himself charged 
with the total cost of the rice in his account with the Darogha. 

Such was the way in which the shawl-bafs were allowed to 
purchase their eight kharwars, and are now allowed to purchase 
their eleven kharwars yearly. It is unnecessary to point out the 
endless confusion, mistakes, and corruption which must enter 

♦ Whether the shawl-bafs were actually made to pay eighteen annas, or only 
ordered to pay it, is an obscure point, upon which I cannot prononce with 
certainty. 
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into such an arrangement; and this also is to be noted regarding 
it, that even now, although a sufficient amount of rice is provided 
for the use of the shawl-baf in the year, yet, since it is not given 
in the lump, but in portions from time to time, he may at certain 
seasons find himself short. 

Such was, of course, frequently the case under the eight- 
kharwar system, when the shawl-baf and his family were often 
reduced to a state of semi-starvation.* 

Unable to obtain rice from his master, the karkander, who 
had issued all that he had received from the Darogha, he (the 
shawl-baf,) went to that official to complain that his rice was 
temporarily withheld. 

The Darogha sent for the karkander, who produced his 
accounts, showing that he had distributed all the rice he had re¬ 
ceived, and the Darogha having also expended all that date, the 
unfortunate shawl-baf was, of course, told to go about his 
business. 

By the Maharaja’s proclamation of t he 1st Decernbcr, 1867, 
‘that court for the shawl-bafs has been appointed, under the title 
of tne Darogha-i-shal-Darg,’ the Darogha always had power to 
punish shawl-bafs, and to adjust their complaints, so far as the 
Government system permitted him, and some 50 sepoys are 
always present during the day at the Daghashali for the execution 
of his orders. The only difference now is, that another official is 
to hold Cutcherry in the Daghshali, and attend to complaints. 
He is, however, in a position inferior to that of the Darogha, and 
therefore (in an Eastern Government) subservient to him and 
moreover, since the complaints of the shawl-bafs are always cither 
of scant supply of rice, or small payment of wages, the imposi- 
bility of any adjustment is evident enough. 

The most detestable piece of oppression committed against 
the shawl-bafs is, however, this—that none of them arc permitted 
to relinquish their employment without finding a substitute, 
which of course, it is almost always impossible to do. 

The shawl-baf may become half blind, as many of them do 
from the nature of the work; he may contract other diseases which 

• The same evils may happen now under the eleven kharwar system, since the 
whole amount cannot possibly be supplied to the Darogha, and consequently 
not to the shawl-bafs, at one time. 
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the sedentary life and the foetid atmosphere of the low rooms 
engender and ripen; he may long to take up some other employ¬ 
ment, which will permit him to breathe the fresh air, to recruit 
the unstrung nerves, the cramped sinews, and the weakened 
frame; and to prolong the boon of existence, which the ' fearful 
toil of the loom is hurrying to its close ! Nothing but death can 
release him from his bodage, since the discharge of a shawl-baf 
would reduce the Maharaja’s revenue by 36 chilkees a year. 

It is not strange, that the Government of India should have 
the power to remove by a word these miseries and sufferings, and 
will not say it ? 

Do those who in power ever spend a thought upon the people 
whom their predecessors sold into slavery ? 

Do they ever picture to themselves those low-roomed, ill- 
ventilated abodes, where the loom-workers sit at their forced* 
labour, day after day, toiling for their miserable pittance ? 

Those fairly-coloured thread of wool are not the only ones 
which these looms weave to their completion. Threads of life, 
more costly than those of the softest ‘poshm’, whose price will be 
demanded by Heaven yet, are spun out there on the loom of 
sickness and suffering. 

Death or flight are the only doors of release open to the heavy- 
laden shawl-bafs; and thus we have arrived at an understanding 
of the causes which have produced those extensive emigrations of 
the Cashmere shawl-bafs to the Punjab. But the latter alternative 
is only possible to a man in tolerable health and strength, since 
the difficulties to be encountered, including the guarded outlets 
of the valley, are many and great. Many of the fugitives make 
their way over remote and difficult mountain passes, others by 
temporarily attaching themselves to an Englishman’s camp—one 
way or another they contrive to reach the Punjab in considerable 
numbers, and find, in exile, a refuge from the Maharajah’s 
.officials of the Daghshali. Is it not almost incredible, that the 
Government of India has only to say a word to restore these 
unhappy being, to their homes, and happiness and comfort to 
hundreds and thousands of suffering families throughout 
Cashmere, and will not say it ? 

• That is; forced’ in many instances; of course they do not all want to give up it. 
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Consider the half-despairing feeling of one of those refugee 
shawl-bafs, as he prepares to fly like a hunted felon from his 
wife and children, for to take them with him is, of course, an 
impossibility ! How many a miserable hour must he have known, 
debating with himself whether or not to take the final step ! 
Consider what must have been undergone, in most cases, before 
he can bring himself to leave the dear ones of him home with 
the uncertainty of ever again beholding them ! 

A diflTicult and dangerous path before him, the possibility of 
capture and imprisonment, the uncertainty of what he shall meet 
with in that unknown land which he has heard of by the name 
of the Punjab which they tell him the ‘sahibs' rule over, and do 
not suffer the poor to be oppressed ! The journey across the 
mountains is, indeed, easy enough for an Englishman, with his 
camp and all its comforts and appliances but what is it for one 
of these unfriended outcasts, with scant supply of clothing, food, 

shelter, and the dread of capture and punishment continually 
before his eyes ? 

The English traveller, as he pauses on his pleasant journey 
towards Cashmere, and looks up at the bright snow-clad summits 
towering above him, and perhaps thanks God—if he have any 
gift that way—for making this earth so beautiful needs not that 
other aspect of the world, which the pale, worn figure hastening 

past him might reveal. He flies like a hunted felon, as 1 said, and 
his crime is poverty ! 

( Of these fugitives I have learnt that they are in the habit 
of sending supplies of money to their families, as occasion offers, 
by some trader or other returning to the valley; and 1 am told 
that the confidence thus placed is never abused. Surely this one 
fact speaks volumes in favour of tfie Cashmere character* in 
regard to those two qualities which they certainly exhibit in a 
marked degree (considering that they arc an Asiatic race)-namcly, 
honesty and loving kindness. 

1 never yet heard of an Englishman having had anything 
stolen by a Cashmeeric, and have very rarely heard of theft among 

• The people of Cashmere are unjustly abused by interested people, who 
support the Jamoo Government, and also by travellers whose knowledge of 
them is limited to boatmen, shikaries, and other with whom the English 
visitor ordinarily comes in contact. 
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themselves. In their, villages, anyone who may have become 
incapacitated from old age or sickess. and who has no near 
relations to look after him, is supported by the community. In 
the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money arc given to all 
of the poor who may come to ask for them from the houses of 
those who are tolerably well off, on the 11th of every month,* as 
well as on all their sacred days, and especially on the occasion 
of the Bde, and throughout the month Ramadan.^ It were easy 
for me to multiply instances of this and other traits in their 
character worthy of admiration, but these pleasanter aspects of 
Cashmere are somewhat foreign to our immediate purpose, nor 
have I at present time to speak of them. To .return therefore ; 

The family of a refugee shawl-baf is by no means left in 
peace ; for, according to Hindoo ideas of justice, infraction of the 
law by any member of the community implicates all his relations. 
The karkander, of course, immediately informs the Darogha, in 
order that his tax may be decreased.f 

The Darogha sends a sepoy to the house of the fugitive, and 
wife or mother or father, or probably all of them are brought up 
before the Daghshali. 

They are fined a rupee or two, or suffer a few days imprison¬ 
ment, by the Goverdment, whose cruelty and injustice have driven 
from them, in some cases, their almost only means of support. 

Such is the case of those who fly from the valley. But how 
many are there who would fain fly and cannot, who are driven to 
their unhealthy, and sometimes fatal, labour in the karkhana by 
the sepoys of the Daghshali ! 

♦♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ 

Such is the loom system, and the misery which it produces. 
The obvious remedy for most of its evils would be the abolition 

• This custcm is in remembrance of their prophet, Disghyr, whose shrine is 
in the environs of the city, near the Bagh-i-Dilawur-Khan and is probably one 
which those who thoughtlessly abuse the Cashmere people are entirely 
ignorant of. 

t Which is not done, however until the end of the year, even in case of death. 
Thus, if a shawl-baf dies in the first months of the year, the karkander pays 
tax for eleven months for a dead man : and when the name of the defunct is 
at last erased from the Daghshali list, the efficials of that admirable institu¬ 
tion make the karkander pay a fee to them in honour of the occasion ! 
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of the Daghshali, and the institution of a triennial census of the 
shawl-bafs, showing how many were at that time employed by 
each karkander. The tax, which ought to be lowered to 25 to 30 
chilkee rupees on eaeh shawl-baf annually, should be collected 
in advance, by which arrangement the karkhander would be 
enabled to increase the number of his workmen for three years, 
without an increase of tax (the Government at the same time 
reaping the' corresponding beneOt of sustaining no loss by a 
possible decrease in the number of workmen). At the end of the 
first three years, the lessors would probably show an increase in 
the total number of shawl-bafs, and in the course of six or nine 
years, the Government revenue from the loom-sha\'i tax would 
most likely be larger than it is now; and, what is of more impor¬ 
tance, the karkhander would be enabled, and should be compelled, 
to raise the present wages of his shawl-bafs to 10 to 12 chilkee 
rupees a month, thereby enabling them to live in their native 
country in very tolerable comforts, provided that the law of forced 
labour was abolished, and a reasonable money tax, instead of 
produce, taken from the zemindars.* 

As the matter stands at present, the condition of the shawl- 
baf has only been bettered to the extent of 5 chilkee rupees a 
year, by the remissions of the 1st December, 1867. 

It now remain for us to examine :— 

THE HANDWORK SHAWL SYSTEM : A sada-baf is the work¬ 
man who makes the plain pushmina from the spun pushm, 
upon which the coloured threads are afterwards worked with 
needles by the workman who is called a ‘refoogar’. The 
sada-bafs are immediately under the Darogha of the Dagh¬ 
shali, and in that office a register of their names is always kept; 
for, like the shawl-bafs, they are neither allowed to leave the 
valley nor relinquish their employment. The sada-bafs buy the 
pashm themselves from the bazaars, and manufacture pushmina 
usually in their own house, sometimes employing an agent to sell 
it for them to the merchants and others. No Pushmina can, of 

• It is unnecessary to point out the facilities for evasion t>i the i;ix as it at 
present collected, by collusion between the Darogha and the karkander, which 
would be in a great measure remvoed by the institution of a triennial census. 
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course, be sold by them without the Daghshali stamps, the tax on 
which is levied at the rate of 10 chilkee rupees for 4 yards 
of pushmina. Pundits are employed similarly to those who 
visit the karkhanas, to ascertain that no pushmina is sold .by 
sada-bafs without having paid the above tax. It is said that 
their visits are dreaded by the sada-bafs, since the pundits oblige 

them to pay a sort of black-mail, under pretence of boat-hire, 
road expenses, &c. 

When plain pushmina is brought from a sada-baf for the 
purpose of having a pattern worked upon it or of being dyed, it 
must be again taken to the Dhagshali, where the first stamp is 
washed out, and a paper given by the owner, in which the inten¬ 
ded ground colour is named ; as soon as it is dyed, it must be 
again taken to the Daghshali, a second stamp is affixed, and a 
second tax of 18 chilkee rupees is levied upon the same 4 yds. 
The shawl work may then be completed upon it; when finished, it 
is taken for a fourth time to the Daghshali, when the owner 
receives a certificate that the tax has been paid, which he is bound 
to give to the purchaser of the shawl, who is required to produce 
it at custom-houses through which it may have to pass on its 
way to the Punjab or elsewhere. 

The amount paid by a rufoogar or other to a sada-baf for a 
piece of plain pushmina is one Chilkee rupee per yard, in addition 
to the market value of the Daghahali stamp. 

A yard cannot be made under from two to four days; the 
position, therefore, of the sada-baf is but slightly better than that 
of his brother of the loom, but he is not allowed to leave the 
valley or relinquish his trade. 

The circumstances of the refoogar are tolerably comfortable, 
nor is he in the same state of serfdom as the shawl and the sada- 
baf, being permitted the privilege of changing up his trade, should 
he wish to do so. 
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A large number of troops being usually kept in the countries 
ofGilgit and Astor, supplies of rice, etc., are sent up in the 
autumn of every year from Cashmere for their use. Zemindars 
are pressed from every part of the Cashmere to carry these 
supplies. They are collected by the different Kardars from the 
villages under their respective control, where a kind of register is 
kept, that each house may furnish its quota of men in turn. 
Those who are thus collected are paid from 4 to 7 chilkee.rupees 
for the double journey by their Kardar and sent by him in charge 
of a Hurkara to Bandipoor, where there is a sort of depot presided 
over by a Hindoo official. From him they receive their (oads, 
with a memorandum of the amount which they have to deliver 
to the Governor of Astor, and from him they bring back a receipt 
to be presented to the official at Bandipoor. Now, since the full 
amount that an ordinary man can carry is given to the zemindar, 
and since little or nothing can be purchased on the road, it is 
obvious that he must either eat part of his load or starve. 

Nevertheless, on his return to Bandipoor, the quantity thus 
rendered deficient, as shown by the receipt, is taken from the 
zemindar in money I* The journey from Bandipoor to Astor, 
for a laden man, occupies twelve days. Such is the ordinary 
system in time of peace; and if this were all, it would not perhaps, 
considering the far greater evils than inadequate paymenlt for 

• 1 believe, however, that it is now usual to send the supplies by the Zemindars 
only as far as Gurais, from whence they arc transported on ponies. What the 
payment is on this arrangement I do not know. In proportion, I suppose, to 
what is, or recently was, the payment of a zemindar for the whole distance. 

t Grossly inadequate, certainly. A zemindar will ordinarily have three days 
journey from his village to Bandipoor, twelve days to Astor, where he will be 
delayed for a few days, he will also be delayed at Bandipoor, as well going 
as returning; therefore the double journey from his village to Astor and 
back cannot take less than fifty days. For this the zemindar receives from 
four to seven chilkee rupees. Now, when an English traveller takes zamin- 
dars into the mountain to act as coollics (not as shikaries who are paid a 
higher rate) he usually gives them six Company’s rupees a month and russud, 
or eight without russud. The sepoys in Astor appear to be under no control, 
and ill-treat the people of the country as much as they please. When 
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the work that disgrace the Government of the country, be 
scracely worth writing about.' But when some of the frequent 
disturbances in Gilgit necessitate an increased number of troops, 
the Cashmeerie zemindars, and others, have to suffer worse evils 
than a month or two of bad and ill-paid labour. 

The last occasion was in 1866. In the summer of that year, 
it was supposed to be necessary to send up an unusual number 
of troops, and zeminders, boatman and even tradesmen of the 
city were pressed to carry their supplies and baggage. They 
were sent off in a hurry, without the slightest provision being 
made for their lodging, clothing, or subsistence on the road, 
beyond their allowance of one seer of rice a day for their food 
and payment. 

It is commonly reported that numbers of them died on that 
occasion; many of them did certainly die during that year on the 
Gilgit road, engaged in carrying Government stores, and from 
the causes I have mentioned, namely, want of food, shelter and 
clothing; but I believe that the actual time was somewhat latter. 
After those who had been sent with the troops had returned to 
Casbmere, it was found necessary to send further supplies, it 
having been then determined to keep the increased number f 
troops there throughout the winter. 

Accordingly, late in the autumn of 1886, the supplies were 
sent on the backs of zemindars, taken from their villages in the 
manner 1 have described; and many of those men died on the 
road from cold, exhaustion and want of food.* 

I have elsewhere taken occasion to notice this truly Hindoo- 

in that district in October, 1867, I found a sepoy abusing an old man, and 
trying to take something from him—his shoes. It think. I called the sepoy, 
but he would not come; he retreated to the guard house of the village, where 
were some other sepoys, into which I pursued him, and brought him to my 
tent, where I bound him with ropes and made him sit as a prisoner, without 
his tulwar for some time. 

I mentioo this little incident in oider to remind those who feel scandalised 
at hearing of Englishmen in Cashmere who act ‘contrary to law,’ that 
throughout the dominions of the Jammu Government there is properly speak¬ 
ing no law ! 

• ‘What of food’, although they carried rice an their backs, since, in the 
absence of fuel, and consequently of belling water, rice is not available for 
food. 
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like act of barbarity, but was then under the impression that the 
men died during the summer, when sent with the troops to Gilgit. 

I did not then know that the zemindars had been again sent late 
in the autumn, at which time it appears that the deaths occured 
from the causes I have mentioned. The inhumanity of the 
authorities only appears more glaring from the fact of their 
having seen men without any equipment, as long a road like that 
from Cashmere to Astor, at such a season of the year. It was 
necessary, no doubt, to supply the troops; but if the Government 
arrangements were so extremely bad, that no provision had been 
made beforehand in a place where there is always the possibility 
of an increased demand for troops, and adequate amount of 
equipment clothing, and arrangement for the shelter of those 
who were sent up with the supplies, should have been made. But 
nothing of the kind was done; the men were sent of over the passes 
with the heavy loads, and many of them perished as I have said. 

A Hindoo-like act of barbarity 1 have called it, since 
it proceeded not so much from active as from a passive 
carelessness to human suffering; a dull, stupid indifference like 
that with which the driver of a bullock waggon in Hindostan 
urges on his starved and yoke-galled beast, with blows and foul 
language, until the miserable brute falls dead on the road.* I have 
travelled that road, from Astor to Cashmere, and can testify! that 
it is one of the worst of the mountain paths which lead out of 
Cashmere into the interior, both on account of the steepness and 
height of the passes, and still more from tlie scarcity of villages, 
and the unwillingness of the inhabiitants to sell supplies of any 
kind. 

1 crossed the ICumori pass, which leads from the Gurais 
into the Astor Valley, in October, 1867. It was covered with 
Snow for many miles on the Gurais side, and for two days 

• The state in which bullocks, donkeys, and dak-gharry horses arc frequently 
seen on the public roads of Hindostan, is a disgrace to the Government of 
India. Their awners, would be punished in England; why are they permitted 
to escape in India. The state of the last ought to be well-known to the 
present viceroy, who patronises that mode of Ganveyiuicc in his annual 
journeys between Simla and Calcutta. 

‘1’ There arc indeed two roads from Gurais to Astor, but I want told that the 
one I did not see was the worst of the two; of course 1 do not know which the 

zemindars book. 
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journey on the Astor side. I saw no human habitation for at 
least three days in crossing from one valley to the other, and no 
shelter of any kind.* I myself, with servants, coolie tents, &c. 
and the advantage of fine weather, had some difficulty in the pass. 
We were shelterless by twilight in the middle of the snow at a 
great elevation, and only succeeded in reaching a spot where tents 
could be pitched, by observing a part of the mountain side which 
we could descend repidly, and thus reached a spot of ground free 
from snow as darkness came on. 

Some troops had crosed a few days before me and the number 
of dead tatoos by the side of the track bore witness to the 
difficulty they had encountered. 

But it was in the month of November that these zemindars 
were sent up to Gilgit, where the pass must have been consider¬ 
ably worse, and they were sent without the slightest provision 
for their shelter, clothing or food beyond the loads of rice which 
they carried on their backs. How many died, it is of course 
impossible to say ! What Hindoo Government would ever think 
of recording the names or numbers of those who had died in their 
service. 

Picture to yourself, oh reader, those desolate scenes where 
the Cashmere zemindars had to lay down their lives ! None save 
those who have seen such can fully realise their horrors. No 
imagination is powerful enough to realise them; the waste, hope¬ 
less aspect of the unbounded stretch of snow, the intensely keen 
blast of the wind, which strikes you with the force of an eagle’s 
wing as it sweeps down upon you through the ravines; above ands 
around you are snowy peaks and summits, and precipitous 
slopes of rock, upon whose edge sits the avalanche waiting for 
his prey. 

Through such scenes, heavily laden, the zemindars take their 
way. Powerful aud hardy are the sons of Cashmere; patiently 
they toil onwards through the drifting snow, in the name of 
Allah and his prophet ! Many encourage each other with the 
words of hope : it may be that they will yet reach the other side 
in safety. Alas, no ! From two or three the strength is already 

♦ Except than when I crossed there were the remains of a few wigwars put up 
by troops, who had passed three or four days before, and which would be 
destroyed by the first storm. 
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departing, and the keen wind is paralysing the sinews. 

Slowly the conviction fastens upon them that they shall never 
quit those frightful soltitudes, never see again their homes, nor 

those who dwelt there waiting their return, fai off in the sunny 
vale of Cashmere ! 

Who are realise such thoughts-such moment ? 

* * * ♦ 

Let us leave the scene of death. But oh, British reader ! 
Forget not that these and other frightful miseries are produced 
by a Government whose chief is a feadatory of th e British crown; 
by a Government vvliich dcrive^ts permanan^from the j^otecticm 
ofthe British rule; by aGovernment which the British power forced 
upon the people of Cashmere; by a Gov'ernmcnt into whose hands 
British statesmen sold the people of Cashmere; by a Government 
therefore, whose existence is disgrace to the British name ! It is 
at once a memorial of that foul act when, like the arch traitor 
of old, we bartered innocent lives, which fate placed in our hands, 
for few pieces of silv'er. 

And it is a standing witness that we accept that act of the 
past, now that its consequences have been seen, and take the 
burden of its responsibility upon outselves. 


V 

The punishment for killing a cow used formerly to be death; 
but, on account, I believe, of the remonstrances of the British 
Government, it was changed to imprisonment for life. The 
method, however, of carrying out the mitigated sentence renders 
It scarcely more merciful than the capital penalty. 

The Hindoo vcngencc does not only fall upon the actual 
cow-killer himself, but on the whole of his family; and all who in 
any way participated, in, or were cognizant of the dead, are 
imprisoned with him also, I believe, for life ! 

In addition to this, after each day’s investigjition into the 
circumstances of the so-called crime, they are cruelly flogged, 
and when consigned to prison, are branded and tortured with 
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hot irons. Insufficient food and general cruel treatment hasten 
their deaths, before which there has been, I believe, no instance 
of anyone connected with the slaughter of a bow having been 
released. But no formal sentence is pronounced in any case 
when imprisonment is awarded, whether for small offences or 
great ones. 

The offender is sent to prison, and neither he nor any one 
else knows how long he may be kapt there. Possibly there are 

many who have been forgotten. * 

Of justice, there is, in fact, little or none. Offences against 
the Government or against Hindoos are punished with undue 
severity, while offences perpetrated by Hindoos or Government 
officials are either passed over, or adjudicated with partiality 
and injustice. There has, indeed, been recently established in 
Srinagar a new court for the trial of petty offences and misdeme¬ 
anours, consisting of five Suni Mussulmen, two Shias, and three 
Pundits: this seems a fair distribution of religious bias. But 
their powers only extend to about ten chilkee rupees fine, nor 
does their court in any way interfere with the power of the Chief 
Magistrate to imprison whosoever, he pleases, for any cause or 

no cause If 

Before the advent of English visitors this year (1868) a num¬ 
ber of prisoners’were, I believe, sent in batches from the Srinagar 

gaols to Jamoo, lest the number of prisoners, and the causes of 

their punishment, shonld be ascertained and commented upon by 
the European community. This, however, I cannot vouc or, 

although I believe it to be perfectly true. 

The system of the city police resembles that of the Ian - ax 

system, in the number of different grades of officials, and 
quent facilities for bribery and intimidation which it affords. 
There is a policeman Mylendar—told off to every 20 to ^0 houses, 
his business is not only to keep order, but to report ^ohis Zi 
dar all that goes on. The Zilladar is a sort of consta^ble, having 
20 or 30 Myledars under him; he reports to the sub-kotwal, 
sub-Votwal to the head Kotwal, and the last-named functionary 

• All the offenders are, I am told, subjected to terture, but the actual delinquent 
more severely than the others. 

t An insolvent debor is usually handed over by the court to the creditor 
serve as a slave. 
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to the Chief Magistrate. If the subordinates bring a false accus¬ 
ation against a family or an individual, the latter will sometimes 
escape punishment; but their accusers are unpunished for the 
crime of-false accusation. 

The tax on the sale of land is enormously high, being 4 ann 
as in the rupee (!) exlusive of the necessary douceur to the 
clerks, who are, of course, pundits* A marriage licence costs 
three rupees, and about a rupee more is taken by the pundits;and 
in the case of a second or third marriage, in the case of the first 
wife or wives being alive, great difficulties are thrown in the way 
of the Mussnlman by these officials, unless they are properly 
bribed, since it appears that their opinion as to the advisability 
of permitting a second marriage is consulted in many cases by 
the Magistrate. Sometimes the license is refused unless payment 
of Rs. 100 or more is made.* In short, in this, as in most other 
matters, there is no law but the will of the Magistrate. 

* 

All classes of the Mussulman community are tax-payers ex¬ 
cept the tailors. Even the boatman, whose pay is only comp- 
any s Rs. 2-8 a month, is taxed I’Perhaps the poorest and worst 
off of all, except some of the shawl-bafs. are a class of people 
who In^ along the shores of the Anchar lake, not far from the 
1 subsist on the sale of what they can procure from 

u of a coarse kind of grass for cattle, reeds 

which they weave into matting, and fish, which by a very recent 
order they are permitted to catch and sell. 

. the privillege of thus making use of the lake, they pay 

c nsi erable yearly tax to Government. It was impossible to 
""‘t any degree of certainty what the amount was; but 
^ *1 ^ state of extreme wretchedness and poverty 

^ ^ tjovernment takes a considerable sum of money 
from them annually, is certainly true. I went into some of the 

c ttages and found them in as miserably a condition as the appe¬ 
arance of the people outside betokened-windowless, fireless light¬ 
less, and bare! ‘ 


which giving special instances for fear of the conscquances to 

'"■81U be exposed, “that is. to the pundits. It is 
taing present magistrate, >hiwan Budrinath, is above 
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Some children and others were shown to me suffering from 
different diseases. I gave them what I could, and told them to 
come to my house in Srinagar^ and that I would take them to a 
hospital. They never came; they seem quite hopeless and unable 
to believe that anyone would ever do anything for them, Their 
food is only rice^ and the course vegetables they produce in their 
lake gardens; and the only fuel they can procure is dried horse 

dung! And these people pay taxes. 

There is no lack of fuel in this country. All round the 
shores of the wular lake« magnificent forests of deodar are flou- 
rishining in luxuriant strength and beauty^ but the heavy duties 
on wood^as on all other things which are brought into the city 
or its precincts, render the poorer classes utterly unable to obtain 

it. . . . ^ • 

And now before closing this long list of miseries and atroci¬ 
ties, there is yet one other misery and atrocity, and one other 
iniquitous source from whence ihc Jam mo Government derives 
its revenue, which I shall present for the consideration of the 

reader. 

The sale of young girls in Cashmere to established houses 
of ill-fame, is both protected and encourged by the Government, 
and helps to swell that part of his revenue which the Maharajah 
derives from the wages of prostitution. The license granting 
permission to purchase a girl for this purpose costs about 10 
chilkee rupees, and an additional payment is, I believe, ma e to 
Government when the unfortunate victim enters upon her mise¬ 
rable career. The very fact that such sales take place is due to 
the grasping and avaricious nature of the Government, since 
none but the very poorest and lowest classes of the people ever 

sell their children.’^ 

It is with a Government as with an individual;one crime 
stands not alone but it is the fruitful parent of a hundred more. 
Sale of children is a consequence of poverty which is produce , 


The only class of people who sell their children are certain of the villagers. 
Who aro Shoc.o.akcrs and workers in leather The other Mu-lmen of 
Cashmere consider them to be a low and degraded race, and will not 
them. I once asked, what could iduce the woman to sell her ohild 
anwered. ‘poverty.’ But no Mussulman of any other class would do such a 

thing; he would rather starve ! 
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first, by extreme taxation; and second, by the high prices of all 
kinds of food, which is caused by the Government system of 
taking the land produce into their own store-houses. 

Those who hav'e been bought as I have described, cannot 
ever quit that life should they desire to do so, since they cannot, 
of course, raise money to repay to their purchaser cither the 
price paid for them or the license tax to Government. 

It is not many years ago since others, who had not been 
bought, were, nevertheless, prohibited by Government from 
relinquishing their fearful calling, and were refused permission 
to marry, for the same reason as the shawl-bafs are still pre¬ 
vented from turning to other employment, namely the loss of the 

high taxes* which these two unfortunate classes of the people pay 
to Government. 

I will offer no word of comment upon these things; the facts 

speak eloquently enough for themselves. If they fail to arouse 

pity and indignation and horror in the hearts of English readers, 

that class of people must have changed their nature since I left 

the civilised world eighteen months ago to travel in the 
Himalayas. 


VI 

At the present time we arc all indulging in a harmless, but 
not very dignified species of self-glorification about the 
Abyasinian war. The press is full of laudatory notices of 
England s conduct on this great occasion; we read of ‘pure and 

nautch girls pay 80 and ICO chilkee rupees a year. 1 am told 
better^ nn I arc now permiued to marry, and turn to a 

rcvpn.J P‘‘®bability—that the Jamoo Government, which continues to derive 

ncrn. ee' kind ot ‘sales’ I have described, will not withdraw this 

permission and enforce its former barbarous order. 

I know of one instance in which a woman who entreated the Government to 

a ow to marry and lead a virtuous life, wa*; refused pern^.i-^sion to do so. 

bhc attempted to fly with a man she wished to marry, but was prevcnicd or 

nought back, and is now what she was before. I believe this took place 

y t.iiec years ago, and similar barbarity may again be perpetrated at any 
moment, 
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holy motives’, of ‘disinterested action’, ‘a righteous struggle for 
the noblest ends’, &c. A good opinion of self is, no doubt, as 
gratifying to a nation as it is to an individual. Nevertheless one 
cannot but be rather forcibly reminded of the old proverb that 
‘self-praise is no praise’, and foreign nations who read our 
numerous self-congratulatory expressions on having for once 
achieved an unselfish public action, may feel tempted to say 
that such a course must be somewhat an unusual one with us; 
since its adoption provokes us to trumpet our own praises to all 
the four quarters of the globe, in a style that might have 
described some heroic and unequal struggle of a whole nation in 
defence of hearth and altar, or of a weak ally to whom her word 
was pledged. Perhaps no stronger internal evidence than this 
out-burst of self-laudation for the performance of an act which it 
would have been simply disgraceful not to have done, could be 
found to remind us that our character as a nation has sunk from 
what it was. There was a time, not so very long ago, when w'e, 
almost single-handed, resisted the oppressor of Europe, and 
through the terrible campaign of the Peninsula, gave freely the 
lives of our best and dearest, that we might at last be able to say 
to Despotism, ‘Thus far, and no further”. There was a time when 
we, first of nations, led the way to the abolition of slavery, and 
at a loss and sacrifice which was felt in every house in England, 
we cast away the thing, which we felt to be an evil and a shame, 
from amongst us. 

At that time England was looked up to as the one power 
whose public actions were based upon other than selfish consi¬ 
derations; she was honoured as the nation who would flinch from 
no sacrifice and from no danger to fulfil a noble object, or defend 
sacred cause: and she was then undoubtedly the first of nations in 
the w'orld. Her voice was first in the councils of Europe; her 
opinion on all great questions was waited for w'ith eagerness, and 
heard with reverence. What is her position now? Others better 
qualified than I may answer that question. But whatever be her 
position in regard to power, influence, authority, no one can 
have the hardihood to assert that she has any longer the moral 
power and dignity that were once accorded her in the days when 
the ‘moral support' of England was something more than an 

empty sound. 
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No one ■ can imagine that she retains the character 
of a generous and high-minded nation, so far as her public 
conduct is concerned. 

Perhaps she does not care whether she retains it or not. 
But the frantic delight into which she seems to have been thrown 
by having actually done something which she needed not be 
ashamed of, would seem to indicate the contrary, and induces me 
to entertain a faint hope that she still retains a sufficient regard for 
‘pure and holy motives* to induce her to perform that act of 
justice and mercy which such motives call upon her to undertake 
in behalf of the people of Cashmere, whom, in the year 1846, 
she sold into a slavery but little less oppressive and detestable 
than that which she abolished from her domains in the West. 

That such is the true light in which the question of inter¬ 
ference with the Jamoo Government ought to be viewed, it is 
now my task to show. ; _ - 

J ^ashmere was sold to Gulab Sin g h under the following 
umstances:— 

By the conditions made with the Lahore Durbar, after the 
first Punjab War, a certain sum of money was demanded by the 
British Government to defray the expenses of the campaign but 
the Durbar being unable to refund the full amount, it was resol¬ 
ved to take Cashmere and certain neighbouring hill States in lieu 
of the deficiency, and to transfer these to Gulab Singh for an 
equivalent sum, which arrangement presented tlie further advan¬ 
tages of reducing the power of the Sikhs, and of gaining Gulab 
Singh as our ally. 

In Conningham’s History of the Sikhs, there is the following 
passage;—“As two-thirds of the pecuniary indemnity required 
from Lahore could not be made good, territory was taken instead 
of money, and Cashmere and the hill States, from the Beas to the 
Indus, were cut off from the Punjab and transferred to Gulab 
Singh, as a separate sovereign, for a million of pounds sterling. 
The arrangement was dextrous one, if reference be only to the 
policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs; but the transaction 
seems scarcely worthy of the British name and greatness, and the 
objections become stronger when it is considered that Gulab 
Singh had agreed to pay 68 lakh of rupees as a fine to his para¬ 
mount before the war broke out, and that the custom of the East 
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as well as the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord in foreign 
war and domestic strife. Gulab Singh ought thus to have paid 
the deficient million of money as a Lahore subject, instead of 
being put in possession of Lahore provinces as an independent 
prince. ” 

Such is the plain historical statement of the outward facts 
connected with the sale of Cashmere; but there are certain other 
considerations which give that transaction a peculiarly odi^s 
aspect, and render it a dark stain upon the history of the British 
rule in India. These are:— 

First, that in no portion of the treaty made with Gulab J^gh 
was the slightest provision made for the just or humane Govern¬ 
ment of the people of Cashmere and others, upon whom we forced 
a Government which they detested. 

For purposes entirely selfish, we deliberately sold millions 
of human beings into the absolute power of one of the meanest, 
most avaricious, cruel and unprincipled of men that ever sat 
upon a throne. 

Second, that after our expulsion from Cabul, and the murder 
of Shah Soojah, a Government “proclamation” was issued that 
Dost Mohamed’s accession to the throne was sanctioned by the 
British Government, because principle and policy alike forbade 
that power to force a ruler upon a reluctant people. 

Five years had not passed when, by the treaty of the 16th 
March, 1846, wc proclaimed the miserable hypocrisy of the state¬ 
ment by which we had vainly sought to hide our weakness when 
Dost Mohammed regained his rightful kingdom. 

It was contrary to our ^principle to force a ruler upon the 
wild and turbulent Affghans, to whom any settled Government 
would have been a blessing, and who would not have suffered 
any ruler to oppress them with impunity. But Lord Hardinge 
and Sir Henry Lawrence failed to perceive that there was aught 
unjustifiable in forcing upon the weak and unresisting people 
of Cashmere, not a ruler who, like our Afghan puppet, was of 
the same race, the same religion, the same people those upon 
whom we sought to impose him, but one of a creed between 
which and that of Islam the most deeply rooted antipathies 
exist, rendering any sympathy, or any cordiality, or any senti¬ 
ment other than disgust and hatred, utterly and for ever, impo- 
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ssible, between the governing and governed classes. 

Nor was it a ruler only whom we forced upon a reluctant 
people, but the crowd of rapacious and unprincipled ministers, 
courtiers, hangers-on of every grade who followed the fortunes 
of Gulab Singh. These, raised like himself from the lowest 
classes, and invested with the titles of Dihwan, Wuzeer, Tehsil- 


dar, &c., descended upon Cashmere like a flock of hungry 
>||^ltures, and swept away the prosperity and happiness of its 
people, and their descendants are worthy of their ancestors. The 
Dihwans, Tehsildars, Thanedars, &,c., who rule Cashmere, are, 
as a rule, avaricious, mean and cruel: wholly untrustworthy, and 
powerless apparently to conceive of the ideas of truth and justice! 
Finally, we did not, as in the case of our Aflghan interference, 
force upon Cashmere a ruler who was to govern by our advice, 
and was bound to attend to our suggestions, but one whom, by 
the terms of the treaty, we rendered irresponsible for any outrage 
or injustice he or his ministers might choose to commit, with 
regard to the internal administration of the country. 

The third consideration which makes the sale of Cashmere 
yet more iniquitous, is the character of the man into whose 
absolute power we sold the people of that country. 

In support of the terms I have previously used in describ¬ 
ing the nature of Gulab Singh, I shall quote the following passage 
from Mr, Lepel Griffin’s ‘Punjab Chiefs’, an official work 
compiled and published by order of the Punjab Government. 


“There are perhaps no characters in history more repulsive 
than Rajahs Gulab Singh and Dayan Singh. Their splendid 
talents, and their undoubted bravery, count as nothing in the 
presence of their atrocious cruelty, their avarice, their treachery. 
and their unscrupulous ambition.’’ - ^- * - 

The history of the siege^^Tf K^iore is too well-known to be 
repeated here. For seven days the garrison held out bravely 
against the whole Sikh army, which lost in the assault a great 
number of men, and it was not till Rajah Dayan Singh returned 
from Jamoo that negotiations were opened, by which Sher Singh 
ascended the throne and Rani Chand Raur resigned her claim.’’ 

Gulab Singh, laughing in his sleeves at the success of his 
and his brother’s plans, marched off to Jamoo amidst the curses 
of the Sikh army, carrying with him a great part of the treasure. 
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principally jewels, which Maharajah Runjit Singh had stored in 
the fort, and which plunder, five years later, helped to purchase 
Cashmere!” 

After the investment of Gulab Singh as Maharajah at Amrit¬ 
sar, he sent some regiments to take possession of Srinagar, and 
to take over the forts, &c. from Shaikh Imam-ud-Deen. Whether 
the Sheikh had received information from the Lahore Durbar 
regarding the change of masters which Cashmere had suffered,, 
it is impossible to say ; at all events he refused to admit Gulab 
Singh’s forces into the city, or to acknowledge their master as 
having any authority in Cashmere. Upon the refusal of the 
Dogras to quit the valley, the gallant Sheikh sallied forth at the 
head of his troops, and an engagement was fought at the back of 
the Hurree Singh Bagh, in which the Dogras were completely 
routed, and one or two leaders of note were killed.* A large 
number of prisoners were taken to whom, the Cashmeeries say, 
the Sheikh gave money and clothing to enable them to reach the 
Punjab, and that in a few days’ time there was not a single Dogra 
left in the valley, f When news of this event reached Gulab 
Singh, he applied to the British Government for assistance to 
enable him to take possession of his new kingdom, and an order 
was sent to the Sheikh, requiring him yield obedience to the new 
sovereign of Cashmere, or to consider himself as an enemy of 
the British power. 

The Sheikh wisely chose the former alternative, and Gulab 
Singh's troops were permitted to occupy Srinagar in peace. 

From that period, as I have shown in Chapters I and II, the. 
misfortunes and miseries of Cashmere commenced. The change 
of coin, the increased taxation, the increased prices, the shutting 
up of the kotas, the mismanagement and oppression of the Dag- 
shali, the restrictions in the amount of rice purchasable yearly 
by shawl-bafs, the consequent diminution in their number, the 
consequent order that no shawl or sada-baf might leave either 
his employment or the Cashmere valley, and similar orders 
regarding the nautch girls. 

* One of these was the Wuzecr Sukput; he was buried where the fakcer e house 
stands, half way down the long ravine; and the fakeer receives, 1 believe, a 
handsome allowance to say prayers over the grave, 
t Except a few who remained shut up in the fort, where they had taken refuge. 
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All these miseries and atrocities date from the commence¬ 
ment of the iniquitous reign of Gulab Singh. a 

The Sheikh Imaum-ud-Deen was a MussuTmam and had 
been, I am told, appointed Governor of Cashmere by Sher Singh. 
Under his rule the country was well and justly governed. The 
shawl-bafs and other classes were allowed to purchase as much 
rice as they required, nor were any of the people hindered from 
leaving the valley’*'. From his beneficient Government we took 
Cashmere, and plunged it into all the miseries which it has since 
5uffered^ 

The Cashmeeries, in speaking of these things, do not seem 
animated with any unjust or undue feeling against the Maharaja 
himself; and in speaking of the misfortunes of their country, the 
well-informed amongst them always date their origin from the 
alteration of the old coin by Gulab Singh. • 

The manner in which that was carried out paved the way 
for all the oppression of which 1 have given an account. That, 
they always say, was the beginning of evils. Still less are they 
inclined to blame the present Maharajah for the evil adminis¬ 
tration under which they suffer; nor do I, except as far as the 
ignorance of a ruler regarding the people under him involves a 
neglect of sacred duties and responsibilities amounting to guilt. 
The immediate criminality rests with the executive oflicers 
throughout Cashmere and its dependent states, but 1 believe, in a 
much higher degree with the ministers who are located at Jamoo. 
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Let us pause there for a moment to review our position. I 
have, I think, conclusively shown that the cry of oppression in 
Cashmere, so far from being nonsensical, as was falsely declared 
by the Calcutta Englishman of ! 2th February, 1868, has but too 
good cause for its efforts to obtain a hearing—efforts which would 
seem to have been hitherto in vain, alike in their appeal to the 
justice of the British Government, and the humanity of the 
Anglo-Indian public. 

The Cashmeeries say that the country was then so prosperous that the people 
ot the Punjab used to come up and settle in Cashmere, but now the 
Cashmeeries arc forced to dy to the Punjab. 
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I have also shown that we deliberately forced upon a more 
than ‘reluctant’ people, a despotic Government of the very worst 
description, at whose head was a ruler of a character held infa¬ 
mous, even by natives of tlie East. 

I have, therefore, I conceive, shown that towards the people 
of Cashmere we have committed a wanton outrage, a gross in¬ 
justice, and an act of tyrannical oppression, which violates every 
humane and honourable sentiment, which is opposed to the whole 
spirit of modern civilisation, and is in direct opposition to every 
tenet of the religion wepro fess. 

It remains for us to ascertain whether reparation towards 
those whom we have thus injured be still possible without the 
committing of any fresh piece of injustice. 

That Article IV* of the above treaty has been in more than 
one instance broken by the Jamoo Government, the following 
extract from Major Cunningham’s ‘Ladak’ will, I conceive, suffi¬ 
ciently prove:— 

“In the autumn of 1846, during the rebellion of Sheikh 
Imaum—ud-Deen in Cashmere, there was a slight disturbance in 
Zanskar, which was promptly repressed by the Vizier Basti Ram 
who is now one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. Since then the whole country has been quiet, and the 
passive Thibetans have yielded to a power which they find it 
unsafe to resist. The neighbouring countries of Gilgit and Chillas 
have been added to the Maharajah’s kingdom; and the same 
prince whose dominions only twenty years ago were limited to 
the petty state of Jamoo, now rules on, undisputed master of 
Cashmere and Western Thibet, from the sources of the Shayok 
to the head of the Gilgit river.” 

These are instances in which the Jamoo Government has 
violated the Treaty of 1846; but there is another of more recent 
occurrence, and which is not generally known in India, and of 
which the home authorities must be in total ignorance. 

In accordance with Article II of the Treaty, three officers 
were appointed by the British Government to survey and deter¬ 
mine the ‘limits of the eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
to the Maharajah’. These were. Major Cunningham, Lieutenant 
Strachey and Dr. Thompson. The map, therefore, published by 
♦ See ‘Contents folio’ for the text of the Treaty.—Ed. 
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Major Cunninghan with his work on Ladak (to which I have 
just referred)’*' may be considered to show correctly, not only the 
eastern boundary, but the limits of those other portions of the 
Maharajah’s dominions which he helped to survey, as they 
existed at the time such survey was made. 

The north-eastern boundary of the Maharajah’s dominion is 
defined in Major Cunningham’s map to be the water-shed of the 
Kara-Korum range. Even without the authority of that map, I 
am justified in assuming that to have been the north-eastern 
boundary of the Jamoo territories, both because it is the natural 
boundary of the country of Nubra and its northern valley and 
ravines and because the Kara-Korum has always been considered 
as the farthest limit of the Ladak district by the Yarkundis, who 
dwell on the other side. However in 1865, the Jamoo Government 
despatched a small body of troops across the Kara-Korum, with 
orders to occupy garrisoned fort there, which w’as done. 

Shah’dula is about three days’ journey beyond the Kara- 
Korum pass. The fort was provisioned and occupied by the 
Jamoo troops during the summer of 1865 and 1866, the force 
being withdrawn in the winter on account of the severity of the 
climate. Tow'ards the end of 1866, the newly established ruler of 
Yarkund and Kashgar had taken the country of Koten and had 
further strengthened himself by the expulsion or conciliation of 
those who were disaffected towards the Government. 

It was therefore probabiy from prudential motives that the 
Jamoo troops were not sent to re-occupy their new fort in the 
spring of 1867. 

Some time during that year, Yakoob Beg sent a handful of 
men to Shah’dula, who destroyed the fort and took the supplies 
and stores w'ith which it was furnished.t 

It is true that a Government maj^ has recently been published, 
which shows the boundary line of the Maharajah’s territory in 

L<alak : with notices af the surrounding Country, Uy Alexander Cunningham, 
Brevet Jamoo, Bengal Engineers. London 1854, Chapter XII, Page 355. 

t The latest account from Yarkund say that the Kooshbegh endeared himself 
to his subjects by the strict justice of his administration and by abolition of the 
above market, which v/as formerly held in the Yarkund bazar. He is said 
to be engaged in massing his forces at Kashgar, his frontier town, distant about 
seven marches from Kokand, which is occupied by the Russians. 
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this direction to lie along the Kara-Kash River, and which con¬ 
sequently includes Shah’dula within the Jamoo dominions; but 
this map was not published until the end of 1866, whereas the 
M^aharajah s force went to Sliah’dula and erected and garrisoned 
the fort in the spring of 1865, or earlier. The existence of this 
map, therefore, cannot be pleaded as having given the Jamoo 
Government any authority for such extention of territory. 

The map in question was founded upon a survey made by 
Mr. Johnson in the year 1865, after the occupation of Shah’dula 
by the Jamoo garrison, and the boundary line therein laid down 
is entirely at variance with that shown in the map which accom¬ 
panies Major Cunningham’s work on Ladak, which was published 
by Government authority in 1954. The title of the map is, 
“Map of The Punjab Western Himalaya and Adjoining Part of 
Thibet, from recent Surveys, and based upon the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, compiled by order of the Honourable Court of 
Director of the East India Company, by John Walker, Geographer 
to the Company.” 

The fact then remains, that the Treaty of March, 1846 has 
been in several instances broken by the Jamoo Government, and 
it, therefore, follows that the British Government is not bound by 
that Treaty to abstain from that interference with the affairs of 
Cashmere which the miserable condition of the people, the impe¬ 
diments thrown in the way of traders, the exclusion of English 
travellers &c., have now for so long demanded.* 

It may be pleaded by the supporters of the Maharajah, that 
the countries of Gilgit, Chilas and Astor were annexed by his 

• Not only arc English tourists, sportsmen, scientific me'* &c., excluded from 
the Maharajah’s dominions during six months of the year, but English and 
French traders also, although native traders from the Punjab and elsewhere 
pass unquestioned. Of course, all the natives of the hill States, and possibly 
many of the Punjab itself, explain this extraordinary fact by supposing the 
British Government unable or afraid to demand from the Cashmere Rajah, 
that which common courtesy would seem to require from him. Is it very 
improbable that the insolence and outrages of the fronteir tribes have been 
increased, or in some instances caused, by this mistaken estimate of our 
position with regard to the Maharaja of Cashmere ?—an estimate which the 
Government of India does its best to foster, by not only excluding all its 
servants from the Jamoo dominions during the winter, but by limiting the 
numbers of those who wish to travel there during the summer. 
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father many years ago, and that no notice having been taken at 
the time, it would now be an ungracious act on the part of the 
British Government to make such infringement of the Treaty a 
ground for interference. With regard to the matter of the Shah’- 
dula fort, it may be urged that so slight an aggression into a 
barren and deserted region can scarcely constitute an infraction 
of the Treaty sufficient to justify the interference of the British 
Government with the Maharajah’s internal administration 

To those and similar considerations the following answers 
appear to be sufficient:— 

First;—That the Jamoo Government has shown itself incap¬ 
able of just or humane rule. 

Second:—That the Jamoo Government has for many years 
pursued a system of oppression and misrule under the^rotection 
and countenance of the British Government. 

Third:—That it has consequently become a stigma and a 
reproach to the British Government, both among the European 
and native community of India. 

Fourth:—That there are no means of rendering the adminis¬ 
tration of the Jamoo Government consonant with that which 
should distinguish a power protected by the British Government 
(see Article IX of the Treaty), except those of active interference. 

Fifth:—That the British Government committed an act of 

gross injustice in forcing the rule of Gulab Singh upon a reluc¬ 
tant people. 

Sixth:—That, therefore, to forego the power of making 
reparation to the people we injured, which the infractions of the 
Treaty give to the British Government, would be an act of in¬ 
justice and cruelty scarcely inferior to that which we perpetrated 
when we sold the people of Cashmere into the slavery of Gulab 
Singh by the iniquitous Treaty of 1846. 

In a word, we cannot exercise generosity towards the Jamoo 
Government without committing a fresh injustice towards the 
people to whom we owe reparation. 

With regard to the matter of the Shah’dula fort, it should 
be remembered that, although a slight instance in itself, yet 
little things have sometimes led to great wars; and that since by 
Article IX of the Treaty the British Government is to protect the 
Maharaja against all external enemies, it is obvious that such 
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little encroachments as that of Shah’dula might plunge us into 
war with all the Mussulman tribes of Central Asia. The Pall 
Mall Gazette remarks, without any particular comment “We 
believe that it has just been ruled that the Maharaja is aUiberty 
to hold whatever foreign relations he may care to entertain with¬ 
out reference to us”. Evidently, the Pall Mall Gazette must be 
totally ignorant of the nature of the Treaty of 1846, since a 
glance at Article IX will convince any one that, if the Maharajah 
is permitted to enter into whatever foreign relations he may 
please to entertain, he may at any time plunge us into a war 
with Turkistan, or Bokhara, or with Russia herself. 

Suppose, for example, that next year the Maharajah were 
to send a few troops to occupy a portion of the country beyond 
his Gilgit boundary, and that Russia had conquered Budhukshan, 
and concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with that 
country and Bokhara, and that a force subsidised by a few regi¬ 
ments of Cossacks and ICirghings, officered by Russians, was 
sent to chastise the Jamoo chief for this temerity by annexing to 
Russia, the Bokhara territory, say only Gilgit and Astor, and the 
Valley of the Indus so far as to include Skardo, we should have 
a pretty little mountain campaign cut out for us, with more 
formidable opponents than the undisciplined robbers of the 
Hazara, who arc now giving us the trouble of beating them. It 
is possible that, in the event of such a contingency, our home 
authorities would re-consider their verdict, that the Maharajah 
has a 'right to entertain that foreign relations he pleases etc., 
and it may be as well to remember this, that if the Shah’dula 
affair is not considered of sufficient importance to release us 
from whatever engagement of non-interference may be implied 
in Article I of the Treaty, we cannot at any future time plead 
that any similar act of aggression on the part of the Jamoo Govern¬ 
ment is a violation of the Treaty and of sufficient importance 
to release us from our engagements contained in Article IX by 
which we are bound to protect the Maharajah’s Government 
against all external enemies ! 

It is to be hoped^ however, that our relations with Russia 
will be those of peace, not war; and that we shall, at no distant 
period, co-operate with her in spreading the blessings of civilisa¬ 
tion and settled Government among oppressed peoples and 
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savage tribes.♦ Should such be our happy destiny, the impor¬ 
tance of free trade and unrestricted transit (for Englishmen as 
well as natives) through Ladakh and Cashmere must be evident 
enough. On this subject, the following extract from a Russian 
paper called the Golos, of December, 1866, which I have taken 
from a late number of the Calcutta Review, is interesting and 
important. 

An amicable division between Russia and England is 
quite practicable. What has not been conquered by one power 
mighty without any opposition, be conquered by the other, more 
especially as the advantages of such aoquisitions are contested 
by many. 

We even do not see any reason for dissatisfaction in Ihe 
possibility of our Central Asiatic frontier soon forming the 
boundary of the Anglo-Indian empire. Such a frontier would, 
at all events^ determine the commercial fields for the disposal 
of English and Russian production and would considerably 
weaken^ if not altogether remove, all dangerous rivalry, and that 
the sale under such circumstances of English and Russian pro¬ 
ductions would rapidly increase, is evident. The chief obstacles 
to trade in this region are the incessant depredations and rapa¬ 
cious exactions made by petty Asiatic despots. 

All these drawbacks must at once disappear under English 
and Russian rule^ and then an interchange of commodities will 
freely take place. 

The expansion of Llic frontier to a mutual point of contact 
between English and Russian territory^ will not only decrease the 
chances of collision between Russia and England^ but also con¬ 
duce to amity and a feeling of friendship between those countries^ 
seeing more especially that a conflict between them in such a 
distant region w'ould be disadvantageous to both^ and only lead 
to mutual losses. 

• See M. V’ainberg’s description of slave life and slave trade in Central Asia, 
v.'hich Russia is airc.ady, even annd the difllcultics of her first advance among 
hostile and barbarous nations, treading down beneath her feet. 
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That our failure in imbueing the native of India with any 
regard for the spirit of Christianity has been almost complete 
the conduct of the wealthy landowners of Bengal seems sufficient¬ 
ly to prove. I quote, from the Friend of India of the 20th 
August, 1868 : — 

No language can be too strong to characterise the selfish¬ 
ness and apathy of the zemindars in the inundated districts to 
the south of Calcutta, and in Midnapore, as on the occasions 
of the cyclone of 1864, the Orissa famine of 1866, the Nuddea 
inundations and the cyclone of 1867, the wealthy landholders 
of Bengal have been found wanting.” 


He 


He 


He 


He 


There is only one question to be asked and answered, with 
regard to the work, and that is, “Are the statements herein 
contained concerning the Jamoo Government true or untrue?” 
And there is only one method by which that question can be 
answered, namely, by the course which I have myself pursued— 
'^f strict and laborious investigation in Cashmere itself. 

Should that be done, as it is my earnest wish that it may be, 
by a Government Commission, the truth or untruth of the 
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charges I have brought against the Jamoo Government will be 
ascertained. 


* 


Of the futility of the Maharajah’s promises, there has been 
ample proof in the fact that none of these made to Sir RobeJt 
Montgomery in 1864, concerning reduction of duties, &c., were 
kept. The Maharajah affirmed that he had given orders to his 
officials to carry out the promises, &.C., but Dr. Caylay’s report 
from Ladakh, for the season of 1867, showed that no improve¬ 
ment upon the old system had been attempted. 


* 


4c 


4e 


4 * 


The Maharajah is, therefore, unable to control his officers in 
Ladakh, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that he is like¬ 
wise unable to control them in Cashmere ! Nay, it is not just to 
suppose that the Maharajah’s officials in all parts of his domi¬ 
nions act systematically in defiance of their Maharajah’s orders 
and wishes — since the Maharajah is represented as of a humane 
and benevolent disposition, and desirous to promote the well¬ 
being of the subjects for whom he feels himself responsible. * 

1 Lcn, tlic r.iaharujah is manifestly unable to carry out his 
intentions, how thankful he will doubtless feel to the British 
Government, should they resolve upon furnishing him with tlie 
means of protecting his people (for whose welfare he is so laud¬ 
ably anxious) from the rapacity of ministers and officials who 
must undoubtedly (if the character the Maharajah claims for him¬ 
self be true) conduct every branch of the administration in a 
manner diametrically opposed to the wishes of H. H. the Maha¬ 
rajah of Cashmere and Jamoo. 


*hc proclamation of the Maharajah of Cashmere, whicli was published in 
the Liihorc Chroiiicle of the 23lh December, 1867, in which ii is s,iid that the 
good of his subjects, which are the good gifts of the Almighty and the happi¬ 
ness, and supporting the poorer classes, life on his (the Maharajah’s) 
shoulders as a burden. 
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NOTE 

On The Treaty of Amritsar, 1846 

The text of the treaty of Amritsar, 1846, between the British 
Government on the one part, and Maharajah Gulab Singh on the 
other, was originally included in each of the Parts One, Two and 
Three, In order to avoid any monotony in repetition the text of 
the treaty ts included in the Appendix to the editor s detailed 
introduction, amX as such it does not, in this edition, form part of 
Parts One and Two. But in view of the fact that the treaty is 
repeatedly refrred to in Part Three, the text has been retained 

there. 

Please see ‘contents folio* for the text of the treaty. 
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The Prophecy* 


Mr. Edward E. Meakin, in an address delivered at a meeting 
of the East India Association in August, 1889, said :— I wish 
particularly to allude to the necessity of maintaining the confi¬ 
dence of the Indian princes in the justice of the English Govern¬ 
ment. Now, I am afraid that the present position of affairs 
with regard to two or three of the States is not such as to inspire 
the confidence of the Native Princes. I will relate an incident 
which occurred in the year 1876. I was one day sitting by the 
side of the late Maharajah of Kashmir talking over various 
matters, and his eldest son, the present Maharaja was seated on 
the other side of him. The Maharaja suddenly turned to me and 
said : ‘I learned a great many things by my recent visit to 
Calcutta. Some of my people urged me not to go, saying that 
no sooner should I leave my territory than I should find myself 
a sort of honoured State prisoner, something like Shah Shoojah 
when he visited Ranjeet Singh, who would not allow him to 
cross the Sutlej until he had left the Kohinoor behind him. They 
said that it was an open secret that the British Government 
wanted to annex Kashmir, and that it was only a question of 
time and skilful manoeuvring, and that I should be inveigled 
into allowing the first step towards the attainment of that object 
before I should be permitted to return to my own country’ ; and 
Highness concluded with a derisive laugh. I remarked that 
safety of His Highness s dominions lay in a good sound adminis¬ 
tration, and the encouragement of trade and commerce. I also 
told His Highness that he must be careful not to give any excuse 
for the British authorities to interfere with him, and that if they 
did unjustly interfere, he might always rely upon the English 
Press to defend his rights. After a pause he said: ‘Sahib, what 
do you call that little thing between the railway carriages? It is 
like a button stuck on a sort of gigantic needle that runs through 

* The late Nlaharaja Runbir Singh's prophecy. 
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the train, and when the carriages are pushed at one end or the 
other you hear a “houff, houff,” and bang they go against the poor 
little button. I felt very sorry for the poor little button, but it is 
doubtless useful in its way. What do you call It V I replied that I 
believed it was called ‘a buffer.’ ‘Buffer, buffer/ repeated the 
Maharaja in earnest tones. ‘Yes, buffer, that’s just what I am, and 
that shall henceforth be one of my titles/ and he directed Dewan 
KirpaRam to see that it was written down correctly. I was puzzled 
for a moment to know what to say or do. I felt a fear lest some 
other European might come after me who might make His 
Highness think that I had been hoaxing him. I begged to be 
allowed to explain that in the English language the word, ‘buffer’, 
when applied to human beings, had another signification, which 
could not be applied to His Highness, as it was a term of deri¬ 
sion. ‘Never mind,’ said he, ‘it is all the same, I am a buffer ; 
on one side of me there is the big train of the British possessions 
and whenever they push northward they will tilt up against me ; 
then on the other side is the shaky concern Afghanistan, and on 
the other side of it is the ponderous train and engine called Roos. 
Every now and then there is a tilting of Roos towards Afghanis¬ 
tan, and simultaneously there is a tilting upwards of the great 
engine in Calcutta, and I am the poor little button between 
them. Some day, perhaps not far distant, there will be a tilting 
from the North, and Afghanistan will smash up. Then there 
will be a tremendous tilt from the South, and I shall be buried 
in the wreck and lost! It may not come in my time, but it is 
sure to come when that poor little button is on the pin’—point¬ 
ing to his son, the present Maharaja, who laughed merrily at the 
novel ideas. At that time the present Maharaja seemed a 
bright, intelligent young fellow, and I have no doubt that, if he 
had been quietly and kindly dealt .with by the British Govern¬ 
ment, they might have made a good ruler of him, and even now 
I do not think it is too late to try what honest and kindly treat¬ 
ment may do to make him all we have any right to expect. I do 
not think the Princes of India will view with complacency our 
presentdo ings in Kashmir. It was clearly wrong for the East 
India Company to cede Kashmir to Gulab Singh (grandfather of 
the present Maharaja) for £750,000 when it was nbt a possession 
of theirs, and they had no manner of right to deal with it, but 'a 
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nd left Gulab Singh to annex Kashmir if he could. Wq did 
annex it, and was duly acknowledged as its sovereign and lori- 

lullr ofThu" N Maharaja, is the lawful 

ruler of this Naboth s vineyard which seems to be so ardently 

coveted by certain Indian officials. His right to rule is at least 

Swfde n ‘u ® descendents of General Bernadotte to rule 

h a Maharaja is given to excesses. We have 

and gentlemen before now. Let him that is entirely guiltless 
mongst them cast the first stone at this unfortunate prince I 

fofh oh h despicable excuse that could be invented 

Iwowef'how ‘“hbery. If this principle of confiscation be 

Ilowed, how many of our old noble families are liable to have 

their vast estates confiscated ? I hope that my countrymen 

possess a sufficient sense of honour to rise as one man and^pro- 

of1h?BHUsh nVtiom'’"® 



To 


The Right Hon. Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLE WORTH, 
Bart., P. C., M. P., 

Sometime under Secretary of State for India. 

% 

Sir, 


In the debate on the proposed adjournment of the House of 
Commons, moved on July 3rd by Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., to 
enable him to bring forward the grievances of H. H. the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir, you took part. You did so with the view of 
doing what in you lay to prevent an inquiry being granted into 
the circumstances under which the Government of India virtually 
deposed the Maharaja without giving him an opportunity 
(1) of disproving the charges alleged against him; and (2) of 
showing that the Indian authorities, in the course which they 
took, were acting beyond their rights or powers, and wholly in 
contravention of treaty stipulations. 

The Maharaja’s position was in some respects (with this 
exception that it was on all grounds of high policy infinitely 
worse) that of a so-called ‘criminal’ under the Balfour Irish 
Coercion Act. Wholly on suspicion, and with no evidence but 
that of Residency ‘shadowing’, he has been condemned and 
punished. To the course pursued by the Removable Magistrates, 
a course justified by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, you are a 
most determined opponent. It surely cannot be that your sense 
of justice is circumscribed by the limits of the United Kingdom, 
and that, in relation to India, you, who have had so much to do 
with its administration, and who may again have much to do 
with its rule, are prepared to regard the commonest and most 
rudimentary elements of fair-play as of no account whatever. 

The issue before the House of Commons on the 3rd of July 
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was this: The Government of India had taken away from the 
Maharaja of Kashmir the control of his State and a portion of 
his revenues, on certain grounds alleged in official papers laid 
before Parliament, while all inquiry into the grounds for the 
action taken against a great feudatory Prince had been refused. 
Thereupon it was proposed that a Select Committee of the 
House, or a Judicial Committee in India, be appointed to make 

due inquiry. You voted against inquiry. You justified your¬ 
self by saying:— 

“In this debate we have been placed under this disadvantage, 
that the papers relating to Kashmir are not yet in the hands of 
members. But by the courtesy of the right hon. gentleman 
(Sir J. Gorst), I have had the advantage of perusing these papers 
for a short time, and it is only fair that 1 should rise to say that, 
so far as 1 can judge from a hasty perusal of the papers and 
following carefully the speech of the right hon. gentleman, he 
has stated the case as regards the action of successive Viceroys 
and successive Secretaries of State, in their relation to the late 
Maharaja of Kashmir and the present Maharaja, with perfect 
fairness. I may venture to say one or two words more as to 
whether the facts which have been laid before us show a necessity 
for such an inquiry as is asked for. I believe, if hon. members 
will examine these papers, they will find that there is nothing in 
them to call for a review, by a Parliamentary Committee, of the 
patient and deliberate action of the Government of India, who 
seem to have hesitated long before taking any strong step, al¬ 
though the misgovernment of the Maharaja has been, I fear, of 
a very glaring description. I would only venture to make this 
one remark. It should be a satisfaction to members on this 
side of the House to find with respect to the Government of 
India that it has not been drawn into the annexation policy 
which my hon. friend (Mr. Bradlaugh) deprecates, but that it 
leaves the government of Kashmir under a council of natives of 
India, guided by the Resident of India; and, in concluding a 
despatch addressed by the Viceroy of India to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, the Viceroy treats him with the greatest consideration 
and courtesy, and expresses a hope that it may be possible to 
give greater power to him in the future. At present the Maha¬ 
raja is put in an ornamental position. He is not deposed, but 
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simply relieved of the powers of ruler of the country, and these 
powers are confided to a council. I hope, therefore, the House 
will pause before voting for this motion.” 

I venture most respectfully to submit that even if—which I 
entirely deny, and which denial I will, before I conclude this 
letter, completely maintain—the papers submitted in proof to you 
by Sir John Gorst did, in your view, justify the Government of 
India, in its own opinion, in taking action, seeing that the 
Prince accused denied those allegations and that no evidence in 
support of them was produced, the inquiry asked for ought to 
have been granted. Further that Liberals were justified in 
expecting that if you took part at all in the division it would be 
in support of the prayer of the motion. 

There are many things germane to the issue in which the 
Indian Government played the threefold part of Accuser, Judge, 
and Executioner, which do not appear in the papers you have 
seen. Some of them I produce in the pages oflhis communi¬ 
cation. All that Mr. Bradlaugh asked for was that an oppor¬ 
tunity should be given for the Maharaja’s case to be stated before 
a competent authority. The decision of such a tribunal would 
be accepted as final. There is much more involved in the proceed¬ 
ings, which you appear to have treated with so light a heart, 
than transpired even in debate. First, there are the rights of 
the people of Kashmir. Surely the Kashmirian population may 
be permitted to have something to say about the deposition of 
their ruler. Mr. Gladstone, your honoured chief and mine, on " 
the cession of the Ionian Islands, laid down the true principle of 
the rights of peoples in such a regard when he said that it was 
only with the consent of the people ruled that a change of rulers 
should be made. At the present moment, probably with your ‘ 
acquiescence, the Liberal party and Liberal journals are taking 
exception to the proposed cession of Heligoland and the Heligo- 
landers to Germany, without the consent of the island people 
having been first asked and obtained. What is due and fitting 
in regard to the two thousand Europeans of Frisian race, on a 
solitary rock in the North Sea, is not unfitting in regard to the' 
million and a half Kashmirians living under the shadow of the 
Himilayas and in valleys renowned in poesy, whose ruler has ' 
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been deposed against their wishes.’*' As a matter of fact, although 
the Government of India has professed to act in the interest 
of the people of Kashmir in removing their ruler no complaint 
whatever has bcee made by them. They do not declare that 
they are aggrieved. On the contrary, if a plebiscite were taken, 
it is believed nine-tenths or more of the people would call for 
the Maharaja’s speedy restoration. No doubt there was misgo- 
vernment in Kashmir, as there is misgovernment in many parts 
of British India, and as there is, you and I consider, in one 
important part of the United Kingdom. The misgovernment in 
Kashmir, however, was misgovernment which could have been 
removed with his Highness, Perlab Singh on the Kashmir throne, 
quite as well as with his removal from all power and authority 
in his own dominions. Indeed, it was in process of removal by 
the Maharaja, Lord Dufferin being my authority. Mr. Wingate, 
the solitary witness cited by the Government of India, says what 
no doubt the Maharaja’s subjects all felt, namely, that ‘His 
Highness has a ready sympathy for the poor, a keen interest in 
land questions, and a determination to protect the cultivators 
against the officials. 

I may here mention a few facts concerning the Prince who 
has been so cruelly maligned by anonymous slanderers—maligned 
in a manner which would be scouted as disgraceful if adopted in 
connection with a European Prince. Sir Lepel Griffen, with 
the shameless audacity which characterizes his conduct towards 
the Indian races, people and princes alike, declared the Maharaja 
to be a ‘drunken debauchee’. While in India, last year and the 
year before, I had special opportunities of ascertaining the real 
character of the Maharaja and of his rule. I am compelled, in 

• As an instance of the manner in which the action of the Government of India 
is regarded in Jammu, the following petition addressed to Mr. C. Bradlaugh, 

M. P.,and presented by him to the House of Commons in July, 1889, is of 
interest:— 

“The humble petition of the following Dogras of Jammu. 

“The Kashmir State is divided into two protions; one is Kashmir proper, 
inhabited by Brahmin Pundits, and the other is Jammu, inhabited by Oogras. 
These Dogras form the fighting portion of the State. The present Mahiiraja 
Pertab Singh belongs to th.cir caste, and is loved to devotion by them. He 
has been by a trickery deposed and his gadi occupied by a few strangers, and 
these strangers arc nothing but tools in the hand of the British Resident. 
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Justice to Pertab Singh, to say that all the information I received 
showed that he ruled his dominions with much kindness and 
good sense ; he was animated by staunch loyalty to the British 
dominance, highly appreciating British over-rule and its many 
merits, sincerely anxious to further the objects of the Govern¬ 
ment of India so far as these were compatible with the mainten¬ 
ance of those sovereign rights guaranteed by the Queen to all 
Indian princes in 1858. No acts of misgovernment have been 
proved against His Highness ; according to my information 
none exist. It is true, misgovernment—tested by a European 
standard—exists in Kashmir as it exists in British India. The 
Maharaja did his best to remedy the evils which were prevalent, 
and would have continued his good work if oppotunity had been 
given him. It has not yet been proved that the people of Kashmir 
are not lightly taxed ; it is not denied that justice is dispensed 
with even-handedness by honest and thoroughly capable and 
trained judges—barristers in some cases having been raised to the 
Bench—or that public works are flourishing ; while those who 
know the country well declare that the people are contented and 
happy, and that in every direction there were, when the Maharaja 
was deposed, signs of a desire to keep Kashmir in line with the 
most advanced provinces in the Empire. 

I know that vague statements of acontrary character are made. 

1 also know, unfortunately, that it has been the practice of some 
Anglo-Indians to trade largely on abuses in Kashmir which existed 
only in their imagination. Writing a year ago on this question, 

I found occasion to remark that during the reign of the late 
Maharaja certain Anglo-Indian newspapers were continually 
writing of the misgovernment of Kashmir, declaring that that 
misgovernment established oecasion for British intervention. The 
gravest charges of neglect and even of dreadful cruelty, were 
brought against the late Maharaja. On one occasion it was dec- 

The Dogras have never known Foreign domination, and the condition to which 
they have been just reduced has thrown them into great alarm and distress. 
At the same moment the saying among the Dogras is that they would rather 
prefer to be plundered by their own Maharaja than to be rewarded with gold 
by the slavish Council. The Dogras have always fought for the British Govern¬ 
ment, and will ever fight for it to their last drop of blood. In India it is said 
that you are the friend of the people, and therefore, the petitioners appeal to 
you for help and protection. (Here Follow Signatures) 
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lared that His Highness, in order to be saved the expenses of 
feeding his people during a time of great scarcity, actually 
drowned them by boat-loads at a time in the Srinagar Lake. The 
Maharaja declined to sit quitely under this calumny, and at his 
request a Mixed Commission was appointed by the Government 
of India to inquire into the truth of the story. The commission 
found there was no truth in the hideous statement ; the people 
who were said to be drowned were discovered to be living, and 
were actually produced at the inquiry. Other calumnies of a 
like kind were circulated and all on examination by the British 
Resident, were found to be false. The late N^aharaja was a man 
of strong will and resolution, and was able to defend himself and 
his country against the wretched charges brought against him. 
For a time the land had peace. The present Maharaja, unfortu¬ 
nately, has not the strength of character and indomitable will of 
his predecessor. He is an exceedingly kind-hearted and good- 
natured man, fond of work, never sparing himself, and is greatly 
solicitous for the welfare of his subjects. All who are brought 
into contact with him speedily learn to love him. 

If ever there was an issue in connection with our adminis¬ 
tration of India in which a Liberal statesman could have no ground 
for doubt as to the course he should take, it was, I respectfully 
submit, the issue presented by Mr. Bradlaugh on the 3rd of July. 
Your late colleagues, with a minor exception or two, recognised 
this. While it is matter for serious regret and even for indig¬ 
nation that none of them supported Mr. Bradlaugh, there is 
this much of grace in their conduct, that they left you to go 
alone into the Government Lobby. The barest justice, that of an 
accused person being allowed to show cause why a particular 
course should not have been taken, was sought. You, alone (as 
I beg again to remind you), among Liberal ex-ofiicials, delibe¬ 
rately refused to a feudatory Prince of the British Empire in India 
what you would insist upon being granted to the most wretched 
tenant in Connaught or Connemara. 

The significance of your action, and the chief justification 
for the liberty I am taking in publicly addressing you, lies in the 
fact that you have been the member responsible in a Liberal 
Government to the House of Commons for the conduct of Indian 
affairs ; you were honoured by a place in an Administration which 
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gave emphatic proof of its desire to act fairly towards India/ under 
the leadership of one who has been most friendly in his feelings 
and expressions towards the Indian people. Several acts of Mr. - 
Gladstone s Governments of 1880-86 put the English'rule of India 
in an altogether new light. There was then—surprising, nay • 
wonderful, as it may seem—a desire displayed to treat people' 
great Empire with fairness. Nothing more than fairness.' 
But that was a marvel. Such conduct aroused hopes of brighter’’" 
and better times for the princes and people of India alike. A yet • 
higher position than that you have already occupied towards India '• 
may, ere many months are past, be conferred upon you. In the 
House on Thursday, July 3, you represented the past, and possibly 
the future. Liberal official relations of your party with * two 
hundred and sixty millions of people. Your vote, therefore, in 
itself carried great weight. More than that, your conduct must 
have influenced some of your fellow-members to vote against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion. And, as things go in the House of 
Commons, not suprisingly so. It is easy to imagine hon. 
members who would shield themselves under the remark, ‘Oh ! 
Shuttleworth has looked into the matter; he is satisfied that the 
Government of India has done rightly’ ; and who, having satis - 
fied their consciences by allowing you to think for them, followed 
you into the ‘No’ lobby. Even if the Government of India had 
done rightly in the course they took, the Maharaja of Kashmir, 

1 submit, was entitled to the fair and open trial which he desires 
and which Mr. Bradlaugh was hindered in securing by your vote 
among others, and by your vote more than by any other. Your 
vote, thb vote of a sometime Under Secretary of State for India, 
a possibly high official in a new administration prevents your 
reconsideration of the case when, as you must have known, in 
due course it would in all probability be submitted to you should 
Mr. Gladstone, as it is reasonable to suppose he will, again ask • 
you to go to the India Office. Loyalty to the Department over 
which one has presided, is, 1 venture to urge, carried too far when 
it permits of the intervention in a debate of an ex-official of your 
eminence, and the prejudgment by you of a case only a portion ' 
of one side of which was before you. 

So grievous a wrong has been maintained by the vote of the 
House of Commons on the 3rd July that, as one acquainted, to 
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some extent at first hand, and more largely by the possession of 
many documents from wholly trustworthy parties, and also as a 
humble member of the political party of which you are an 
eminent representative and office-holder, I venture to publicly 
address to you this letter. I endeavour, in the pages which follow 
w’ithout a particle of passion against members of the Government 
of India who are responsible for the course which has been taken 
against the Maharaja of Kashmir, to tell the story of the treat¬ 
ment to which His Highness Pertab Singh has been subjected. 
The blanks left in the Government papers are, as far as may be 
filled up by facts which, if opportunity were given, could be 
fully established. Some degree of heat may be found in a por¬ 
tion of my remarks. I do not profess to be able to write of such 
doings as are here portrayed without stirrings of indignation. 
If passion of any kind be displayed it is directed against the 
institution known as the Calcutta Foreign Office, and not against 
any individual. Some day the many wrongs perpetrated by that 
department of the Government of India may obtain publi¬ 
city. Should the day ever arrive, Englishmen will hardly credit 
the statements which must be made if an honest record is forth¬ 
coming. The lack of any controlling power over its doings, 
either in India or in England, has enabled the Foreign Office of 
India to act in a manner which could not receive sanction in 
any English Parliament which this century has known. How¬ 
ever, that is a matter which, in due time, will come up for settle¬ 
ment. The many wrongs done by the Calcutta Foreign Office 
like the proverbial chickens, will one day come home to roost! 
The reckoning will not be a satisfactory one. 

In the succeeding pages I set forth with the utmost fair- 
ness all that has been urged for and against the virtual deposi¬ 
tion of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 1 keep back nothing urged 
on the other side ; I do not, consciously, extenuate any wrong 
done by him for whom I plead, while, most assuredly, I set down 
naught in malice. I hope my presentation of the facts may be 
considered worthy of your most attentive perusal, and that it 
may be read with care by you and by the many other persons to 
whom this communication, publicly addressed to an ex-Secretary 
of State for India, will be sent. 



The Beginning Of The End In Kashmir 


EARLY in last year much excitement was caused in India: 
and (in a less degree) in England by. the announcement that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had been discovered to be engaged in^ 
treasonable correspondence with Russia. It was stated that the. 
British Resident in Kashmir had proceeded to Calcutta with, 
ample proofs in his possession of the Maharaja’s treachery. 
Further, it was remarked that the Maharaja, conscious of his 
guilt, had placed the resignation of his rule in the hands of the 
representative of the British Government. Soon afterwards it 
was stated that the resignation had been accepted, and that a 
Council of State, under the control of the Resident, had been 
appointed. By these means Kashmir virtually passed under the 
direct control of the Government of India. Another indepen¬ 
dent State in India was wiped out of existence. 

In England it was felt that a danger to the Empire had been, 
removed, and not a little credit, it was agreed, attached to the 
Viceroy of India for what he had done. At what seemed like a 
crisis in affairs. Lord Lansdowne had acted with decision and* 
promptitude, entitling him to much honour. Within a very 
short time, however, a telegram was published in the London 
papers to the effect that the Maharaja, in an autograph letter 
addressed to the Viceroy, denied that he had been guilty-of 
treacherous conduct. He asserted that the • treasonable letters 
were forgeries. He protested in strong and pathetic language 
against the harsh treatment to which he had been subjected, 
denied that he had resigned his rulership, begged fora further' 
opportunity of ruling his own dominions, and, in a not unnatu-. 
ral frenzy, besought Lord Landsdowne, if he would not restore * 
him and thus save him from present ignomity, to shoot him. 
through the heart, as life had become unsupportable. 

It was clear from these circumstances that there were two 
sides to the matter, and that it would not be fair to rely impli-• 
citly upon the ex-parte statements which, in great haste, had been; 
forwarded to England. It became certain that, so far as the 
Maharaja was concerned, there was much to be urged which 
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might put a different complexion upon the affair. 

The deposition of His Highness Pertab Singh formed the sub¬ 
ject of inquiry in Parliament. In your House on March 14, 1889, 
Mr. Webster, the (Conservative) Member for East Saint Pancras, 
asked whether it was a fact that letters of Lachman Das, late 
Prime Minister of Kashmir, had been discovered showing a 
course of treason on the part of the Maharaja towards the 
Indian Government; whether these letters, amongst other things, 
revealed a design set on foot by the hlaharaja of Kashmir to 
poison the British Resident; and, if the information was correct, 
what steps the Government of India proposed to take. Sir John 
Gorst disposed of the questions in a very easy fashion. ‘The Secre¬ 
tary of State’, he said, ‘is advised that the Government of India 
attach very little importance to the intercepted letters.’ 

A month later Mr. Caine asked for papers relating to the 
charges against the Maharaja. Sir John Gorst again pooh- 
poohed, and treated with contempt and as of little importance the 
so-called treasonable letters.* He, however, now, as on a previous 
occasion, raised a distinctly false issue by speaking of intercepted 
letters as though certain communications on the way to an enemy 
had been discovered. This is wholly incorrect rendering of the 
facts. 

Two months passed without the India Office or the Govern¬ 
ment of India being disturbed by questions in Parliament. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, on the 20th of June, put an important series of ques¬ 
tions, covering the whole ground of the action of the authorities 
in regard to Kashmir. His question was in these terms: — 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State for India is aware that 
the Government of India, virtually, annexed the State of 
Kashmir to British India, and subjected its ruler to great 
indignities; 

Whether the Secretary of State is aware of the 
contents of a letter No. 11 C, of 1889, dated 17th April, from 
Colonel Nisbet, C.I.E., Resident of Kashmir, to Raja Amar 

• Sir J. Gorst: I stated in reply to a question on the 14th of March that the 
Government of India attached very little importance to the intercepted letters. 
No official papers have yet arrived in this country, and it is, therefore, im¬ 
possible to say whether the Secretary of State will lay any on the Table. 
Indian Hansard, 1889, 63. 
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Singh, Prime Minister of Kashmir; 

Whether such letter is a violation of the solemn 

promises made by the Queen cn the assumption by -Her 

Majesty of the direct rule of India, that the Native Indian 

Princes should be safeguarded in their dominions, and that 

no annexation of the Native territory should be made; 

» ^ 

Whether the Maharaja of Kashmir has been removed 
from the position of an active and responsible ruler of his 
dominions to that of a mere pensioner of State funds; 

Whether the Maharaja has been informed that 'he 
will be expected to refrain from all interference in the ad¬ 
ministration,’ that ‘he will have no power of obtaining the 
State revenues,’ that he is to receive ‘an annual'sum sufficient 
to maintain his household in due comfort,’ but nothing for 
what is called ‘extravagance,’ that he is not to attend meet¬ 
ings of the Council, and that the Council is ‘expected’ to 
exercise the power of administration it possesses ‘under the 
guidance of British Resident’; 

Whether the councillors, three or four of whom (out 
of five or six who constitute the Council) being ‘officials 
selected by the Government of India,’ have also been in¬ 
formed that they are to ‘take no steps of importance without 
consulting the Resident,’ and they are to ‘follow his advice 
whenever it may be offered’; 

Whether he is aware that, in an autograph letter to 
the Viceroy, the Maharaja has protested against the treat¬ 
ment to which he has been subjected, begging that if liberty 
cannot be restored to him his life might be taken; 

Whether the Secretary of State will state why the 
course described has been taken with the Maharaja, without 
any opportunity being given to him of being heard either by 
the Government of India or by any other authority; 

Whether, in view of the alarm which the course 
adopted by the Government of India has already caused 
among the feudatory Princes in India, an opportunity will 
be given to the Maharaja to apply for a reversal of the 
decree contained in letter No. 11 C, of 1889, either before a 
Select Committee of this House or in some other suitable 
manner; and. 

Whether the Secretary of State will, with as little 
delay as possible, give the House an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing the important step which has been taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and will lay all papers connected with Kash¬ 
mir upon the Table of this House. 
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An answer was given to this series of statements, followed 
by cross-questioning. As given in the Indian Hansard (331, 332), 
the answer and further questions are as follows 

Sir J GORST: The Government of India has neither 
annexed the state of Kashmir nor subjected its ruler to great 
indignities. The Secretary of State has as yet received no 
information respecting the letter referred to. The Maharaja 
has voluntarily resigned the administration of his State, and 
his resignation has been accepted. But he will receive from 
the revenues of the State a suitable allowance for his 
maintenance. The answer to this question is in the affir¬ 
mative. The Secretary of State has as yet received no in¬ 
formation respecting the letter referred to. The Secretary of 
State has no reason to think that recent events in Kashmir 
have caused any alarm amongst the native chiefs in India, 
whose rights are, subject to the duties of the paramount 
power towards the people of the Native States, scrupulously 
respected by the Government of India. There is no corres¬ 
pondence upon the subject which could, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State, be at present laid before Parliameut with¬ 
out detriment to the public service. 

Mr BRADLAUGH: May I ask if the hon. gentle¬ 
man is avyare that the Maharaja repudiates the voluntary 
action imputed to him in the hon. gentleman’s answer? 

Will he afford some opportunity of having the matter inves¬ 
tigated? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State has no official 
information, but I am quite sure that he will not be surprised 
if that is the fact. If the hon. member knew the Maharaja 
of Kashmir as well as the Government of India do, I think 
the hon. gentleman himself would not be surprised. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. gentleman mean 
that although the Secretary of State has no official infor¬ 
mation, he is aware unofficially, that the Maharaja repudiates 
the voluntary action imputed to him? 

Sir J. GORST: The hon. gentleman is mistaken if he 
draws that conclusion from my answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then, has the Secretary of State 
any knowledge, officially or unofficially, that the Maharaja 
does deny the voluntary action attributed to him, and does 
not think that in so grave a matter, affecting so large a 
question, an opportunity should be afforded for investigation? 

Sir. J. GORST: My answer was perfectly clear — 
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namely, that the Secretary of State has no information, but 
I should not be surprised if the statement should turn out 
hereafter to be true. I should attach no importance to the 
fact. 

Meanwhile, comments were freely made in the Anglo-Indian 
press as to the alleged badness alike of the Maharaja’s character 
and of his rule. Some of these comments were quoted in 
English journals. 

In the House of Lords the deposition occupied attention. 
From Hansard’s report I quote as follows:— 

4 

LORD HERSCHELL: I wish to ask my noble friend 
the Secretary of State for India whether there is any founda¬ 
tion for the rumour, which seems to have occasioned some 
alarm in different parts of India, that it is the intention of 
the Government to take possession of the Native State of 
Kashmir. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
(Viscount Cross): I can find no foundation for that report, 
and it is certainly absolutely untrue. It is true thaf the 
Viceroy felt bound with my entire concurrence, to accept the 
resignation of the ruler of Kashmir for the present, and 
place the State under a Native Council, a course advised by 
the Resident who was there; but anyone who has looked into 
the way in which the State of Kashmir has been governed 
for some time past can have no doubt whatever that a wise 
step has been taken. There is not the slightest intention on 
the part of the Government or of the Viceroy to annex Kash¬ 
mir to the British Crown. On the contrary, we have every 
hope that, when the state of things has been remedied in 
Kashmir, the late ruler will see it to be advisable to re¬ 
assume control of his state, and to govern in a way which 
will be a benefit to his subjects and to neighbouring countries 
as well.’^ 

♦ Later, early in September, at Sheffield, Viscount Cross said: I have been 
accused lately of wishing to add to the Indian Empire by the annexation of 
Kashmir. I had determined to say from my place in Parliament that we had 
no notion of annexation of any description. It is quite true that we did inter¬ 
fere in the matter of Kashmir, and why? Because the people of Kashmir 
were so ground down by the tyranny and ill-government of the Maharaja that 
we were bound as the paramount Power to interfere for the protection of the 
interests of the inhabitants of that country. We have not annexed it to our 
Empire: we have placed it under native rule, subject, of course, to the advice 
of our Resident, and the moment the Maharaja secs the mistake he has made 
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It will be seen the charges of treachery, and reliance upon 
the trustworthiness of the treasonable letters, were speedily 
abandoned; the so-called evidence of treasonable designs was 
scouted by the Government of India as unworthy of credence. 
Other issues were depended upon as justifying the course taken. 
These, as will be shown later, were as destitute of foundation as 
were the silly and contemptible letters themselves. 

With what was happening in India at this time I need not 
now stay to trouble you. The proceedings there will appear later 
on. When those proceedings are recorded it will be seen that 
the Government of India refused to produce papers to justify the 
very serious step which they had taken, that they acted in a 
despotic manner and without the semblance even of that fair-play 
which is popularly supposed to be a British attribute and, for 
many hundreds of years, an essential part of British procedure 
everywhere. 

As early as possible in the present session Mr. Bradlaugh 
pressed for the publication of all documents relating to the 
‘deposition’* of the Maharaja. On the 18th February this 
happened:— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for India whether the Government will, at an 
early date, present to the House the papers relating to the 
action of the Government of India towards Kashmir since 
H. H. Pertab Singh became Maharaja. And whether, if the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, in the words used by the Secretary of 
the State on the 27th August last, sees it advisable to resume 
control of his State, and to govern it in a way which will be 
a benefit, to his subjects and to neighbouring countries as 
well, the Government of India will facilitate his doing so. 

Sir J. GOR£T : The Government are anxious to give 
full information to the House of Commons respecting the 
affairs of Kashmir, and papers recently received will be laid 
on the table. The statement of the Secretary of State quoted 
by the hon. member was contingent on the existing state of 

and we can trust him to govern his country as he ought to do, for the benefit 
of his'people and not for his own, we shall be perfectly willing to hand the 
whole thing back to him.* —Times Report. 

* I have to thank Lord Dufferin for this admirably descriptive word. In his 
speech before the London Chamber of Commerce in 1889, his lordship used 
this expression. 
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things in Kashmir being first remedied. The Government 
are anxious to show every consideration to the rights of the 
Maharaja consistent with a due regard to the still more 
sacred rights of the people of Kashmir. 

Months passed and no papers were produced. In 
June—on the 10th—Mr. Bradlaugh returned to the charge. He 
inquired for the papers which had been promised and were 
not produced. The record of what passed is as follows 

Mr. BRADLAUGH ; I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India when the papers relating to 
Kashmir, stated on the 18th February to have been recently 
received from India, and early publication of which was 
then promised, will be presented to the House ; and whether 
the Secretary of State will state what condition he wishes to 
insure in Kashmir before he gives the Maharaja the opportu¬ 
nity of governing his state in a way which will be a benefit to 
his subjects and to neighbouring countries as well, which it 
was stated the Government of India would be prepared to 
facilitate. 

Sir. J. GORST : The papers relating to Kashmir are 
now before my noble friend the Secretary of State, and will 
be immediately presented to the House—I have little doubt 
before the expiration of the week. The hon. member asks 
me what condition the Secretary of State wishes to insure in 
Kashmir before he gives the Maharaja the opportunity of 
governing his State in a way to benefit his subjects and 
neighbouring countries. The condition which the Secretary 
of State wishes to insure in Kashmir is one of just and up¬ 
right government in the interest of the people of the State. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Is the right hon. gentleman 
aware that the majority of the people of Kashmir are of opi¬ 
nion that the only way to secure the state of things which 
the Secretary of State desires is the restoration of their law¬ 
ful ruler and the withdrawal of all improper interference? 

Sir J. GORST : No, sir, there is no reason to 
suppose that the majority of the people of Kashmir entertain 
any such opinion. 

Even then the papers were not forthcoming. Never was 
greater difficulty experienced by learned counsel in a criminal 
court in extracting facts from a hostile witness than the hon. mem¬ 
ber for Northampton had to face in his efforts to get the papers 
he repeatedly asked for. One opinion—and one only—could 
be cherished regarding the conduct of the Government. It could 
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only be because their case was very bad, would so little bear 
scrutiny, that the authorities were reluctant to place informa¬ 
tion in the hands of hon. members so as to enable them to judge 
for themselves as to the course which the Government had taken. 
Mr. Bradlaugh once more returned to the charge, and on this 
occasion (June 26th) succeeded in getting the papers. Hansard’s 
report gives the particulars of what occurred as follow :— 

Mr.BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the repeatedly promised papers 
relating to Kashmir will be presented to this House ; and 
whether, in view of the present painful position of His 
Highness the Maharaja, the Secretary of State will at once 
authorize a judicial inquiry into the grave charges made by 
the Government and solemnly denied by His Highness. 

Sir J. GORST : I have today laid the papers on 
the table. The action of the Government in Kashmir has 
been based, not upon grave personal charges made against 
the Maharaja, but upon the long continued misgovernment 
of Kashmir, which rendered it necessary in the interests of 
the people to put an end to chronic oppression and misrule. 
Neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of India, 
as I have several times stated in Parliament, has ever attached 
any importance to certain treasonble and criminal corres¬ 
pondence attributed to the Maharaja. It is obvious that 
the conduct of the Government, in making such arrange¬ 
ments as involve the withdrawal of the Maharaja for a time 
on political grounds from certain participation in the govern- 
rnent of the State, cannot be made the subject of investiga¬ 
tion by a judicial officer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I will ask when the papers 
are likely to be circulated to members and whether, if they 
disclose a state of things different from that which has just 
been stated, the Government will afford any opportunity for 
this unfortunate gentleman to repel accusations which he 
declared to be absolutely without foundation. 

Sir J. GORST : The distribution of papers does not 
rest with me. It depends on the printing authorities of the 
House, over whom I have no control. With regard to the 
second part of the question, I think the hon. member had 
better wait until he sees the papers. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : In view of the excessive 
gravity of the matter, as I understand the papers, I shall 
avail of such opportunities as the forms of the House permit. 
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unless the Government afford, some opportunity to this un¬ 
fortunate gentleman to answer the charges made against him.* 

The papers are now in the hands of hon. members. An 
attentive perusal of them makes it perfectly clear why the Jiecre- 
tary of State for India was so reluctant to publish them. The 
surmise that the Government of India really had no case is now 
made perfectly clear. Viscount Cross and his advisers must have' 
been satisfied as to the weakness of the pleas on which they 
proceeded to deprive one million and a half of people of their 
rightful ruler, and sensible of the gross injustice to which they 
had resorted in their treatment of Maharaja Pertab Singh. 
Assertions, in these papers, are plentiful ; proofs are, with one 
exception which cuts both ways, entirely wanting. The papers, 
among other things, show :— 

1. A breach of treaty stipulations; 

2. A complete effacement of promises made by the Queen- 
Empress of India, promises which were proffered as a buttress to 
treaties and engagement—those treaties and engagements having 
been found undeniably weak so far as the inferior parties to them 
were concerned ; 

3. The deposition of an independent ruler on vague charges 
for which, only in the latest communication, is their a shred of 
evidence, and that evidence is accompanied with observations 
which wholly cut away the ground from under the feet of the 
Government ; 

4. An independent ruler, secured in his position by treaty 
stipulations, condemned and deprived of all power, wholly on the 
unsupported statements of interested parties, and without any 
opportunity whatsoever being given him of defending himself ; 

5. The ignoring of evidence which, had it been fairly consi¬ 

dered, would have proved there were no grounds for proceeding 
against the Maharaja ; ‘ 

6. An assertion of voluntary resignation of power by the 
Maharaja against his explicit denial of this act ; and 

7. While misgovernment and the alleged unhappy condition 
of the people of Kashmir were described as necessitating the 
action taken, these were not the whole, and there is grave reason to 
believe not the real motives : the real motive being that fear of 
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Russian aggression India-wards, which has led to the com¬ 
mission of so many questionable acts from time to time by the 
Government of India of the day, while it seems clear there was a 
desire to obtain complete control over, if not the actual 
possession of, the Kingdom of Kashmir. 

These various propositions it will be my duty to establish 
very largely from the Government papers themselves. The duty 
is a distasteful one. My personal respect for some of the eminent 
men now ruling India is very great. Opportunities have been 
vouchsafed to me of seeing the admirable manner in which 
certain among them have laboured for the good of the Indian 
people. No one is more ready than I am to bear testimony to 
the many excellent qualities of Indian administrators generally. 
My writings abound with such testimonies. But a recognition 
of worthy doings must not blind me to the real character of acts 
which are contrary to justice, acts which are the outcome of 
policies with which the leading men in India at the present time 
have themselves had little or nothing to do. There is a bad side, 
an exceedingly bad side, to Indian bureaucratic rule. That it is 
which I condemn, and not the executive officers for the moment 

in charge of the respective departments, or the Vic croy who has 
control of all. 

The Kashmir incident, like scores of others affecting Indian 
Princes and their States, happened because the Government of 
India is in no way subject to that embodied conscience of pre- 
sent day civilization an enlightened public opinion possessing 
punitive power. Without meaning it, and doubtless working, as 
It considers, with a single eye to the maintenance of British 
supremacy in India, the Indian Foreign Office is frequently 
guilty of grievous injustice. That office, more than other depart¬ 
ments in the Indian Government, is in a position which neither 
man nor institution is good enough, or free enough from liability 
to error, to bear. There is no one to call it to account, no one to 
check its (maybe inadvertent) over-zeal, no one to suggest that 
there is, perhaps, another side to a matter than that which has 
fixed itself in the Foreign Secretary’s mind ; not a whisper is ever 
raised, or is likely to be ever raised by any one possessing power 
in India, suggesting that the traditions of the office might with 
advantage be at times broken ; it is prosecutor, judge, and cxecu- 
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tioner ; in its hands an Indian Prince is between the upper and 
nether millstones. The healthy criticism, the more or less 
adequate knowledge, and the sense of responsibility to Parlia¬ 
ment and the Press, which keep the Foreign, Home, and Colonial 
Departments in Britain in touch with the nation, and which 
prevent any gross injustice or wide deviation from righteousness, 
are wholly wanting in India. They are not supplied by the 
British Parliament, the ultimate ruler of India. As a conse¬ 
quence, the Indian Foreigw Office, without possibly knowing it, 
and certainly in many instances without meaning it, has been and 
is responsible for a vast number of acts of injustice, which, if set 
forth in detail, would hardly be credited. The Kashmir incident 
is one of them. 


I now proceed to establish from the papers published by 
Parliament and from another official document, admitted—in its 
most material portion—by Lord Lansdowne to be authentic, and 
from other evidence, the truth of my several contentions. In an 
Appendix—for the purpose of easy reference—I republish all the 
documents, save a long one from Mr. A. Wingate. Of the latter, 
however, the subject of each paragraph is stated, and the few 
paragraphs which bear, even incidentally, on the main point, and 
which are alluded to by the Government of India, are given in 
full. In all instances, where practicable, sources of information 
will be stated. 

It may be noted in passing that, with the exception of certain 
unimportant despatches by various Secretaries of State —unimpor¬ 
tant in as much as they simply echo the observations of the 
Government of India, and display a mere automaton mind, 
seemingly incapable of independent judgement—only extracts from 
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despatches and other documents are published by Viscount Cross. 
The authorities have had the opportunity of preparing their own 
case. How they understand their duty, and perform it, is shown 
by their giving just so much of a despatch or minute as will, they 
think, establish their position. There may be, in other portions 
of the respective documents much that would tell in another 
direction, possibly against the main contentions put forward. 
These are carefully eliminated. Indeed, when one observes the 
large amount of irrelevant matter published in Mr. Wingate’s 
report, it is perfectly clear that the suppressed parts of the 
correspondence would not support the action which has been 
taken. The case before us, then, may be regarded as the best 
which can be produced. Anything and everything which would 
be calculated to weaken the course adopted, and to strengthen 
the contention of the Maharajah and his friends, have been with¬ 
held. That is the way in which an Imperial Government, a 
British Imperial Government, marks its sense of right-minded¬ 
ness and of justice. Even then, out of their own mouths, from 
their own carefully compiled record, is full condemnation to be 
found. Time was when there was chivalry enough in the British 
character to ensure to an opponent fair-play. If there was not 
the Quixotism which said, ‘Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first,* 
there was a strong desire not to unduly take advantage of an 
opponent. That time is not wholly past, so far as individuals 
are concerned. There never, perhaps, was a time when such 
characteristics were displayed by a bureaucratic administration or 
by an Office as such. With neither a soul to be saved nor a body 
to be kicked. Departments sin against justice most grievously, 
and have no compunctions regarding gross injustice. History 
bears no record of a time when official nature as official nature— 
especially such official nature as the bureaucratic Government of 
India develops — even gave so much as a moment's ‘law’ to the 
pettiest creature in its toils. Certainly no Indian Prince, with 
whom a difficulty has arisen, has ever been fairly treated by the 
Foreign Office of Calcutta. On the other hand, many of our 
feudatories have been most unjustly dealt with. 
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(a) A Breach of Treaty Stipulations —The Treaty by which 
Kashmir* came under rule of Ghulab Singh contained the 
following articles :— 

1. The British Government transfers and makes over for ever, 
in independent possession, to Maharaja Ghulab Singh and the 
heirs male of his body, all the hilly and mountainous country, 
situated to the eastward of the river Indus and westward of the 
river Ravee, including Chamba and excluding Lahoul, being part 
of the territories ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, according to the provision of Article IV of the Treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

2. The eastern boundary of the tract, transferred by the 
foregoing article to Maharaja Gulab Singh, shall be laid down 
by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, respectively, for the purpose, and shall 
be defined in a separate engagement after survey. 

3. In consideration of the transfer made to him and his 
heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh will pay to the British Government the sum of rupees 
(Nanakshahi) fifty lakhs to be paid in ratification of this treaty, 
and twenty five lakhs on or before the 1st October of the current 
year A.D. 1846. 

4. The limits of the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
shall not, at any time, be changed without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

5. Maharaja Gulab Singh will refer to the arbitration of the 
British Government any disputes or questions that may arise 

• Kashmir was under Afghan sway until 1819, when it was conquered by the 
Sikhs, From that time it was ruled by a governor appointed by the 
Maharaja of Punjab, until the Sikh war in 1845. Ghulab Singh, who had 
begun life as a horseman under the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, but by distinguish¬ 
ed conduct had raised himself to independent command war presented with 
the principality of Jammu, whence, nominally on behalf of the Lahore State, 
he soon extended his authority over his Rajput neighbours, and eventually into 
Ladakh and Balkistan. In the revolution which preceded the outbreak of the 
Sikh war, he was elected Minister of Khalsa, and he took an important part in 
the negotiations which followed the battle of Sobraon. The results were tbat 
he was enabled to secure his power by a separate treaty with the English at ^ 
Amritsar, in March, 1846, by which, on payment of 75 Lakhs of rupees or 
£750,000, he was confirmed in possession of the territory he held as 
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between himself and the Government of Lahore or any other 
neighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of the British 
Government. 

6. Maharaja Gulab Singh engages for himself and his heirs 
to join, with the whole of his military force, the British troops 
when employed in the hills, or in the territories adjoining his 
possessions. 

7. Maharaja Gulab Singh engages never to take or retain in 
his service any British subject nor the subject of any European 
or American State without the consent of the British Government. 

8. Maharaja Gulab Singh engages to respect, in regard to 
the territory transferred to him, the provisions of Articles V, VI, 
and VII of the separate engagement between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Lahore Durbar, dated 9th March, 1846. (These 
clauses in the Lahore Treaty referred to the Jagirdars, to arrears 
of revenue, and to the property in the forts thereby transferred.) 

9. The British Government will give its aid to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies. 

10. Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of 
the British Government, and will in token of such supremacy 
present annually to the British Government one horse, twelve 
perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six male and six female), 
and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 


foundalory of the Sikhs, and also obtained the Province of Kashmir. By treaty 
he bound himself to acknowledge the supermacy of the British Government, to 
refer all disputes with neighbouring States to its arbitration, to assist British 
troops when required, and never to take or retain in his service any British 
subject, or the subject of any European or American State, except with the 
consent of the British Government. The Maharaja sent a contingent of troops 
and artillery to co-operate with the British forces against Delhi during the 
Mutiny of 1857./Oholab Singh died in August, 1857, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son,^ Maharaja Ranbir Singh, G.C.S., who is by caste a Dogra 
Rajpoot, and was born about 1832. The Maharaja of Kashmir is entitled to 
a personal salute of twenty-one guns, and has received a ‘sanad’ giving adop¬ 
tive rights. On the occasion of the Delhi Darbar, in January, 1877, hs was 
^gazetted a general in the British Army, and created a Councillor of the 
I Empress. Maharaja Ranbir Singh died in 1885, and was succeeded by his 
son, Pertab Singh.—Gazetteer of India. 
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‘In independent possession’. The condition of things existent 
at the time the treaty was made was intended to continue. Under 
the treaty no Resident was appointed to the Kashmir Court. 
The position of Maharaja Gulab Singh was different to that of 
the Nizam or of any other Indian Prince. In the Statistical 
Abstract of British India^ Population Returns, where every State 
in alliance with, or in subordination to, th^ Govern m ent of 
India appears, Kashmir is conspicuous by its absence. Only 
in late years has a reference even been made to it in a foot-note. 
When the Indian Government had any communications to make 
to the Maharaja, an agent ('officer on special duty* was the 
official designation) stationed at Srinagar or Jammu, as the case 
might be, was employed. I-Iis business was of a comparatively 
unimportant character and was strictly defined. Meanwhile the 
most friendly relations existed between the rulers of Kashmir 
and the Government of India. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
the son of the Gulab Singh, father of the present Maharaja, 
rendered inestimable service, and did his part both unselfishly 
and ungrudgingly. The Maharaja refused even to take rations 
for his troops, and when offered an increase of territory, in 
recognition of what he had done, refused to accept it. He 
proudly remarked that he had helped the Indian Government out 
of his loyalty and good-will, and not with the sordid object of 
receiving remuneration. That spirit was manifested by Runbir 
Singh and Pertab Singh, the past and present Maharajas. At no 
time has the Government of India been placed in a position of 
difficulty without the Kashmir ruler proffering the full resources 
of his State in aid of the maintenance of British power. - This 
has been the case alike in regard to internal enemies and external 
foes. 

Until about fifteen years ago the possession or virtual control of 
Kashmir does not appear to have been regarded by the British 
authorities as a matter of much importance. After the ill-starred 
Afghan war of 1878, however, a desire seems to have been cher¬ 
ished for the possession of the fertile valleys and the strong 
mountain-passes of Kashmir. Under the Treaty of 1846, what 
might be called effective control, was not possible. Everything, 
nevertheless, that a self-respecting and honestly-minded Govern¬ 
ment should desire, save actual control or possession, was at the 
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s<irvicc of the Viceroy. A courteous and friendly bearing towards 
the Maharaja, followed by kindly counsel and assistance in good 
administration, would, in any crisis that might have arisen, have 
ensured the last energy of the last man in the State. The Power 
which received such assistance would have been honoured in 
accepting it, as the State proffering it would be proud to give it. 
Such a mode of obtaining allies, however, is foreign to the con¬ 
ception of Indian civilians. Another course, that of forcing a 
Resident on the Maharaja, was preferred. It is, unfortunately, 
the fact that of two courses-friendly co-operation by a semi¬ 

independent ally or the absorption of every square mile of land 
possible into British territory—the Foreign Administration of 
India always prefers the latter, but cannot, in every instance, 
secure it. The modes adopted to secure the desired end are not 
always, are not often, honest or straightforward.* 

In 1884, so far as the published Papers show, the Govern¬ 
ment of India—Lord Ripon being Viceroy—in a despatch add¬ 
ressed to the Secretary of State (Lord Kimberley), describe what 
they call the disorganization of the administration of Kashmir, 
and, because of 

‘The increasing importance to the Government of India of 
watching events beyond the North-Western frontier of 
Kashmir’, 

(these words are especially noteworthy), it was determined to 
force a Resident on the State. I say ‘force* advisedly. Any resis¬ 
tance by the Maharaja, beyond a verbal protest, would have led 
to his non-recognition as ruler and the setting of him aside for a 
more pliable individual. The Government of India, in this same 
despatch, add :— 

• Sir Edwin Arnold, Editor of the Daily Telegraph, in his book on 

Lord Dalhousie's Administration, says : In 1853 ‘the Nizam came into our 
power by a process which has been often and sucessfully repeated in our 
Indian annals. There is a curious phenomenon in the insect world where an 
egg is deposited in the . body of living creature, which nourishes itself upon 
the substance of its unwilling nurse, gradually taking up all the fat, flesh, and 
tissues of the victim, till it dies, or drags on a futile existence. Our Govern¬ 
ment in India has frequently laid such an egg in the shape of “a Contingent”, 
within the confines of friendly States. Oiidh, ciwalior, and the territories 
of Scindia were thus treated, and by no other means wore the dominions of 
the Nizam brought within the grasp of Lord Dalhousie’. 
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‘Any disturbances which continued misgovernment 
might create in Kashmir would be acutely felt on the fron¬ 
tiers of Afganistan ; the connection of Kashmir and its 
dependent chiefships would, in all probability, be severed, 
and grave political complications might easily ensue*. 

The doctrine is unexceptionable, as much of the preached doc¬ 
trine of the Indian authorities is. Disturbances in Kashmir might 
be mischievous. But, as a matter of fact, there have never been 
any disturbances. The practice in this, as in so many other 
instances in Indian experience, was to make opportunities which 
should, in the opinion of the Foreign Office, Justify overt action. 
Leave was asked of the Secretary of State to post a Resident at. 
Srinagar when the then Maharaja died. 

It goes without saying that the Secretary of State of the day 
gave the Viceroy the authority he asked for. Except where 
questions of Home patronage arise, the functions of the Secre¬ 
taries of State for India seem to be confined to echoing the 
observations addressed to them by the Viceroy for the time being. 
Of independent judgment and action'tliey are innocent. Resistance, 
independent review of circumstances, a determination that when 
a mistake has been made it shall be rectified,—these things are 
never seen in a Secretary of State's despatch on any matter 
concerning which the Viceroy of the day cares anything, always, 
of course, excepting, as has been remarked, matters of the • 
Horse Guards*, or other, patronage. Consequently, when, in the 
autumn of 1885, the Maharaja Runbir Singh died, and his eldest 
son, Pertap Singh, succeeded him, the Agent of the Governor- 
General, Sir Oliver St. John, informed His Highness that a resi¬ 
dent would be appointed to his Court.* In his report to the 

• Previous to this there used to be only an ‘officer on sepcial duty,* who was 
located for eight months at Srinagar to look after the Europeans sojourning in 
the ‘Happy Valley* during the summer season. He also sat in a mixed court, 
consisting of himself and an official of the Maharaja’s, which heard and decided 
litigation between these European sojourners and the Maharaja*s subjects. 
He never used to be the medium of communication between His Highness 
and the Government of India. The appointment of a Resident put a stop to 
this practice. The Maharaja objected to the appointment, but to no purpose. 
The objection was not groundless. Firstly, direct communication with the 
Government of India is a great desideratum with the Native States. It often 
happens that a Prince and the Resident are not on the best of terms, and in such 
a case it becomes difficult for the former to lay before the Government his 
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Government of India on 16th September, 1885, Sir Oliver St. John 
describes the consternation with which the Maharaja received 
what ‘was evidently an unexpected blow*. 

The Maharaja protested against the appointment. In his 
thanks to the Viceroy (Lord Dufferin), for a kindly letter of 
condolence, Mian Pertap Singh said :—It has, however, pained me 
exceedingly to learn that exactly at the time when I had made up 
iny mind to deserve and win your Excellency’s approbation and 
encouragement, by proving myself equal to the onerous and res¬ 
ponsible duties of a good ruler, your Excellency has been thinking 
of changing the status of the British Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir to that of a Political Resident, and thus lowering me in 
th e eye s^QjLirLy,^ubjccts a.nd in the gstir^ion of the public. It 
fs fully known to your Excellency that I have only just now 
acquired the power of showing to the world that without any 
interferncc from any quarter or any, the smallest, diminution of 
the long-enjoyed rights and dignity of this State, I am able and 
willing of my own accord to introduce and maintain such reforms 
as are calculated to entitle a ruler to the lasting gratitude of his 
subjects, and the encouraging approbation of the Paramount 
Power as well as the public at large.’ 

It was, of course, stated in reply that the Resident would 
simply advise His Highness and in no way interfere with the 
administration of the State. With the sarcasm of which he is so 

a master. Lord Randolph Churchill, then Secretary 

r acknowledging the despatch describing what 

^la een done, told the Indian Government that they had shown 

consideration.to the susceptibilities of 

Maharaja Pertab Singh.’ 

The story in the ‘Arabian Nights* of the camel and the house- 

^mplaints against the' proceedings, however unjust and oppressive, of the 
atter, through whom, under existing rules, those complaints are to be 
orwarded. Secondly, the ‘olhccr on special duty’ had nothing to do with 
tl^ internal afTairs of the State. But a Resident, by the very tradition of his 
office, interferes in such affairs, and if the Prince, at whose Court he is posted, 
31 to please him or to fall in with his views of government, he becomes a 
stumbling block in the way of good and effective administration. 

T ly, the appointment of a Resident was in violation of the treaty engage¬ 
ment entered into with Mah'.’.raja Gulab Singh In 1846.— Kashm r and its 
Prince, by Jogendra Chandra Bose. 
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holder has found exemplification in Kashmir. The Resident 
arrives. He is not to interfere, he is merely to advise; then he 
does interfere; and, finally—as is now the case—he becomes 
virtual ruler of the country. The arriere pensee which foretold 
all this, is to be found in Lord Ripon’s despatch of 1884, already 
referred to and quoted. Under the stress of a North-Western 
frontier scare the early and complete control of Kashmir became 
a ‘fixed idea’ in the Calcutta Foreign Ofiice in 188 4. Probably, 
had Lord Ripon, or a Viceroy >^th his characteristics, remained in 
power, Pertab Singh would have been differently treated and his 
country have maintained its independence. Viceroys come and 
Viceroys go: the Foreign Office, with its yearly-hardening inten¬ 
tions, traditions, and ideals, remains. 

(2) A Complete Effacement of Promises made by the Queen- 
Empress, Promises which were Proffered as a Buttress to Treaties 
and Engagements. 

The Indian authorities, under the Treaty of 1846, it may be 
repeated, had no right or power (save the power which Might 
gives) to send a Resident to Kashmir, and certainly none to force 
him upon the State against the Maharaja’s wishes. Twenty-eight 
years before this high-handed step was taken,the Queen, on 
assuming control of India, told the Maharaja of Kashmir, among 
others, 

‘That all treaties and engagements made with’ 

(the native Princes of India). 

‘WILL BE SCRUPULOUSLY MAINTAINED. 

We shall respect the rights^ dignity, and honour of Native Princes 
as our own'. 

In the letter to Lord Derby, instructing him as to the tenour 
of the Proclamation, the Queen, in her own handwriting, referred 
to her remarks as ‘pledges which her future reign is to redeem*. 

The representative of the Sovereign who spoke such gracious 
words and so emphatically expressed her determination to do 
right and right only, approaches the Maharaja of Kashmir with a 
letter of sympathy, in which the new ruler is informed by the 
Viceroy that ‘in all difficulties,’ of whatsoever kind, he may rely 
with confidence upon the good-will of the British Government.* 
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That ‘good-will* is displayed in breakingthe provisions of a treaty, 

and in forcing a foreign official upon a friendly feudatory and 
ally. 

As Sir Edwin Arnold, in a passage quoted in a footnote on 
p. 127 has told us, there is nothing new in this sort of thing. The 
annals of India are full of such incidents. Our course is strewn 
with them. Fewer instances have occurred since 1857 than occurred 
before but many a promise and pledge have been 'cast as 
rubbish to the void’ in recent times. If Parliament and the 
powers that be generally could only realize the effect which such 
flagrant contradiction between promise and performance has 
upon British dominion in India, there are no exigencies in the 
history of our administration which would prevent the Indian 
house being instantly set in order. 


(3) The Deposition of an Independent Ruler on vague Charges 
for which, only in the latest communication is there a show of evidence, 
and that evidence is accompanied with observations which wholly cut 
away ground from under the feet of the Government. 

In this connection allegations 4, 5 and 6 may be taken. 
They are as follows:— 

(4) An independent ruler, secured in his poiilion by treaty 
stipulations, condemned and deprived of all power, wholly on the 
unsupported statements of interested parties, and without giving him 
any opportunity whatsoever of defending himself- 

(5) The ignoring of evidence which, had it been fairly 

considered, would have proved there were no grounds for proceeding 
against the Maharaja;— t' s 

(6) An assertion of voluntary resignation of power by the 
Maharaja against his explicit denial of this act. 

i ‘ despatches to the Secretary of State, of April 3, 1889 

(signed, I believe, only by Lord Lansdowne, Sir Charles Elliott, 
and Sir David Barbour*), the Government of India give the follow¬ 
ing reasons for deposing the Maharaja: 

(1) ‘The condition of things in Kashmir was by no means 

' fpublished papers. The despatch in question, 

signatures f^^th the Indian newspapers last year, and had the 

signatures of the officials mentioned, and of them only, attached. 
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satisfactory.’ 

(2) ‘The discovery of certain letters alleged to be of a treason¬ 
able character.’ 

(3) ‘Other circumstances of the case.’ 

This, in sober truth, is all the Government of India allege! 
And Lord Cross, in whom Indian Princes should find a trustwor¬ 
thy Court of Appeal, humbly states that Her Majestry’s Govern¬ 
ment ‘fully approve your proceedings!’ 

In his letter (Simla, June 28, 1889) to the Maharaja himself. 
Lord Lansdowne gives the following reasons for the deposition of 
Pertab Singh:— 

a. ‘Extremely unfavourable reports’ as to ‘the manner in which 
the affairs of your Highness were administered by your Highness , 

b. ‘The finances of the State were in disorder,’ ‘a disorder 
which, there could be little doubt, was increased by your own 
extravagance, squandering of the revenue of the State in a most 

reckless and improvident manner’; 

c- Neglect to act upon the advice given by Lord Dufferin to 

carry out reforms; 

d. Certain treasonable letters alleged to have been written by 
the Maharaja; 

e. Offer by the Maharaja to resign the rule of the State. 

The Maharaja’s own statement as to the circumstances under 

which his government was carried on will be found set forth in 
his own letter to Lord Lansdowne. (See Appendix B.) Briefly, 
His Highness declares he did all he could in the way of reform; 
that he never had a free hand with which to do all he desire , 
that he was persistently thwarted by the Resident; that ms 
younger brother was encouraged to intrigue against him; ® 

had never resigned his position in the sense alleged, 
what he did do in this direction was the result of *many-si e 
pressures,’ which he was powerless to resist, and from whic ® 
expected a just Government in India would relieve him. A 1^1^®^ 
of a more pathetic character, or one calling more loudly or 
consideration on the part of a friendly Paramount Power, is no 
to be found in the whole range of Indian history. Lord Lansdowne 
was not altogether unmoved by it. He answered it, but cou 
find himself called upon to do more than to reiterate stale c^rges, 
and to make promises of which, it is clear, the Foreign_Office, i 
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A complete answer can be given of every accusation made 
against the Maharaja, whether those accusations be political or 
personal. Before, however, furnishing these answers it may be 
well to note the manner in which the Resident was performing 
his duties at the time when the deposition took place. The 
story has been well told by Mr. Jogendra Chandra Bose, M. A., 
B.L., of the Punjab Chief Court Bar, at one time himself an 
official in Kashmir, from whose pamphlet entitled ‘Kashmir and 
its Prince : An Authentic Exposition of the Recent Imbroglio in 
Kashmir,* I quote as follows :— 

‘The Maharaja visited Calcutta in the cold season of 1885-86. 
Shortly after his return to Jammu, Sir Oliver St. John was 
transferred from the Kashmir Residency and succeeded by Mr. 
Plowden. Sir Oliver, though not on very cordial terms with the 
Maharaja for the reasons mentioned above, did not set himself 
in opposition to the Maharaja’s Government at every step, nor 
withdraw every sympathy with its aims and objects. Mr. Plowden, 
however, from the moment he took over charge of his office, 
assumed an attitude unfavourable to His Highness. He seems 
to have joined his post with a foregone conclusion against the 
Maharaja. He affected a lofty, supercilious air, and treated the 
Durbar with almost undisguised contempt. On occasions he went 
so far as to insist upon the Ministers retiring before he would 
condescend to speak to the Maharaja. Latterly, after the 
dismissal of Dewan Luchman Das, he somewhat relaxed the 
stiffness of his behaviour, but, at the time of which I am now 
speaking, every one could perceive that his appointment was a 
misfortune to the Maharaja. His Highness had just ascended 
Xht gadiy and, anxious as he was to reform the administration, he 
wanted a friend and a sympathizer rather than an adversary, in 
the person of the Resident. Mr. Plowden soon began to make 
himself obnoxious. He joined his post about March, 1886. Shortly 
afterwards, the summer season setting in, he went to Srinagar and 
became anxious that the Maharaja also should go there. His 
Highness himself had entertained a desire of visiting Kashmir, 
but the Maharani fell ill, and he had to put off his departure from 
day to day. On this, the Resident grew impatient. He began to 
telegraph to His Highness in a somewhat imperative tone, and 
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hinted the displeasure of the Government of India in case; of 
delay. The Maharaja, always loyal and obedient to the wishes of 
the Paramount Power, was thus in a manner dragged away from 
his bed-ridden wife—a paragon of a Hindu lady. Some ill-feeling 
was generated in consequence. Nevertheless, when the Maharaja 
reached Srinagar, he did not show any unfriendliness towards 
Mr. Plowden, but treated him with the courtesy and consideration 
due to the representative of the British Government. 

The Maharaja stayed at Srinagar about a month on this 
occasion. During all this time, Mr. Plowden, who had been sO 
solicitous for His Highness’s arrival in Kashmir, had not many 
improvements to suggest in the administration. His visits to the 
Maharaja were rare and formal, and he seldom discussed State 
matters with the Durbar at these visits. There was one thing, 
however, which attracted his particular notice. The Maharaja 
was anxious that his subjects should receive a liberal education. 
This seemed to excite Mr. Plowden’s worst alarm, and he did not 
rest until he had secured possession of the Educational Rules 


which the Durbar had framed. 

The Maharaja had been thinking of an equitable land settle¬ 
ment in Kashmir. To carry out this object, he had written.a 
letter to his friend Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, who used to take a great interest in the welfare 


of the State, for a well-qualified Native Settlement Officer. Sir 
Charles Aitchison, after the needful inquiry, recommende4 a 
couple of men, and asked the Maharaja to make a selection 
between them. His Highness, in reply, requested Sir Charles 
himself to make the selection, and expressed preference for a 
Muhammadan, the population of Kashmir being mostly Muham¬ 
madans. On this. Sir Charles made a selection which was for- 
warded to the Government of India for sanction, as is necessary- 
in all cases of transfer of services from British India to a Native- 
State. But Mr. Plownea expressed a wish to His Highness that it; 
would be better to appoint an Englishman for settlement work in 
Kashmir. The Maharani’s illness at this juncture having taken 
a serious turn, and the season for the performance of the annual 
shradh of the late Maharaja having also arrived. His Highness 
started for Jammu before the matter could be settled. On his 

way he received a telegram from the Resident, advising- the; 

* • 
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appointment of Mr. Wingate as Sattlement Ofiicer. By this 
appointment both the Maharaja and Sir Charles Aitchison were 
placed in a delicate position, and the latter even got a little 
offended with His Highness for having readily submitted to it. 

‘Soon after the Maharaja’s return to Jammu, Mr. Nilambar 
Mukerjee resigned his post. It may not be out of place to say a 
few words here regarding this gentleman, who cut a prominent 
figure in Kashmir politics for a period of nearly twenty years. 
One of the most distinguished graduates of the University of 
Calcutta, he went to Lahore in 1867 to join the bar of the Punjab 
Chief Court. In the following year, Dewan Kirpa Ram, the late 
able and liberal-minded Prime Minister of Kashmir, who had 
heard of Mr. Mukerjee’s talents and learning, recommended him 
to Maharaja Runbir Singh, who appointed him Chief Judge of 
Kashmir. While working in that capacity, he was deputed by 
his master to make arrangements for His Highness’s property in 
Lahore. This work, as well as his work as Chief Judge, was so 
satisfactorily performed that the Maharaja, in token of approba¬ 
tion, almost doubled his remuneration. Shortly after this, the 
silk industry was started in Kashmir, and Mr. Mukerjee was 
placed in charge of it. The industry rapidly developed and 
expanded, and Mr. Mukerjee was favoured with the commenda¬ 
tory notices of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. He rose very high in the estimation of his master, but 
his brother officials now began to eye him with jealousy, and to 
whisper ill-natured reports against his management of the silk 
concern. This disgusted him, and he prayed his master to be 
allowed to retire from his charge. Maharaja Runbir Singh, 
while granting his prayer, showed a due appreciation of his 
valuable past services by promoting him to the rank of a Minister, 
which he held till the date of His Highness’s death. Prince 
Pertab Singh had not been very favourably inclined towards Mr. 
Mukerjee in his younger days. But, as he grew up, he came to 
understand Mr. Mukerjee, whom the late Maharaja also, on his 
death-bed, enjoined upon him to regard as his most faithful 
servant and trusted councillor. Maharaja Pertab Singh, on 
ascending the gadiy appointed Mr. Mukerjee his Finance Minis¬ 
ter. Mr. Mukerjee worked with the zeal, honesty, devotion, and 
single-mindedness that characterize him, for a period of twelve 
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months. But finding that, far from receiving any help, he was 
treated with coldness and suspicion, and seeing that he could do 
little good to the State, he tendered his resignation in September, 
1886, which the M^aharaja thrice declined to accept, but which 

His Highness accepted, when pressed a fourth time, with great 
reluctance. 

‘Different men take different views of Mr. Mukerjee’s resig¬ 
nation. For my part, I think matters had been driven to such a 
crisis that it became impossible for a highly honest and conscien¬ 
tious man to continue in office any longer. It must, however, be 
admitted that his resignation intensified the difficulties of his 
master s position, and rendered His Highness an easy prey to 
the machinations of his designing opponents. 

*On the departure of Mr. Nilambar Mukerjee from Jammu, 
Dewan Gobind Sahai was removed and Dewan Lachman Das 
made Prime Minister in his place. Mr. Plowden had longed for 
this consummation, and felt glad that it had been brought about. 
Dewan Lachman Das was his special favourite, and he moved 
heaven and earth to raise him to dignity and power. But the 
Dewan, though not devoid of intelligence, never possessed busi¬ 
ness habits, and soon after his elevation to the Premeirship, gave 
himself upto enjoyment, leaving the affairs of State to be mostly 
taken care of by his subordinates. He was, besides, a staunch 
advocate of everything that was old, and, from inclination as 
well as from self-interest, had never looked upon the reforms, 
introduced by his master during the previous year, with favour. 
The abolition of vexatious imposts and cesses had the effect of 
reducing the income of the State; and Dewan Lachman Das, who, 
according to an arrangement entered into by Maharaja Ghulab 
Singh with his father, was entitled to a payment of Rs. 4/- on 
every Rs. 1,000 of revenue, resented the loss which it caused him. 
So, on assuming the reins of office, he swept away with little 
scruple or hesitation most of the reforms that had been introduced 
during the preceding twelve months, and the Maharaja, rendered 
powerless by Mr. Plowden, could not save them from total wreck. 
Neither did Lachman Das’s method of work nor his action in 
this particular call forth the slightest disapproval of his patron. 
He had been appointed with the sanction of the Government of 
India, Raja Amar Singh siding with him at the outset, and the 
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Maharaja was reduced to a nullity. But Nemesis was near at 
hand. The Plowden-cwm-Lachman Das regime fell through on 
account of its own weakness, in spite of the support accorded to 
it. Its inconsiderate bearing towards the Maharaja and its 
apathy to the best interests of the State became more and more 
apparent, till even the Anglo-Indian Press, which a few months 
before had glorified it, pronounced it “a phenomenal failure”. 
About this time. Raja Amar Singh, who was closely watching 
his opportunity, came over to join the Maharaja and moved His 
Highness, already exasperated, to be rid of his Minister, Lachman 
Das, who was accordingly dismissed. This was in the spring of 
1888. Mr. Plowden continued in Kashmir for a few months 
after the dismissal of his protege. He was grieved to see the 
toils which he had so elaborately woven around the Maharaja torn 
into shreds, and he maintained a sullen dignity. But Lord 
Duflferin was aware of the overbearing manner in which he con¬ 
ducted himself towards the Maharaja, and His Excellency found 
it necessary to order his transfer. This was done on the happen¬ 
ing of a vacancy for his promotion. 

‘After the dismissal of Dewan Lachman Das, the Maharaja 
telegraphed to Mr. Nilambar Mukerjee to return to Kashmir and 
to resume his duties. Mr. Plowden, getting intimation of this, 
immediately sent a counter-telegram, forbidding Mr. Mukerjee to 
join without the permission of the Government of India in the 
Foreign Departmant. By what right he did this does not appear, 
but the Maharaja’s idea of forming a Ministry of his choice was 
thus frustrated. Then the formation of a Council under His 
Highness’s Presidentship was conceived, and the Maharaja again 
made an attempt to get back his trusted and faithful servant as 
Financial Member, Mr. Mukerjee possessing an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the finances of Kashmir. But this was disallowed, on 
the ground that Mr. Mukerjee was not a good financier! Then 
His Highness suggested that Mr. Mukerjee, an experienced and 
practical lawyer, might serve him at least as Judicial Member, 
proposing in the alternative, the name of Mr. P. C. Chatterjee, of 
the Punjab Chief Court Bar, for long the Legal Adviser of the 
State, in case Mr. Mukerjee’s services were refused. But neither 
the one nor the other was permitted to be employed by His 
Highness. It would appear that even an eminent lawyer like Mr. 
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Chatterjee, who has filled with credit the post of a Chief Court 
Judge, was held disqualified for working as Judicial Member in 
the Kashmir Council. I mention these facts to show how, in the> 
face of an existing treaty engagement and in spite of the most 
cordial relationship. His Highness’s wishes were, without any 
justifying cause, ruthlessly over-ridden. In place of men whom, 
the Maharaja knew and wanted, others, perfect strangers to His 
Highness, were thrust upon him. as Members of his Council.* 

Independent and most competent authorities, whose com-t 
munications are in my hands as I write, fully confirm all Mr. 
Jogendra Chandra Bose has set forth. 

The occasion for all this intrigue will appear later on. 

I may now return to the charges preferred by the Govern-!, 
ment of India. In their letter of August 1, 1884, to Sir Oliver St. 
John, the Government indicated the reforms which the new 
Maharaja, upon succeeding to power, must carry out. It no¬ 
where appears that the officer on special duty put them specifically 
before His Highness. They are thus described in the letter;— 

1. The introduction of a reasonably light assessment of 
land revenue, collections to be in cash, if practicable; 

2. The construction of good roads; 

3. The cessation of State monopolies; • 

4. The revision of existing taxes and dues, especially transit 
dues, and the numerous taxes upon trades and professions; 

5. The abolition of the system of farming the revenue, 
wherever it is in force; 

6. The appointment of respectable officials, and their' 
regular payment in coin; 

7. The establishment of a careful system of financial 
control; 

8. The removal of all restrictions upon emigration; 

9. The reorganisation and regular payment of the army; and 

10. The improvement of the judicial administration. 

In a word, the ruler of Kashmir was called upon to reorganize 
the government of an Oriental State, governed after an Oriental, 
fashion, with the general acquiescence of the population, and' 
produce a standard of perfection according to the Western ideas. 
There was a lifetime’s honest work in the complete realisation of 
the various points of the programme. Before four years had 
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passed the Maharaja was deposed because he had not accomp¬ 
lished thirty years results. Yet the Maharaja had a good record. 
Had he been called upon to show cause why he should not be 
deposed, had he been permitted to defend himself before an im¬ 
partial tribunal, he would have been able to prove that, in spite 
of the adverse influences (to be described in detail hereafter) 
arrayed against him, he had made great progress in good govern¬ 
ment. He could have shown that important changes had been 
accomplished and that certain great improvements had been 
made in his administration. For example, against the ten 
demands made upon him he could have proved that in sixteen 
important respects he had achieved excellent results:— 

1. Payment of all civil and military salaries monthly instead 
of at irregular intervals, thus avoiding accumulation of arrears. 

2. Abolition of export duties. 

3. Abolition of numerous vexatious duties on manufacturers 
and traders. 

4. Abolition of the harkarbashiy the sewaiy and other 
heavy taxes levied on the cultivators of the soil. 

5. Stoppage of the inhuman practice of punishing the inno¬ 
cent relatives of deserters from the army when the deserters 
themselves could not be found. 

6. Partial abolition of the pernicious practice of farming 
the land revenue by letting it to the highest bidder. 

7. Abolition of the practice of buying ghee, horses, wool, 
and other articles, through the revenue officials, from cultivators, 
at nominal prices fixed by Government. 

8. Abolition of the tax on Muhammadan marriages. 

9. Increased allotment of funds for public works. 

10. Stringent orders issued to prevent high officials and in¬ 
fluential men influencing the decisions of courts of justice. 

11. Equalization of customs duty on salt. 

12. Establishment of high schools at Jammu and Srinagar. 

13. Municipal constitution granted to the cities of Jammu 
and Srinagar. 

14. Equitable adjustment of import duties. 

15. Leave Code, Educational code, and other rules calculated 
to promote public interests, provided. And, 

16. Corruption checked among civil and revenue offieials by 
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the introduction of a system of strict supervision as well as by 
the importation of an honest and educated element into the service. 

In the face of all this the Maharaja was deposed because, 
forsooth, he had shown no disposition to improve the condition 
of things in his dominions! Indian Government procedure to¬ 
wards Feudatory Princes is an advance on Jedburgh justice which 
hanged a man and then proceeded to inquire whether he was 
guilty. In India condemnation takes place, sentence is carried 
out and no attempt is made to ascertain whether occasion for 

con emnation really did .exist, or whether a sentence ought to 
have been pronounced. 


The charges in the two communications (the despatch to the 
Secretary of State, and the letter to the Maharaja himself) may 
now be examined in detail. The facts submitted will show how 
flimsy and untenable were the reasons given for this last step in 
reprobation of a misgovernment which may or may not have 
existed, but of which no adequate proof had been given by any 
one, neither to the Government of India, nor to the Resident, nor 
to the Maharaja himself. Nothing in the shape of ‘evidence* 
good enough to satisfy a London Police Magistrate in a case of 

petty larceny is forthcoming to Justify the deposition of a monarch 
from the rule of his dominions. 

(1) The condition of things in Kashmir was by no means 
satisfactory’; a. ‘Extremely unfavourable reports* as to *the manner 
in which the affairs of your Highness were administered by your 
Highness . The Government of India are on their defence. Driven 
at last by Mr. Bradlaugh’s Parliamentary pertinacity to justify 
their conduct, they submit the papers now in the hands of hon. 
members as their justification. Will the statement be believed? 
Only one piece of evidence is forthcoming. Meanwhile, before 
that evidence is submitted, an admission had been made by the 
Government of India which puts Lord Lansdowne and his 
colleagues in the wrong. Lord Dufferin himself (July 28, 1888, 
Letter to Maharaja) admitted these facts i ‘Considerable progress 
has been made in the direction of reform ; useful work has been 
done with regard to the Revenue administration, and in the re- 
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organisation of the Public Works aud Medical Department.’ 
Surely, if so much could be said in July, 1888, things cannot 
have gone so completely wrong in eight months as to justify— 
without an opportunity of defence—the extreme step of deposi¬ 
tion. Even if there were occasion for interference it by no means 
follows that His Highness was alone to blame.* 

The Indian Government, however, (despatch of July 26, 
1889), have, as I have several times remarked, one piece of 
evidence which, they declare, contains abundant proof of the rais- 
government they allege existed in Kashmir. It is a Report add¬ 
ressed by Mr. A. Wingate, C. I. E., land settlement officer to the 
Maharaja, in August 1888, shortly after the time that Lord 
Dufferin declared that 'considerable progress’ had been made in 
the direction of reform. Mr. Wingate’s report is a long one, and is 
mainly of a technical character. The only parts which can, by 
any torturing, be held to support the statements of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are paragraphs 27, 28, 31,32, 34,35 and 76. 
Most important among these are paragraphs 27 and 28. These 
I proceed at once to quote ; the others mentioned are given in 
full in Appendix ‘A’. In paragraphs 27 and 28 Mr. Wingate says :_ 

’’From the above it will be remarked that floods are rare, 
and, occurring as they usually do in the spring, the damage is 
not serious, whilst the fertility of the soil is increased Severe 
earthquake has occurred twice in the present century, and, so 


Maharaja himself, in his letter to Lord Lansdownc, indicates how greatly 
was thwarted in all his efforts. He says; Now, to put it very plainly, I 
have never upto this time enjoyed complete independence of action instate 

affairs. Some sort of pressure or other has always been put upon me since 
my accession to the throne, and I have never been free to administer the State 
according to my internal satisfaction. Under such circumstances it has been 
very cruel indeed to hold me personally responsible for any m iladministra- 
uon, and punish me severely as a criminal. By the above order of your 
Exc^lency it is plain enough to understand that matters have been so repre- 
sented as to prove that only my interference has brought about this state of 
affairs, for which the Government of India has been obliged to pass such 

the contrary. The man whose disloyal 
rence IS the chief cause of all mismanagement, and who should have 
been severely punished, has got not only scot-free, but has been placed over 
my head, enjoying perfect satisfaction of having been successful in his wicked 
-.A tttiy other loyal and faithful Prime Minister of mine 

an aja mar Singh he would have been expected to send in a suitable 
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far as I know, not at all in the previous century, f Severe famin e, 
has also occurred twice, caused each time by the heavy and con*f^ 
tinuous au tumn rains of 1831 and 1877. and on each occasion' 
producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second - 
shall harvest aft er the fa ilure. The visitations_ of cholera have 
not been numerous and have sel dom been sevei^ The general, 
result of the last seventy years appears to be that the population 
is now little more than half of what it used to be. That it is' 
considerably less there can be little doubt. Traces of disused., 
irrigation and of former cultivation, ruins of villages or-parts of 

villages, of bridges, &c., local tradition-all point to a greater- 

prosperity, which by the end of the Sikh rule in A. D. 1846 had 
well-nigh disappeared. Since that date, progress has been made, 
though arrested by the famine of A. D. 1878, but that the present, 
revenue management and system of government seriously hinder 
progress there will be little difficulty in showing. To maintain^ 
the population, two devices have been resorted to, both I believe' 
of old date. The first, prohibiting export of rice, is still in 
existence ; at least, last year I understand rice was prevented f. 
going to the Punjab. The second, prohibiting any Kashmiri, 
crossing the passes, was removed during the last famine. The 
door of hope was, however, opened too late, for of the numerous 
refugees few succeeded in reaching the open country, and conse¬ 
quently few came back. Since then, numbers of Kashmiris visit, 
the Punjab every winter, where they find employment and save 
on their wages, returning in the early spring to cultivate their 
fields, generally bringing with them some cloth or other trifle for 
their wives, but getting frequently roughly handled by the customs 
clerks for their pains. Doubtless some remain in the plains, but, 
as on their return they would find their lands given away, few of 
the regular cultivators overstay the winter. And besides, the 
Kashmiri cultivator says he cannot live in the plains. Difficulty 
of getting food during the winter is quite as strong a cause of the 
annual exodus as the desire of gain. As the families of Kashmiris 
are decidedly large and the emigration from the valley is not, I 


reply to the Resident’s communication, and to save me from the deadly 
disgrace which I have been put to; but my brother, the present Prime Minis¬ 
ter, quietly submitted to it, and was extremely satisfiec to see me thus 
disgraced as it was really his own hearty intention to see me so. 
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should sa^ consider^le, the gaps made by famine would quickly 
be filled up were it not for the winter mortality from insufficient 


clothing and food which must take place among the children. 
The Kashmiri requires more and more frequent nourishment and 


warmer clothing than his brother of the plains. Not only does 
the climate necessitate more, but the Kashmiri has the body and 
strength of an elephant. The collectors of shall often pay insuffi¬ 
cient attention to this point, and, as the aim is to collect for the 


use of the city all that can be safely taken, they are apt, acting 
on the experience of what a family consume in the plain, to leave 

too little to properly support and multiply the agricultural 
population. 


“In a valley where during the last nine years there have been 
seven good harvests and only two indifferent ones, and where the 
ruler is averse to raising the price of 5 / 20 // lest the poor should 
suffer, it seems strange to speak of chronic scarcity affecting the 
population, and yet last year, and from reports I have read, the 
same thing has more or less been going on for years ; I saw mobs 
struggling and fighting to secure a chance of getting a few seers 
of the Government shali^ in a way that I have not witnessed since 
the great famine of Southern India.^ have found it imp ossible to 
o btain any record of bazaa r prices, but I believe I am correct in 
saying that before A. D. 1846 the normal price of shall was about 
eight annas per kharwar. and that it varied with the harvests. 

For example, during the famine of A. D. 1831-33, the price rose 

greatly and even after A. p. 1833 it remained for some time as 
high as Rs. 1^ per kharwar. Wheth er the kharwar was reduced 
traks instead of 16 traks then, I have not ascertained) 
Shortly after Maharaja Golab Singh assumed the control, the 
present system of collecting shall in large granaries in the city 
and selling it by retail through Government officials appears to 
have been introduced, and the price of shall, with a brief interval 
about A. D. 1879 when it was raised to Rs.N, has remained 
stationary at Rs.li per kharwar of 15 traks = two maunds and 
one seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. For over forty 
years the system has been sufficiently profitable to support a 
large body of the pundit population of the city in idleness, and 
the Government has gradually become on the one side a farmer 
working with coolies under a management closely approximating 
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forced labour, and on the other side, a gigantic bannia*s shop 
doling out food to the poor in exchange for their coppers, and 
keeping with every cultivator an account showing what is taken 
from him whether in the way of grain, oil, wool, ponies, cows, etc., 
and what is given to him in the shape of seed, plough-cattle, cotton 
or wool to spin and weave, and a hundred other petty details. 
There are neither grain shops in the bazaar, nor bannias nor 
bankers anywhere.* I do not know whether it is an offence to sell 
shall, but I do know that the cultivators are afraid to do so, and 
in tehsils nominally under a cash settlement, and with an abun¬ 
dant harvest, my establishment have once and again been literally 
starving, and the only way they can get food is by having it sent 
out, rice, atta, dall, etc. etc., from the Government storehouses 
in Srinagar to the tehsildars, who thereupon sell to my men for 
cash. My men still find difficulty in procuring the necessaries of 
life, and only very urgent representations at head-quarters have 
secured the supplies necessary to stop the angry, and to me 
humiliating, clamour of my subordinates to be allowed to buy 
food for ready money. Doubtless this annoyance has been partly 
due to the feeling of hostility with which my department is 
regarded by every official, from the highest to the lowest,t but the 
scenes I have described in the city convinced* me that the widow 
and the orphan, the weak and the sickly, must fare badly when 
it comes to physical wrestling for the daily bread. In Kashmir 
the tehsildar is the bannia, and he is a branch of the great official 
firm in Srinagar where the chief business is conducted.” 

In nothing the statements made by Mr, Wingate, it must be 
remembered that they are merely the observations of a stranger 
sent to the country for the very purpose of showing that all was 
wrong, that he was in active hostility towards the officials, that 
his statements are unchecked, and that, probably, close examina¬ 
tion of the various points urged might minimize some of the 
harsh judgments expressed. 

This is all the Government have to go upon in defending 
their deposition of the ruler of a great State, a ruler of whom 

♦ Cultivators, however, do get advances from people in the city. 

f This season several of the circles are able to supply themselves in the villages 
by paying rather more than the fbced price.—A.W. 
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their solitary witness himself said, in paragraph 71 of the same 
Report: ‘I have been impressed during my interviews with your 
Highness with the belief that your Highness has a ready sympathy 
for the poor, a keen interest in land questions and a determination 
to protect the cultivators against the officials'* Only one witness 
is called, and he testifies to the good faith and energy of the 
alleged criminal in securing the good of his people, those very 
people in whose behalf the Government of India have interfered. 
Yet not one of those people—so far as the Papers show—has made 
a single complaint against his ruler. It is not as if when Mr. 
Wingate saw the Maharaja h’s Highness had contemptuously 
thrust him aside, and had said he did not care what became of 
the people. In such a case the Paramount Power might rightfully 
have intervened. But here was a sympathetic, tender-hearted, 
kindly despot, who was extremely anxious for the happiness of 
his people, and who might have secured that happiness if only 
British influence had allowed to him a measure of fair-play. 

Mr. Wingate puts in the forefront of his charges a belief that 
population has decreased during the past seventy years. No 
doubt a diniinution of population in any district does argue some 
degree of misgovernment. I will say nothing of the argument as 
It applies to Ireland. I will confine myself to India. One of the 
members of the House of Commons, Sir Edward Watkin, in a 
book he wrote last year on India, said that where population 
decreased the Government stood discredited. It may be well to 
see where the Government of India, the very party who make this 

one of their most important charges against the Maharaja, them- ‘ 

selves stand. Can it possibly be that if the same measure were 
meted out to Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues, to Lord Cross 
and his councillors, to the present Under Secretary and to the 
right hon. gentleman who preceded him in office, as they have 
not scrupled to mete out to Maharaja Pertab Singh, a Power 
stronger than themselves would be justified in taking away from 
^em the Empire which they administer or have administered ? 
There are certain facts which, founded as they are on the tables 
published in the Statistical Abstract of British India, issued from 


In para which I quote in the Appendix, there is much more to the same 
effect, all showing how zealous the Maharaja was in his desire to reform the 
abuses of a bad system of land revenue administration. 
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the India Office, cannot be gainsaid or impugned, t An exami¬ 
nation of the records reveal these startling figures:— 


POPULATION RETURNS : 
Census Of 1881 Compared With 1872 

i 


Presidencies or 
Provinces 

1. Bengal 


2. N.-W. Provinces 

and Oudh. 


3. Panjab 


4. Central Provinces. 


5. Madras. 


6. Bombay. 


Districts. Remarks. 

Increase Minus. 

43 . 8 Increase considerably 

more than 1 per cent, 
per annum. 

33 16 Nearly two millions 

decrease. In the dis- 

♦ 

tricts showing increase 
that increase is often 
infinitesimal. 

27 5 1,415,019 minus. . 

Thirteen years have . 
passed between the 
respective Censuses. 

18 — Increase more than 2 

percent, per annum. 
The purely Indian • 
States show an increase 
of nearly 75 per cent., 
viz., from 1,049,710 to 
1,709,720, chiefly on 
the Bengal side. 

13 8 2,000,000 deficient, or 

at 1^ per cent, p.a., over 
4,000,000. 

16 8 Nearly 1,500,000 

deficient. ' 


Totals 


150 


45 
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POPULATION FIGURES 
(Allowing I Per Sent. Per Annum Increase) 



Minus 


Plus. 

N.-W. Provinces 




and Oudh 

2,000,000 

Bengal 

6,200,000 

Panjab 

1,415,019 

Assam 

760,000 

Madras 

3,000,000 

Ajmere, Berar, etc. 

520,000 

Bombay 

1,500,000 

Central Provinces. 

1,664,967 

Mysore 

1,250,000 



Totals 9,165,019 9,14^^,961 


That is not a very satisfactory record. The loss more than 
.balances the gain. If I take the rate of normal increase which 
the Indian Government declare, under their administration, ought 
to accrue, the minus total would be nearly 14,000,000. 

Is anybody prepared to say that a like record can be com¬ 
piled pf Kashmir? No one has yet done so. 


More than that. While of Kashmir there is merely allegation, 
in regard to British India there is solid fact. Mr. Wingate' 
hazards the opinion that the population in Kashmir has decreased 
by one-half during the past seventy years. That is merely a guess 

u- ^ districts under British administration, 

which have been under such administration for nearly the whole 
of this century, where, in the course of two years the population 
was reduced by one-third. That is not a matter of opinion, but of 
absolute fact—fact ascertained by the Government of India 
Itself. It III becomes us to talk of decreased population. 

In Kashmir there has only twice been severe famine in the 
present century. As much cannot be said of British India; in 
eighteen years twelve millions of people have died of starvation 
in the provinces under English government. 

Then, as to the allegation of excessive assessment of the 
land revenue in Kashmir, and the increasing difficulty of the 
cultivators to pay the same, if such a state of things is to justify 
eposition, then ought the present administration of India to be 
impeached. The burden of life in British India is not easier now 
than It was. On the contrary, the burden has become heavier 
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been said, or could be said, by any one of Kashmir. Ycl it is, so 
they say, on account of the suffering caused to the people by 
misgo\crnnient tliat the Nfaharaja has been removed. ^Misgovern* 
mcnt\ as Colonel Malleson has rcmarkcU,* ‘is a relative terra.* 
He proceeds to say; ‘There can be no question but that in the 
English sense of the term there had been no good government in 
Oudh. But a kind ol administrative system had. nevertheless, 
prevailed which induced the Sipahis, after the term of their 
service under the British flag had expired, to settle in their native 
country. .More than that, after the natives of Oudh had had one 
^ experience of British government, as administered by Mr. 
Coverley Jackson and Mr. .Martin Gubbins. they, one and all, 
evinced a strong preference for the native government which had 
been superseded. There can be little doubt that the one year's 
experience ol Colonel Nisbet’s rule, if the opinion of the people 
were ascertained, would be followed by a like expression of 
condemnation. 

Again, British rule in India has not unfrcqucntly been marked 
by such incidents as the following —described by Sir H. S. 

C unningham, K. C. S. I., a member of the Famine Commission — 
to be placed to its discredit. The Lieutenant-Governor for the 
NorthAVcstern Provinces in 1878 described the state of certain 
districts in Jhansi. as one of 'ovcrwliclming indebtedness and 
ruin. His Honor enumerated among the causes the following, 
which arc given in Sir H. S. Cunningham’s own words, he. as 
a member of the Famine Commission, having written a Memo¬ 
randum on the subject : — 

(1) The British G oxernment obliged the |>eoplc to pay.a 
second time the revenue which had already been exacted from 
them by the Orchha State during the Mutiny. 

(2) A series of bad seasons combined with unrelaxed 
revenue demand :— *Tlic crops of 1867 were a failure. The year 
1868-69 was one of famine; one-fourth of the whole slock of 
cattle in the district died, and the poorer classes emigrated 
to Gwalior or Malwa, or perished from starvation or disease. 

In the midst of this distress the British officials were inexorable 
in demanding payment of the revenue, and, in order to pay it, 

• \'nl. V., p, 2S7, K.vyc ;ind Mallc^n’x History of the Indian Mutiny. 
Ldition ISHV. 
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the people were obliged to commit themselves to written contracts 
of the most one-sided and ruinous character. They thus fell an easy 
prey to the money lender, whose exactions the Civil Courts have 
not been slow in supporting. The famine and the injudicious action 
of the Revenue authorities had reduced the people to a state of 
absolute poverty.** 

This poverty is summarised thus—The ascertained debts of 
the revenue-paying proprietors in three pcrgunnalis are reported 
as 16J lakhs, and their annual profits fall short of their annual 
liabilities by some Rs.80,000 a year, which is running on at 
compound interest. A specimen of the way in which debt accu¬ 
mulates is given in the case of some zemindars, who ten years ago 
borrowed Rs.3,600 of ‘the most respectable firm in the district.’ 
They have since paid Rs 6,999, and the account, when last 
balanced, showed the debt to be Rs. 9.766. 

’The Zemindars, it is needless to add, ‘Sire quite destitute;” 
population is diminishing, cultivation has decreased from 258,000 
to 231,000 and an area ol 37,800 acres is infected with a weed 
(kans) which only capital can eradicate.* 

’What, continues Sir H. Cunningh.am, ‘seems to be wanted 


IS some machincr>' for bringing the best ability of the Govern¬ 
ment to bear forthwith upon these acknowledged failures, which 
the Government ot India has described, in the case of Jhansi, 
”as a blot upon the administration.” The state of things in 
Jhansi. apparently, has been known for many years, vet the 
machinery for improving it is extraordinary slow in getting info 
motion , the Senior Ntembcr takes six months before he can write 
his .Minute upon the Report; the Junior Member takes another 
six months with his ; the North-Western Provinces Government 
lakes another six or seven months to frame its letter to the 
Government of India ; meanwhile lltc compound interest debt, 
which increases at the rate of Rs.80.000 per annum, running 
on, and the condition of the patient becoming hourl> more 

desperate, while the doctor^ at their leisure are discussing the 
most appropriate remedy.* 


Yet once again. CJn the unimpeachable authorityof the Times 
of India \t m.iy be staled that the revision of Ind.ipoor taluk 


• The italics arc not mine; they arc Sir H. S. Cunningh.un'i. 
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enhanced rates by 53 per cent., of Sholapobr by 77, of Medeh 77, 
of Bhimihurec 69, of Punderpoor 67, of Barscc 66, of Hcveli^ 66, 
of Pabul 48, of Soopa 36, and of Tharmal 32 per cent.* These 
enhancements of rates were considered moderate at the time they 
were announced. As, however, they were made at a time when 
the reaction in prices had set in in full force. Government was 
compelled, in sheer justice to the complaints of the peasantry, 
though against the inclination of survey oflTicers, to ofTer a conces¬ 
sion of rates in a resolution dated the 29ih October, 1874, in 
which it was laid down that in no case was the increase of 
revenue by the rc-asscssment of a taluk or a group of villages to 
exceed 33 per cent ; that in case of an individual village the 
enhancement was not to go beyond 66 per cent ; and in case of a 
single holding beyond 10 per cent. 

To this may be added one piece more of evidence. The Times, 
on August 23, 1885, published a letter in which it was 

remarked, :—'As a rule in India, rents on estates where the 
Government is or represents the landlord, are not moderate but 
the reverse. When the Durbhunga estates were under Government 
management, some 5.000 ryots, unable to pay the increased 
rents demanded of them, abandoned their farms and homesteads 
and fled into Ncpaul. In Madras, where the bulk of the land 
belongs to the State, evictions and sales in realizing the Govern¬ 
ment demand on land have been increasing in an alarming ratio 
since 1865. In Bombay. Sir Auckland Colvin's Minute, embodied 
in the report of the ITcccan Riots Commission, states* that 
the excessive enhancements made, in the Government demand on 
the land held by the cultivators, were among the special causes 
of the distress and serious disturbances of 1874-75. Many other 
instances of a similar nature might he cited, the most recent 
being the cases of the Midnaporc ryots, which came up last year 
on appeal before the High Court of Bengal, and from which it 
appeared that 75,(K>0 ryots complained of excessive and illegal 
enhancements having been made in their rents —a complaint 
which the Court found to be w'cll-grounded in the case selected 

for the trial.’ 

Things mny have been as bad in Kashmir, but no proof^has 
been vouchsafed by the prosecutor that such is the case ; there is 
nothing beyond bare assertion unaccompanied with evidence. 
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And if deposition from power is to follow for such misconduct as 
that of which the Maharaja is assumed to have been guilty, 
where will the Government of India itself stand. 

EXrlay in carrying out urgent laud reforms in Kashmir is 
regarded as the worst of crimes as. in fact, justifying the deposi¬ 
tion of a ruler. Again, 1 ask, what then shall be done to the 
Government of India ? More than two years have elapsed— eight 
months only elapsed in the matter of Maharaja Perlab Singh— 
since the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces informed 
the Viceroy that indebtedness was everywhere increasing in the 
districts under his rule, and that, unless a measure like that of 
the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act of 1879, or the Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act of 1882, were speedily passed, the in¬ 
evitable result would be the transfer to the money-lending classes 
of a very large portion of the land of those provinces. Notwith¬ 
standing that the memory of the Government of India was re¬ 
freshed by action taken in Parliament by Mr. Bradlaugh on August 
23 in last year, the late legislative session in Calcutta was allowed 
to pass without anytliiog being done. It does not appear that 
legislation of an important character in connection with Indian 
affairs prevented attention being directed to this matter in the 
cold season of last year. Were the British Parliament, which 
is the supreme ruler of India, as much w'anting in consideration 
for the Gosxrnment of India as that Government was for the 
Maharaja Pertab Singh, his fate would have been their fate also. 

Much more might be said on this point but enough has been 
cited to prove the untenablencss of the official charge. At the 
same time it has been shown that even if the charges were true, 
it did not lie with the Government of India, on the grounds stated. 
to take such drastic action. The tu quoque argument is not a 
dignified one, and is often offensive. From the time, however, 
when the man who having a bc;im in his own eye was exhorted 
not to be rude to him who had only a mote in his eye, it has 
often been found necessary to use the argument. 
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The next charge against the Maharaja runs as follows ;— 

(b.) *Thc finances of the State were in disorder* *a disorder 
which, there could be no doubt, was increased by yonr own 
extravagance,’ ‘squandering of the revenues of the State in a most 
reckless and improvident manner.* 

So far as the published documents go there is not one word 
to show that the Treasury at Srinagar was empty, or that, if it 
were empty, the Maharaja was in any degree to blame. But 
there is much evidence available which should make the Govern¬ 
ment of India ashamed of its conduct in bringing such a charge. 
\V hat, if—notwithstanding the alleged emptiness of the Treasury 
— the Government of India should itself have been instrumental 
in draining the Treasury of an ‘independent prince*? 

Firsts as to the Maharaja’s own alleged extravagance. - Mr. 
Jogendra Chundra Bose is a competent witness. At page 46—48 
of his pamphlet already referred to, he says :— 

*1 sh.'ill now take up the third charge, namely, that of extra- 
vangancc. If by this charge is meant waste of public money, far 
from being extravagant, the Maharaja is rather cautious and 
cconomic.il. Following his father’s practice he, from the com¬ 
mencement of his reign, fixed .i monthly allowance of his private 
and domestic expenses, and latterly reduced the amount of that 
allowance. Of course, this allowance, which, in itself, is not a 
very big sum for a prince of his dignity and position, being only 
Rs. 43 thousand, or less than 13,000 per month, he spends in any 
way he thinks proper, but no one can possibly object to his doing 
so. Then, since his accession, he has incurred six or seven big 
items of expenditure. The first of these was on the occasion of 
the late Maharaja’s the second was in undertaking a trip 

t*> Calcutta to meet Lord DufTcrin: the third was to pay off arrears 
due to civil an<l milit.iry csl.iblishmcnts; the fourth was on the 
occasion of the formal installation of His Highness ; the fifth 
w'as for the purpose of paying some debts which the Maharaja 
liad incurred as heir-apparent; the sixth was for performing the 
lirsi annual shrntUt of (he late .Maharaja; and the seventh for 
ccicbr.iiing the le-niarriage of Raja Amur Singh on the demise of 
his first wife. 

• wcicmonio> nt^c^varv. unJvr the llinilii religion, lo ensure ibc 

salvation of the ilcp.'.rtcU, 
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*No reasonable mind can raise any objections with regard to 
the first, second, third, fourth and sixth of these items. These were 
spent for necessary state ceremonies or State purposes, and 
should be allowed to pass perfectly unchallenged. The fifth item 
may admit of some question, and much discussion took place 
between His Highness and his Ministers at the time it was dis¬ 
bursed. If the Maharaja had been inclined to defraud his credi¬ 
tors, he could have easily done so. The only courts where they 
could sue him were his own, and he might have, if so minded, 
influenced his courts in his own favour, thereby rendering it im¬ 
possible for his creditors to obtain decrees or to execute the 
same. But his instincts arc loo generous for such a subterfuge. 
He spurned the idea of depriving his creditors of their just dues. 
He argued with his Ministers,he expostulated with them, he 
assured them that the debts had been really incurred, he laid 
stress upon the iniquity that would rest upon his head if he with¬ 
held payment, he portrayed the consequent uneasiness to which 
he would be subject, and he quoted the authority of the shastras* 
to show that it was his bounden duty to discharge these debts in 
order to e:>cape infamy in this w'orld and retribution in the next. 
His Ministers were overpowered, and His Highness satisfied his 
conscience and his keen sense of honour by keeping his promises 
with his creditors. The seventh item was unavoidable, though 
its amount might have been somewhat less than wheit it is reported 
to have been. It is not customary to perform re-marriages with 
extraordinary edat, but Raja Amar Singh was quite young, 
and, besides, the .Maharaja was at that time very fond of him 
and wanted to show that he looked upon him as his son. This 
item also, therefore, cannot be regarded as very heinous. The 
expenditure was not altogether unwarranted, and to base up>on it 
the charge of extravagance is to lay the foundations of a stone 
bridge upon a floating straw*. 

So much for a ruling monarch*s personal extravagance. 


Next, the Treasury was empty. If it were, who had a large 
part in emptying it? I reply, the Government of India. Items 
which were incurred under the direct influence of the Indian 

• Rviigious scripture:* of Hindus.—Ed. 
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authorities, follow:— 


1. Loan to the Government of India. 

2. Annual expenditure on the Jhclum 


Rs.25,00,000 


valley cart road. 

3. Jammu-Sialkot Railway, one 


Rs. 6,00,000 


year’s payment only. 
4. Jammu water works. 


Rs. 13,00,000 
Rs. 3,00,000 


Worst of all, at the very time when the Viceroy (Lord Dufferin) 

was warning the Maharaja to look belter after the finances of his 
State. 

• 

‘The Lady Dufferin Medical Fund Committee received 
Rs. 50,000 from Kashmir, while Rs.25,000 was accepted as 
a contribution to the Aitchison College at Lahore,* 

1 f the Kashmir Treasury was in an enfeebled condition, why did 
Lord Dufferin permit so large an amount to be paid to a fund 
under the control of his wife ? Here arc more samples of a like 
kind :~Lasl winter (1888-S9), about Rs. 50,000 were lavished 
upon a European pig-slicking party near Sialkote. A new Resi¬ 
dency is being built at Gulinarg and another new one at Jammu, 
for which last alone the estimate is Rs.1,00,000, besides Rs.25,000 
for furniture, though the Resident stays there little now and will - 
slay less when the railway line to Sialkote is completed. Was 
the Maharaja anxious for all this heavy expenditure ? Was not, 
on the contrary, all this expenditure incurred at the instance of 
the British Government and of its agent at His Highness* Court, 
and arc not they alone answerable for it? At a time w’hcn the 
treasury, to use Lord Lansdow nc*s own expression, *‘was empty,** 
was it proper and opportune to lay out thirteen lakhs of rupees 
on a railway which is not a necessity, and which will serv'c very 
little to enhance the prosperity of the people of Jammu? The 
trade of the place is not considerable and is not susceptible of 
much development—so the line will prove but an expensive luxury 

after all.There is another big item I have omitted to 

mention. It is the lakh of rupees spent on the recent visit of the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Indian Forces to the Happy Valley. 
Every man who accompanied His Excellency, from the Aide-dc- 
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Camp down to the grass-cutter* was treated at the State expense. 
The Maharaja of Kuppurthala*s recent sojourn cost the State 
more than Rs 50,000. Did Maharaja Pertab Singh invite him 
to Kashmir? Last year (1888) Lord DufTerin intended to travel 
in the State, and the* preparations for His Lordship's reception 
cost a lakh of rupees. He gave up his intended tour, and so a 
couple of lakhs more were saved. But these arc only the bigger 
items and the list, too, as given here, is far from exhaustive. 
If a detail of the smaller items were attempted, it would occupy 
pages. So. considering the limited space at my command, it is 
better to refrain from the attempt. What I have said above will 
give some idea of the reckless extravagance that is going on under 
the auspices of the British Government and the British Resident. 

But that is not all. I ought to give here a few samples of 
the Council's work, which, the Government of India may be 
under the impression, has been managing affairs very econo¬ 
mically. (1) The Vakil with the Resident used to get Rs. 66 a 
month; the present man, a confidant of Raja Amar Singh's, is 
paid Rs.400/-a month. (2). The Monthly pay of the officer over 
the Toshakhana (Treasure-house) used to be Rs.200. Raja Amar 
Singh’s private servant's father has been appointed on Rs.600. 
(3). A photographer, who has no public duty so far as one can 
ascertain, but who constantly dances attendance upon Raja 
Amar Singh, has been employed on Rs.500 per month. (4) Dhunji- 
bhoy, a favourite of Colonel Nisbet's, gets a monthly payment 
of Rs.500, because he is said to have established a Tonga Dak 
along the Murree Route, though he has nothing whatever to do 
with the carrying of the mails, which come via Jammu. (5) A 
headman for the reception of European visitors has been 
appointed on Rs. 500 per month. (9) Formerly there w'as a Native 
doctor on the Murree Road on a pay of Rs. 50 or thereabouts, 
but a European has now been retained on Rs.3(X) a month. (7) 
Spedding and Co. have got a contract on the whole of the Murree 
Road at double the rates formerly allowed to Native contractors. 
(8) It is in contemplation to lay out a few lakhs on Water Works 
at Srinagar, where there is already a plentiful supply of whole¬ 
some water, while the consersancy of the city is in a lamcntably 
ncglccted condition. (9) Lands arc being measured for Euro¬ 
pean settlements at Gupkar near Srinagar, and at Gulmarg. and 
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also plans are being made for gardens, pleasure walks. See. All 
this will entail a vast expenditure besides other things, in the 
payment of compensation to those poor men who will have to be 
turned out of their holdings. (10) A continual round of festivi¬ 
ties, including racings, picnics. &c.. is going on in Kashmir at 
the expense of the State. This has been costing large sums of 
inonev. 

The same game is still being merrily carried on. * “Nunky” 
pays for all.* as the Indian byeword of tw'o generations ago was 
apt to put it. From a copy of the Stateman (Calcutta), published 
in April last. 1 <.piotc the following ; — 

*A correspondent, whose information is unquestionable, 
writes to say that on the departure of Colonel Nisbel. the Resi¬ 
dent. for Srinagar, all his baggage was sent by the Maharaja’s 
private route at State expense, though that gentleman himself 
went via Murree. .N'ow, when we come to consider that the begar 
s^^teru• flourishes in Kashmir in its worst form, aud that the 
carriage of a whole houseful of furniture means the impressing 
of hundred'^ oi poor unollcnding peasants all along the route, not 
for a day or two but for weeks together, it is. to say the least, 
inexplicable how an olliccr of Colonel Nisbet’s standing could be 
induced to accept such assistance. That he should draw any 
help at ail is contrary to the best traditions of Unglish rule, but 
that he should do so at the expense of ;i lot of miserable villagers— 
tor Slate expense virtually resolves itscll into that — is scandalous. 
Were the people employed on Colonel Nisbet’s work paid by him? 
Nor is this the onl> point on which Colonel Nisbet’s doings in 
Kashmir arc challenged tloings which, though not without prece¬ 
dent. arc none the Ic'-s regrettable. It has often been a reproach 
to the lUitish administration that political oflicers of high merit 
an«.l integrity should place themselves under indirect jsccuinary 
obligations to the Princes whose interests they arc supposed to 
watch. Thus it is well kruiwn that at Sialkotc — for he never 
resides at the Maharaja’s capital, where there is a residency—our 
gallant C\>ltmcl lives in «t house Ixrlonging to the State; the 
whole of tins IS furnished at State expense, and certainly a 
i)uartcr t^f the expenditure is defraved from the selfsame source. 


v»f n»i-iitrv poo;>lo a.** varricr^, etc . wiiliouc pay. 
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Even in distant Lahore he is provided with a finely furnished 
house and carriages* while at Srinagar it is impossible to esti¬ 
mate the amount expended for residency purposes. Not that 
Colonel Nisbet is alone to blame in this matter. His predecessors 
have all more or less been guilty of it; but, as he is said to be a 
man of high spirit, and as moreover his appointment to Kashmir 
was accompanied by trumpet blasts of applause, he might have 
been more careful in thus risking exposure.’ That so far Colonel 
Nisbet has not been a success we shall sec later on. 

1 ask you. Sir, whether it is not unnecessary to produce 
more facts on this point. An empty Treasury? Yes; emptied 
by those who make its emptiness an excuse for what, if done by 
others than Englishmen, would lead Englishmen to stigmatize it 
as brutal high-handedness, accompanied with robbery of a neigh¬ 
bour’s territory. Probably the worry and anxiety to which he has 
been wantonly subjected will kill the Maharaja. If they do. the 
parallel with King Ahab’s acquisi tion of Naboth’s vineyard will 
be complete. Already the parallel is unconforiably dose, so close 
that it is a marvel that the men of high spirit and tender con¬ 
science who constitute the Government of India are not alive to 
the stain upon character which the transaction is causing. 


c. Neglect to act upon the advice given by Lord DufTcrin to 
carry out reforms. 

Lord DufTcrin himself may be cited to appear in the witness- 
box in this connection. 1 observe that .Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
voted against Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion. Probably, in the passage 
I am about to cite, he may find reason for regret that he should 
have taken part in a denial of justice. In July. 1888, Lord Duffe- 
rin, as Viceroy of India had under examination a scheme of 
government propounded by the Maharaja, in respect to which he 
wught the advice of the Government of India. Having expressed 
himself upon these various proposals (Appendix A). Lord 
DufTcrin proceeded to remark :— 

In making these observations 1 do not overlook the fact 
that, since the appointment of the Council of which Diwan 
chman Das w^s a member* considerable progress has been made 
in the direction of reforms: useful work has been done with regard 
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to the revenue administration, and in .the re organ izat ion of the 
Public n'orks and Afedical Departments, Bui much remains to.be 
done, and it is because 1 am deeply conscious of the importance 
of the Kashmir Slate, and of (he responsibilities of the British 
Government in regard to it. that 1 have so carefully examined the 
proposals which your flighness has put forward’ 

Clearly. Lx>rd Dufferin's memory- must have failed him when 
he so ostentatiously approved, in the city of London, the course 
which his successor had taken, l urihcr, the production of Lord 
OulTcrin as a witness in (his instance is surely a mistake. He 
has become even as Balaam the son of Poor, when that prophet 
was called to testify lor Balak, King of Moab, against his 
enemies. 


d. Certain treasonable letters alleged to have been written 
by the Maharaja. 

Two witnesses may be called to testify as to this point. 
They are Lord Lansdowne himself and Sir John Gorst. 

Lord Lansdowne to the Secretary of State: * Wc were not 
disposed to attach any excessive importance to these letters’. 

Sir John Corst, in the House of Commons^ March and April, 
JS89 : 'The Go\crnment of India attach very little importance 
to the intercepted letters’. 


c. ‘The discoscry of the letters was immediately followed by 
a voluntary resignation of power on the part of the Maharaja’. 

I he so-called ‘voluntary resignation’ is contained in the 
following document, namely 

Dear younger brother, possessed of much good manners. 
Raja Amar Singh ji, 

W hereas for the good of llie Slate, its better administration 
c»n the model of the great British Government is desired by us, 
we do hereby entrust all the administrative mutters of the State 
of Janunu and Kashmir to Members of Council, detailed below. 
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for a period of five years— 

Raja Ram Singh 

Raja Amar Singh 

. An experienced European to be appointed in consultation 
with the Government of India on a salary of Rs. 2.000 to 
Rs. 3,000 per month, who shall be a servant of the State. 

*’ Rai Bahadur Pundit Suraj Kaul 

Rai Bahadur Pundit Bhag Ram 

The above-mentioned Council shall exercise administrative 
powers in all departments of the State for a period of five years. 
In case of any vacancy occurring within the said period of five 
years in the post of the above-mentioned last three members 
only, the vacancy will be filled up at our desire by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

After the expiry of the said period of five years, we shall 
have power to adopt such administration for the State as may to 
us app>ear proper. The said period of five years will commence 
from the date of this purwana. All matters, great or small, 
‘private’ or connected with ‘private’, and the Mahalat (the 
palace), both inner and outer, shall not be liable to interference 
of any sort by the Council, nor shall the Council have any con¬ 
cern with them. 

Such cash and kind for our own expenses, and for those of 
the Mahalat (the palace) or connected with 'private*, as arc fixed 
and allowed up to this, and arc taken from the State, shall in 
future, be received as heretofore. The Council shall on no 
account have the power of causing any reduction in the same. 

Such jagirs and properties, movable, as arc attached to the 
Mahalat (the palace) or are ‘private* shall not also be subject to 
interference by the Council. These shall be entirely under the 
personal control of ourselves. 

Such expenses as will be incurred on occasion of marriage 
and death, and in the observance of other temporal and religious 
rites, shall be defrayed by the State. 

The President of the Council shall be appointed by the order 
of ourselves from among our full-brothers. 

For the period of the above-mentioned live years we shall 
not interfere in the management of the Stale. But in other 
respects the honour and freedom due to our rank shall rest 
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with ourselves. 

The abovc-inctioned Council shall not have the power, with¬ 
out our sanction, to enter into any new treaty or agreement with 
any State, or the Government of India, or to modify, rescind, 
or renew any treaty or agreement of our ancestors or our own. 

The Council shall not have the power of granting or giving, 
without the sanction of ourselves, any Jagir, or proprietory 
rights and pattas of land, or of selling any immovable property 
of the State or public, or allienating any movable property or 
any other beneficial rights of the State. 

Dated the 27ih falgun Sanibat 1945. 


The Maharaja hiniselt, in a letter addressed to the Viceroy, 
declared that he was. against his will, compelled to sign this 
document. ‘With the information of these letters and with the 
full confidence and strength of being supported by my own 
brother and his now strong party’, says the Maharaja, ‘Colonel 
R. P. Nisbet dashed into my room at a fixed time and brought 
such great and manysided pressures in all solemnity and serious¬ 
ness that I was obliged to write what w'as desired by him in 
order to relieve myself for i!ie moment, having full faith that 
your nxccllcncy's Government would never accept such onesided 
view of the ease, and that opportunity will be given to me of 
defending myself*. 

The story as to how the so-called letter of abdication was 
extracted from the Maharaja is worth telling with somewhat of 
detail. I will, therefore, quote particulars placed in my hands 
by parties residing in Kashmir, who were in a position to know 
intimately what actually transpired. This narrative, I may add, 
has been in my possession for more than twelve months. It was 
written at my request, while the circumstances were fresh in the 
minds of all concerned. P.indit Sooraj Koul, the Revenue 
.Member of Council, says m_\ informant, arrived at Jammu on 
1st January. 1889. but did not do .inything of practical importance 
as the Judicial Member had not arrived. Whatever proposals 
were made by the Revenue Member to His Highness were 
promptly sanctioned, and the man was so well pleased with his 
situation that more than once he expressed his great satisfaction 
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to His Highness. Prince Aniar Singh. Prime Minister, was in 
secret communication with the Resident. The Judicial Member 
arrived and took charge of his ofTicc on 16tli February. The 
Council, however, did not commence its sittings formally, 
because the rules of business had not been framed. It appears 
there was a hint from the Resident to delay their preparations ; 
His Highness himself asked twice or thrice why the rules were 
not ready, but the Prime Minister satisfied him by saying that 
they would be ready soon. A fortnight passed, when all of a 
sudden, the Revenue Member was summoned to Sialkote and 
kept there for eight days. What happened at Sialkote can be 
easily imagined. He was called to advise what use could be 
made of the incriminating letters which had been sent to the 

Resident with his knowledge and that of the Prince (Prime 
Minister). 

His Highness made inquiries from Pandit Suraj Kaul on his 

return from Sialkote. but the Pandit did not warn him of the trap 
prepared for him. 

When the plot was matured between the Resident, the Reve¬ 
nue Member, and his Prince, His Highness was asked to send 
down the Prince to Sialkote. He readily assented. The Prince 
remained there for two days, and, leaving his baggage behind, 
camp up to Jammu and presented a letter from the Resident 
asking His Highness to permit him to accompany the Resident 
to Calcutta. His Highness asked why the Resident was going to 
Calcutta, to which the Prince replied. ‘The honour of our house 
is at stake: we arc ruined. Certain letters have been found which 
prove the Jammu family to l>c in league with Russia and Dhulip 
Singh; and, with tears in his eyes, he begged the Maharaja to let 
him go with the Resident. The Maharaja, being surprised at 
this mysterious business, refused to let him go. and made formal 
request to the Resident to see him at Jammu. The Resident did 
not give a reply for two days, and. to add to the extreme embar¬ 
rassment of His Highness, his Councillors, including the Prince, 
^picted in horrible colour his future fate; some said he would 
be sent to Rangoon as a close prisoner, another that he would be 
tried for mutiny and hanged, a third that he would be kept a 
^osc political prisoner and his State would be confiscated by the 
Government. He solemnly denied the genuineness of the letters, 
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but this was to no purpose. The Prince told him in his face that 
he had already told the Resident that the writing appeared to 
be that of His Highness* though the signature was doubtful. 
On this the Maharaja, with great composure of mind, declared 
that, if his own brothers were determined to ruin him with 
false accusations, he would submit to his fate. His High¬ 
ness did not take his meals for two days, he was so much over¬ 
powered; and in his frenzy he saw no room for escape except to 
give his consent to such arrangements as were proposed to him. 
Not favoured by the Resident with a reply to his call, in his 
despair he said, ‘Let them locate a cantonment and take any 
portion of my tcrritor>', but why do they trouble me in this way 
and put me to all sorts of disgrace ? The triumph was complete, 
and there could be no doubt that the Resident was apprised of 
it. Without giving previous notice he went to Jammu and, 
before favouring His Highness with a visit, had a long talk with 
the Prime Minister at the Residency. Thus armed with the 
necessary weapons, he visited His Highness and was most offen¬ 
sive to him. He distinctly told him that the Viceroy was very 
much displeased and that if His Highness's life was saved, he 
might consider himself lucky. 

The Maharaja swore that the letters were forgeries, and 
begged to have a look at them. The Resident replied imperious¬ 
ly that he was satisfied they were genuine, and would not hear 
anything more about them. He further said that he had told the 
Prime .Minister how the matter could be squared, and that, if 
His Highness was anxious to save himself from the indignity of 
prosecution, he must act as he was told. The Resident left a 
draft of .an ‘edict’ written by the Resident himself. This was 
laid before His Highness by the Prime Minister, and pressure 
was pul on him from all sides to prepare an ‘irsad* on its terms. 
His Highness persistently refused to do so. Meetings of the 
Council were held three or four times that day. The members 
lent from India distinctly refused to have anything to say in the 
matter; while ihcir other colleagues, who were all Raja Amar 
Singh's creatures, were trying to induce His Highness by threats 
and mcn.accs to sign the document. The Resident was still at 
Jammu, wailing for the documents; and the Prime Minister, 
finding that the Maharaja did not yield, threatened His Highness 
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with a report to the Resident if the document was not executed. 
Next morning a vernacular translation of the Resident’s draft was 
made out, and llis Highness's signature obtained; it was then 
delivered to the Resident, who paid the Maharaja a visit and 

promised to do all he could to save him from the danger that 
awaited him. 

There docs not seem much of voluntary resignation in this 
incident. 


I now come to a part of the subject where I can, with one 
notable exception, no longer rely upon the papers presented to 
Parliament, thanks to the care with which those papers have 
been edited. I have to deal w ith w hat seems u> be the under¬ 
lying reason for the cruel, unjust, and wholly unjudicial and 
arbitrary, proceedings taken against the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
As I have already shown, in the first Paper published by Govern¬ 
ment a reference is made to ‘the increasing importance to the 
overnment of India of watching events beyond the North-Western 
frontier of Kashmir.' If the Government of India had been 
really honest with themselves, if Lord Lansdowne and his coll¬ 
eagues had not persuaded themselves that they were actuated by i 

Sen 'stated ■ ""“'J have 

nrUK »'o«cver little Tc reason 

light have been approved in itself. Indian diplomacy hov ever 

L-r'rrnt:™.,' tr"? 'r 

kingdoms are ^onceSed. ' ‘'cudatories or neighbouring 

In October last, on Ihc eve of the Durga Pooinh holidavs a 

newspaper published in Calcutta • oojnii iiolidass. a 

Patrikn nr:„.-i ' . 7 • ‘‘"own as the Amriut Bazar 

caused intend c,e-! «he appearance of which 

honouraWr/e^M r ."''““Shout India. The Pa.rika has an 

pSple and thTt H interests of the Indi.in 

rooted lovaliv "in'*" Pt^'nees combined with a sincere and deep- 

India Th ^1“of the British connection with 

referred ^ f*?i^**^ Paragraphs in ihc Patrika to which I have 
reierred arc as follows : 
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‘To-day we shall publish a document which will startle 
India—probably Lord Lansdowne himself. Lord Lansdownc, we 
are creditably informed, has been very much disgusted with the 
Kashmir business. We have a very high authority for stating 
that 11 is Excellency was actuated by the best of motives in accept¬ 
ing what he calls the Edict of Resignation by the Maharaja. Hut 
when he accepted his rcsp<.>nsibility of governing Kashmir through 
a Resident, he had no notion that there was so much intrigue, to 
put the mailer mildly, surrounding the business. His Excellency's 
heart now recoils at what he is obliged to do to defend a 
measure which is w holly untenable. A noble Englishman of high 
principles. His Excellency is not willing to slick to a measure 
which his conscience does not justify. And therefore he is only 
seeking an opportunity to restore Kashmir to its legitimate 
owner. Our information, incredible as it may appear, is derived 
from such a high source that we cannot help putting faith in it. 

‘In the following document, the original of which H;s 
Excellency will find in the Foreign Oflice. the Viceroy will find 
the real reason why the Maharaja of Kashmir has been deposed. 
It will he seen that His Highness w.ts dc}>osed not because he 
resigned, or oppressed his people, but because Gilgil was wanted 
for strategical purposes by the Hritish Ciovcrnmenl. Mr. Plowden 
proposed that the principalities of Gilgit should be occupied 
by the British CjoNcrninent at once, and this proposal of Mr. 
Plowden was the mam cause of his downfall. Sir. H.M. Durand, 
the foreign Secrclaiy, howeser, condemned Mr. Plow den's 
proposal, and him as Resident, in llic following meiiioranduin 
wliich was submitted to the then Viceroy, Lord Dufferin :— 


i 



PINION 




()i I'oRi Si<Hi rAkv AivOI't 
Or< l RATION Oi Gii<»it. 


Thf 


•To His Excellency. 

*I ilo not .iiTcc wiih NTr. Pk'wdcn, the Resident in 
Kashmir, in this matter. He is loo much inclined to set 
Kashmir aside in all ways, and lo assume that if we want 
.1 thing done we must «.li> it ourselscs. 

‘The more I think of this scheme the more clear it 
seems to me that we should limit our overt interference as 
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far as possible to the organization of a responsible military 
force in Gilgit. So far we can hope to carry the Durbar 
thoroughly with us. If we annex Gilgit or put an end to 
the suzerainty of Kashmir over the petty principalities of 
the neighbourhood, and, above all, if we put British troops 
into Kashmir just now, we shall run a risk, of turning the 
Durbar against us and thereby increase the difficulty of the 
position. I do not think this is necessary. No doubt we 
must have practically the control of Kashmir relations with 
those principalities, but this we already have. Indeed, the 
Durbar has now, since the dismissal of Lachman Das, asked 
Mr. Plowdcn to advise the Gilgit authorities direct without 
reference to them. If we have a quiet and judicious officer 
at Gilgit, who will get the Kashmir force into thorough 
order and abstain from unnecessary exercise of his influence, 
we shall, 1 hope, in a short time have the whole thing in 
our hand without hurting any one’s feelings. 


•Altogether, I think our first step should be to send 
up ternporarily and quietly a selected Military Officer 
(Captain A. Durand, of the Intelligence Department) and a 
Junior Medical Officer. Both of tliem will have the support 
of the Durbar when and where it will be necessary, and they 
will not display any indiscretion, so that the Durbar may 
not have any hint of the work they are about to undertake, 
and they will have to obtain the consent of the Durbar in 
matters concerning military difficulties. Once we can 
establish a belief that our undertaking is nothing but the wel¬ 
fare of the Durbar, we arc surely to attain our object. Time 
will show that my view is not a wrong one. In it lies, I 
venture to hope, the safe realization of. that object which 
was once contemplated in Lord Canning’s lime, and after¬ 
wards was abandoned after deliberation. 


‘Eventually Major Mcllis should go to Kashmir on 
the part of the Durbar and submit a mature scheme for the 
better administration of the State, which is at present very 
badly managed indeed. This scheme should include the 
outline of our arrangements for strengthening the Govern¬ 
ment policy. 


After the expiry of six months we will be in a 
^sition to decide svhctlier the permanent location of a 
Political Agency at Gilgit, also a contingent of troops for the 
cfcoce of the frontier, for which the Durbar have already 
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agreed to pul their resources and troops at the disposal of 
the British Government. 

•\ cr> well, Sd/- DUFFERIN. Sd./IL M. DURAND 
lOih May. 6lh 

% 

‘All the suggestions contained in the above have been 
carried out. Captain. A. Durand is just now in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gilgii, with “a junior medical officer”; the politi¬ 
cal agency has been established; and “eventually” Major Mcllis 

has gone to Kashmir on the “part of the Durbar .to submit 

a scheme.for strengthening the Government policy.” Sir 

H.Durand’s suggestions have been disregarded only on one point, 
and that, we believe, by himself. He says, “We already have 
the control over the Gilgit principalities”, and we can “have the 
whole thing without hurtinc anvone's fcelinc”. Bcinc one of 
the wisest men in India, \shy did not Sir H. Durand stick to this 
wise suggestion of his own. of controlling the affairs of Kashmir 
without hurting any one’s feelings? So it will be seen that, when 
Sir John Gorst said that he w'ould not be surprised if a feeble¬ 
minded man like Pertab Singh would withdraw his resignation; 
or when Lord Cross declared that the .Maharaja cruelly oppresses 
his subjects or when Lord Lansdowne wrote to the Maharaja that 
His Higlmess w.is an extravagant anil bad ruler, they were not 
aware of the real reason of the Maharaja’s deposition. It was 
Gilgit that the Government wanted. 

•One of the rumours very current in India is tliat. when the 
Viceroy comes to Lahore, the Foreign Olfiee will invite the 
Maharaja to meet his Excellency there. The Maharaja would, of 
course, come, and then he would be persuaded to pen a real Edict 
«»f Resignation. We notice this rumour at all to sltow how people 
are prone to .•attribute .all >orts t>f nioiives to the Government. 
We luasc, however, scry hitlc doubt that there will be a meeting 
at Lahore, and we hope cvcr>thing will be satisfactorily settled. 

If there be any talk of Ciilgii. i>f course the Maharaja should 
cordially co-operate with the Government for the defence of the 
!■ mpirc.’ 

The key of the whole situation was felt to he in the pregnant 
words : ‘It was Gilgit the Government wanted.' 
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Tor a time the journals in India—Anglo-Indian and Indian 
alike—could not bring themselves to believe the document was 
authentic. The authenticity of the more important portions of it 
was not long left in doubt. At the time the publication occurred 
the Government of India had before the Legislative Council, 
sitting in Simla without the non-ofticial members,• a Bill intended 
to make penal the publication of ofhcial secrets. During the 
progress of the measure Lord Lansdowne referred to the publi¬ 
cation in the Amritu Bazar Pairika of a document alleged to refer 
to the occupation of Gilgit and the virtual annexation of Kashmir. 
Lord Lansdowne’s remarks were as follows :— 

‘I may, perhaps, be permitted to enforce what I have said by 
referring to a recent case in which a particularly scandalous 
disclosure of official information has taken place. A Calcutta 
Journal, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, in a recent issue, published, 
what professed to be the text of a document described as one, *the 
original of which his Excellency will find in the Foreign Office*, 
and as containing “the real reason why the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has been deposed.” 

‘The document purports to be a memorandum submitted to 
the then Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, by Sir U. M. Durand, the 
Foreign Secretary, in May, 1888, and runs as follows: — 

‘To his Excellency. — I do not agree with Mr. 
Plowdcn, the Resident in Kashmir, in this matter. He is too 
much inclined to set Kashmir aside in all ways, and to assume 
that if we want a thing done we must do it ourselves. 

‘The more 1 think of this scheme the more clear it 
seems to me that we should limit our over-interference as 
far as possible to the organization of a responsible military 
force in Gilgit. So far we can hope to carry the Durbar 
thoroughly with us. If we annex Gilgit, or put an end to 
the suzerainty of Kashmir over the petty principalities of 
the neighbourhood, and above all, if we pul British troops 
into Kashmir just now, we shall run a risk of turning the 

• A loo frequent p.acticc in Indi;i, leading lo eviU which will l>c obvious on 
a moment’s thought. Half the Acts pivscd in Indi.i during the last twenty- 
four years have been carried in the seclusion of Simla, f.ir .aw.^y from the 
inOuence of even the feeble public opinion which osists in India. 
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Durbar against us, and thereby increase the difficulty of the 
position. I do not think this is necessary. No doubt we 
must have practically the control of Kashmir relations with 
those principalities, but this wc already have. Indeed, the 
Durbar has now, since the dismissal of Lachman Das, asked 
Mr. Plowden to advise the Gilgit authorities direct without 
reference to them. If we have a quiet and judicious officer at 
Gilgit, who will get the Kashmir force into thorough order 
and abstain from unnecessary exercise of his influence, wc 
shall. I hope in a short time, have the whole thing in our hand 
without hurting any one’s feelings.” 

‘Up to this the document is a substantially accurate repro¬ 
duction of a Minute actually written upon the above date by 
Sir Mortimer Durand, so much so that there can be no doubt 
whatever that it must have been communicated to the press by a 
person who had had an opix)rtunity of copying or committing to 
memory a part, at all events, of Sir Mortimer Durand’s Minute. 
A few words only have been mis-quoted, but they are not of material 
importance. 1 think the Council will agree with me in consider¬ 
ing that there is nothing in the passage which I have read which 
could be legitimately construed as revealing iniquitious designs 
upon the State of Kashmir on the part of Government of India. 
It will no doubt be within the recollection of hon. members that, 
at the time when the .Minute was written, there had been consi¬ 
derable disturbances on the Gilgit frontier, that the Chiefs of 
Ihinza and Nagar were in revolt against Kashmir, that Chaprot 
had been captured, and other places within the territories of the 
Maharaja threatened by the insurgents, who had defied the 
Kashmir authorities. 

‘These events had shown in so striking a manner the insuffi¬ 
ciency and w'cakness of the frontier administration of the Kashmir 
Durbar, that proposals were submitted by the then Resident for 
the purpose of coming to its assistance. With this object, Mr. 
Plowden advised the appointment of an English Political Agent 
.It C3ilgit. and he was further of opinion that it might be desirable 
to send British troops into Kashmir. These were the proposals 
to w'hich the foreign Secretary, in the document of which I ha\c 
just read a part, took exception, and in the passages which follow 
in the original Minute, which 1 have lately examined, I find that 
his objections to the Resident’s proposals were llirougliout based 
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Upon the reason which he assigned at the outset, namely, that 
Mr. Plowdcn was disposed to rely too much upon British inter¬ 
vention, and not enough upon the efforts of the Durbar. Sir 
Mortimer expresses his belief that we should “be able to improve 
and strengthen the position of the Kashmir authorities**; that any 
whom we send up **shouid act with the consent and 
assistance of the Durbar**; that “he should not lake command of 
the Kashmir troops or get up any military expeditions’*; and he 
was to “give advice to the Governor in his present military 
difTicuIties** only “if the Durbar wishes it’*. 

‘Will it be believed that the whole of the portion of the 
Minute from which 1 have taken these extracts has been omitted, 
or suppressed, and that in lieu of it has been inserted the passage 
which 1 shall now proceed to read?— 

•Altogether, 1 think our first step should be to send 
up temporarily and quietly a selected military officer (Captain 
A. Durand, of the Intelligence Department) and a junior 
medical officer. Both of them will have the support of the 
Durbar when and where it will be necessary, and they will 
not display any indiscretion, so that the Durbar may not have 
any hint of the work they arc about to undertake, and they will 
have to obtain the consent of the Durbar in matters concerning 
military difficulties. Once we can establish a belief that our 
undertaking is nothing but the welfare of the Durbar, we are 
surely to attain our object. Time will show- that my view 
is not a wrong one. In it lies. 1 venture to hope, the safe 
realisation of that object which was once contemplated in 
Lord Canning’s time, and afterwards it was abandoned 
after deliberation. 

‘This extract, with the exception of the first line and a half, 
in which it is recommended that an officer should be sent up 
temporarily to Gilgit, is a sheer and impudent fabrication. Not 
only is it not to be found in Sir Mortimer Durand’s Minute, but 
it misrepresents him in all the most essential particulars. It 
has thus come to pass that, on the one hand, important passages 
of Sir Mortimer 17urand’s Minute have been altogether sup¬ 
pressed, and, on the other, words have been ascribed to him 
which he not only never used, but which convey a meaning 
absolutely inconsistent with those which he actually wrote. 
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‘I have already called attention to the suppression of those 
parts of the Minute which most strikingly illustrate the modera¬ 
tion of the policy which found favour with the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, and which was approved by the Viceroy. When we come 
to the passages for which the writer has drawn upon his own 
imagination we find a series of unfounded statements expressed 
in language which those who are familliar with Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s style w'ould not for a moment mistake for his, and 
abounding in suggestions to the effect that our policy in regard 
to Kashmir was governed by motives of the most sinister kind. 
Of such a description are the passages in which it is said that 
the officers sent to Gilgit arc to conduct themselves “so that the 
Durbar may not have any hint of the work they arc about to 
undertake,” and the statement that, “once we can establish a 
belief that our undertaking is nothing but the welfare of the 
Durbar, we arc surely to attain our object”—an object which is 
subsequently described as that “which was contemplated in Lord 
Canning’s time, and afterwards it was abandoned after delibera¬ 
tion 

'(The newspaper version of the Minute ends with the follow¬ 
ing words: — 


•Eventually Major Mcllis should go to Kashmir on 
the part of the Durbar, and submit a mature scheme for the 
better administration of the State, which is at present very 
badly managed indeed, 'fhis scheme should include the 
outline of our arrangements for strengthening the Govern¬ 
ment policy. 


‘After the expiry of six months we shall be in a 
pt^silion to decide whether the permanent location of a 
Political Agency at Gilgit (is necessary), also a contingent 
of troops for the defence of the frontier for which the Durbar 
have already agreed to pul their resources and troops at the 
disposal of the British Ciovernment. 


Very wcll.-(Sd.) DufTcrin. 


(Sd.) II. M. Durand, 6lh May. 


10th 



•Upon these passages 1 have only to observe that the earlier 
portion is rendered with complete inaccuracy. Sir M. Durand never 
having recommended that Major NIcllis should submit a scheme 
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for the administration of the State, but merely that that ofheer 
should at a later date go to Kashmir in order to confer with the 
Durbar in regard to its ofTer of aid for the defence of the fron¬ 
tier. The concluding sentence is a pure fabrication, none of the 
words after •‘policy*’ appearing in the original Minute. The latter, 

I may add. received the Viceroy’s approval, although not in the 
terms mentioned in the fabricated version. 

•1 have shown already what were the objects with which the 
Government of India proposed, in 1888, to intervene in the 
affairs of Kashmir, and within what narrow limits Sir Mortimer 
Durand, with the Viceroy’s approval, was prepared to restrict 
that intervention; and it is unnecessary for me to point out how 
full of mischievous and misleading suggestion arc the passages 
which 1 have quoted from the spurious portions of his supposed 
Minute. 

•The responsibility which rests upon those who arc ready not 
only to give to the public documents which they arc well aware 
could not have been obtained except by a distinct and criminal 
breach of trust, but who arc not even at the pains to satisfy 
themselves that those documents are genuine, is a very serious 
one. 

‘In the present instance the spurious information can have 
been published with no other object than tliat of persuading the 
people of this country that the recent action of the Government 
of India in Kashmir has been prompted by motives which have 
been repudiated in official documents of the first importance, as 
well as by the public statements of the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament. Not content with persistently misrepresen¬ 
ting the Government of India, the publishers of the article have 
not scrupled to present ro the public a garbled version of a con¬ 
fidential note, written more than a year ago. in order to give an 
entirely destorted account of the views and actions of the Govern¬ 
ment. Neither then nor at the present time has it been the 
desire of the Government of India to promote its own interests 
at the expense of those of the Kashmir Slate; then, as now, it 
was our desire to see that State well and wisely governed, with a 
minimum of intervention on our part, and without any ulterior 
designs upon its independence. 1 am not without hopes that 
the sincerity of our motives will in process of time come to be 
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understood even by those who have been misled by the persistent 
misrepresentation which has taken place in connection with these 
matters, and 1 believe that an exposure of the practices to which 
our critics have not scrupled to resort in the present instance 
may have the effect of, in some degree, opening the eyes of the 
public as to the methods which have been adopted for the purpose 
of prejudicing its judgment in regard to this important case. * 

* The Slaicsman, alluding to his speccli, remarks : ‘Since the receipt of the 
full text of the Viceroy's speech on the Official Secrets Bill, which wc publish 
in iuiother column, we have been at some pains to compare carefully what is 
therein stated with the suggestions contained in Sir M. Durand’s alleged 
minute as published by the Amrita Bazar Patrika three weeks ago. As the 
result of this comparison wc feel bound to say that the Viceroy’s repudiation 
of the authenticity of all but the first two paragraphs of that document, as it 
appeared in the columns of the Patrika, is scarcely borne out by the admissions 
in Mis Excellency’s own speech. As regards the first two paragraphs. Lord 
Lansdownc says : “Up to this the document is substantially an accurate 
reproduction of a minute actually written by Sir M. Durand... A few words 
only have been misquoted, but they arc not of material importance.” The 
inference to be drawn from this admission is that the remaining paragraphs 
t>f the minute are not ‘substantially accurate.’ But it will be presently seen 
that, however much their wording may vary in respect to details, the subs¬ 
tance of two at least of the subsequent paragraphs has been correctly retained 
in the copy published by the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Thus as regards Captain 
Durand’s deputation to Gilgit, which is suggested in the third paragraph, the 
Viceroy remarks : ‘This extract with the exception of the first line and a half, 
in which it is recommended that an ofl'icer should be sent up temporarily to 
Gilgit, is a sheer and impudent fabrication.’ It cannot be denied, however, 
that this recommendation was subsequently carried into effect, and that 
Captain Durand did go to Gilgit. Again, as to the paragraph referring to 
Major Mellis’s proposed employment in Kashmir, the Viceroy remarks ; 
‘Upon these passages I have only to observe that the earlier portion is in¬ 
accurately rendered. Sir M. Durand never having recommended that Major 
Mcliis should submit a scheme fiir the administration of the State, but merely 
th at that oflicer should at a later date go to Kashmir in order to confer with 
the Durbar in regard to its offer of aid f«>r the defence of the frontier. The 
concluding sentence is a pure fabrication, none of the words after “policy” 
appearing in the original minute’. The m.iin allegations of the Patrika arc 
thus practically admitted, and it seems to us only fair to s;iy that the inaccu¬ 
racies which have been found in the publislicd version of Sir M. Durand’s 
minute must be due rather to the circumstances under which, apparently, the 
».t>py was made, th.tn to any wilful garbling or manipulation of the document 
on the part of the Patrika for the purposes of misrepresenting the motives 
and intentions of the Government, as the Viceroy’s speech would seem to 
impl> ’. 
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No one can read the words spoken with so much of honest 
conviction and sincerity by Lord Lansdowne without feeling that, 
to his mind, the action taken was inevitable, and was justified 
by the circumstances reported to him. 1 most cheerfully and 
most readily admit that the Viceroy acted with perfect sincerity 
and fully in the spirit of the words he used. But a belief in the 
good faith of Lord Lansdowne is not sufficient. Complete trust 
in his bona /ides docs not close the incident. In India, especially 
in dealings with the feudatory States of the Empire, there must 
not only be a sense of right in the mind of the Viceroy, there 
must also be so much of the appearance of right-doing in the 
course adopted as to command the acquiescence of those affected 
and of all who arc in a similar position. Lord Dalhousie both 
felt and spoke, in 1886, of what he during the six years of 
his Governor-Generalship, had done, as Lord Lansdowne 
felt and spoke, in October last. But Lord Dalhousic’s con¬ 
sciousness of rectitude, and firm belief in his own powers of 
statesmanship, did not prevent the dreadful deeds of 1857. 
Nor has this viceregal consciousness of rectitude, certainly of 
meaning to do well and belief that well had been done, prevented 
the historian connecting the outbreak of 1857 with certain of 
the actions upon which Lord Dalhousie greatly prided himself. =*■ 
So, in like manner, while yielding to Lord Lansdowne the fullest 
respect due to his position and to his known most estimable 
qualities of mind and heart, it must be urged that his claim for 
good faith docs not dispose of the question. It is perfectly safe 
to say that there is not an Indian Prince who did not feel his 
throne shake when the Maharaja of Kashmir was deprived of all 
power and authority in his Stale. The arbitrariness of the act 
made itself felt as a presage of woe everywhere. It is equally 

• ‘The real cause of the Mutiny may be expressed in a condensed form in two 
words—bad faith. It was bad faith to our Sipnhis which made their minds 
prone to suspicion; it v/as our policy of annexation, of refusing to Hindu chiefs 
the permission to adopt, with them a necessary religious rite; of suddenly 
bringing a whole people under the operation of complex rules to which they 
were unaccustomed, as in Oudh, in the Sagar and Narbada territory, and in 
Bundclkhand, and our breaches of customs more sacred to tlie natives than 
laws, which aroused the large landowners and the rural population against 
the British rule.*—History of the Indian Mutiny, by Kaye and Malleson, 
vol. V., p. 282. 
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SHfc to say that there are uneasiness and sorrow in the minds of 
at least nine-tenths of the Indian people at what has been done 
in Kashmir. And, after all, though Indians have no votes, and 
are not able to make their feelings known to the authorities in 
any constitutional manner, account ought to be taken of their 
feelings; it is only by the contented acquiescence of the Indian 
people that satisfactory Dritish rule can be continued in our 
Indian Empire. A policy carried out in face of the discontent 
and dissatisfaction of the majority of a people is not a safe 
policy. There is something wrong somewhere when an act which 
is capable of being described in the tone and language adopted 
by Lord Lansdowne is universally condemned and distrusted, and 
becomes occasion for growing distrust. It is not diflicult to see 
what the‘something wrong' is in this instance, or to ascertain the 
reason why it should create suspicion. Until the Maharaja of 
Kashmir is once more in power, and the British Resident is 
relegated to the position which such a functional^' ought to 
occupy in a feudatory Slate, but never does occupy, the distinct 
danger which has been created will not be removed. 

It is, again, no sufficient answer to say that the ‘permanent 
persons’ in the Calcutta Foreign Ollicc advised the course which 
was taken. These estimable persons are bureaucrats; they arc 
not statesmen. One great reason why such noblemen as Lord 
Lansdowne are appointed to supreme rule in India is that they 
may at one and the same time bring a fresh and unprejudiced 
mind to the consideration of great questions and supply the 
needed measure of statesmanship which Indian modes of rule are 
not likely to educe. India has produced some of the finest 
administrators the world has known. Of statesmen—even of the 
third and fourth class—slic has produced none. The most com¬ 
plete failures in English public life are the Anglo-Indians who find 
their way to Parliament or the School Board. And. yet, those 
who do get into public life arc men who have achieved the highest 
reputation as Indian administrators. Lord Lansdowne’s duty 
is not done by simply writing ‘Very well’ at the foot of a minute, 
or by accepting what the Foreign Office puts before him. His 
duty, above all else, is to pul the statements of the experts in the 
crucible of a widely-matured and experienced mind, and, having 
taken heed of all the circumstances—circumstances not stated as 
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well as those stated—then to take action. There is not a bureaucrat 
in India who, on the Parry-Nisbet fussy visit to Calcutta and the 
imbroglio which followed, could not have done what Lord 
Lansdowne did. Something vastly more high-minded, more states¬ 
manlike was expected, and rightly expected, from one of His 
Excellency's experience and from one occupying his exalted and 
responsible position. Foresight and widc-sight having been care¬ 
fully avoided, the Viceroy need not be surprised if his stroke of 
policy is not regarded by others as he himself regarded it. 

The Patri]f.a*s own justification of the publication of the 
Memorandum which so greatly incensed the Viceroy is thus 
stated:— ‘The object of the publication of the document was to 
put before the Viceroy, who is a newcomer, the real facts of the 
Kashmir case. The Viceroy has brought certain charges against 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, upon the strength of secret and ex parte 
reports from Mr. Plowdcn and the Foreign Secretary. Our 
object in publishing the document was to show that those who 
had persuaded him to believe in the guilt of the Maharaja and to 
cause his deposition, were, even before the advent of His Excel¬ 
lency, hankering after “the whole thing.” 

An attempt has been made in the House of Commons to 
proeure the publication of an authentic copy of the document, 
but its production has been refused. Material information, to 
enable hon. members to judge of the conduct of the Government 
of India in this matter, has, therefore, been withheld. 

The fact is now accepted in India that the reasons announced 
for the conduct persued towards the Maharaja of Kashmir 
were not the whole of the reasons—were not. In fact, the real 
reasons. Unpleasant similies arc used by public in discussing 
these matters, as, for example (see Appendix C), one in which 
Khiva and Kashmir arc connected, and the British Indian and 
Russian Governments are contrasted. Ii is made clear that the 
conduct which most Anglo-Indians and some home-staying 
Englishmen arc never tired of condemning in Ccntral-Asian 
Russians finds its parallel nearer home. 


The Indian Government has had its way. Captain Durand 
is at Gilgit. The Maharaja, whose deposition was considered 
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necessary, is living a life of seclusion and of utter misery. He 
is permitted to see no one without leave of the Resident. Lord 
Cross and liis Under-Secretary indulge in utterly meaningless 
talk about llieir desire to restore the Maharaja as soon as he 
gives proof of his willingness to rule his subjects justly and 
wisely. Meanwhile, he remains degraded. He is suffering for 
no proven fault, so far as can be seen for no committed fault, 
but only because it was necessary he should be set aside for 
more pliable creatures. It is declared he is in his present posi¬ 
tion as the result of his own voluntary act. 

Whether pressure was used, as he asserts it was, or not, his 
signature was obtained to a paper in which he resigned to the 
State Council, as approved by the Government of India, for five 
years, certainly only of the powers that rightfully belonged to 
himself alone. Th.c Maharaja may Jiave wished to give the 
Council full Powers, with limitation of his sovereign rights—and 
he did, doubtless, hope to improve the administration in this 
way—but he can not have intended to efface himself by this con¬ 
sent, or to be absolutely ignored as head of the State. He hoped 
to Iiavc been consulted upon, and to have control over, the 
Council’s proceedings, more especially as three out of the five 
members were foreigners, ignorant of the language as well as of 
the wants cf his subjects. But the Maharaja has now no power 
or control; he is an absentee, living almost alone in the palace, 
moping and brooding dcspon».lingly over his position, ‘combined, 
cribbed, confined,’ as though he were to be preserved in this half- 
demented condition fi)r the day, more distant perhaps than the 
stipulated five years, when the Viceroy may think proper to 
restore him to the exercise of his inherited position. 

The strained position that the ?»Iaharaja fills has been forced 
upon him. Considerations of importance arc involved: first, 
because a milder and better treatment might have been substi¬ 
tuted; and itcxl, because the Ciovernment of India is now open to 
the suspicion of intentionally degrading the Maharaja with the 
object of maintaining permanently the control it has voluntarily 
assumed. I'hat a milder treatment could have been adopted 
must, of course, be admitted. The meaning put upon the 
resignation by the Maharaja to the Council of certain powers he 
legitimately holds mi ght, and should have been, that the advice 
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and control of His Highness would be accepted; in this way liis 
rank and position would have been maintained. The humiliation 
now imposed on him is needless for the furtherance of any right¬ 
ful claims of the British Government, or for the improvement of 
the administration. 

Is it surprising that in such a condition of things unpleasant 
surmises should be entertained of what is going on in the 
Kashmir State? It is supposed that, in order to make the 
annexation of Kashmir not only an easy matter but a necessity, 
the obvious plan is to make the world believe that the Kashmi¬ 
rian mode of administration was so hopelessly bad that by 
annexation alone could it be remedied. One’s feelings revolt at 
such a Machiavellian policy. But how is an objector to satisfy 
himself as to the honesty and sincerity of the intentions of the 
Government of India? Lord Dufferin, on October 30 last, in a 
speech addressed to the London Chamber of Commerce, clearly 
stated that he had thought, when Viceroy of India, that it might 
be needful to restrain the powers of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Nevertheless, he did not take any action. Lord Lansdovvnc, how¬ 
ever, before he had had time to become acquainted with the true 
condition of affairs, directed that the Maharaja should be treated 
as he now is. It is well understood in India that the policy 
pursued by every Foreign Secretary, since the time when Lord 
Lytton was appointed Viceroy, is to put a check upon tlie sup¬ 
posed movements of Russia towards India. The late Afghan 
war, and all that has been done since to subsidise the Ameer of 
Afghanistan with the object of purchasing his friendship; the 
Panjdeh Commission; the frontier railways and fortifications; 
have all been undertaken with the single object named. The 
Kashmir State alone remained on the frontier, entirely dis¬ 
connected with schemes for frontier defence. What has recently 
happened has been told in these pages. The policy of the Foreign 
Office in India is shortsighted; it originates in groundless fears, 
and IS opposed to the true interests alike of the Government of 
India and of the avowed policy of the Home Government, not 
only as far as it regards the people of India, but as to the foreign 
relations also of the British people. Let it be understood that 
the Maharaja is not responsible for the misrule which he found 
when he was put on the gadi. Undoubtedly a certain amount 
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of misrule existed; how much has never been proved. Maharaja 
Pertab Singh has not had the freedom required to introduce 
permanent changes and reforms; he is a quite, confiding, simple- 
minded man, who deserves that paternal consideration for the 
welfare of the people which the Government of India has the 
credit of displaying throughout India; but, instead, he is not 
permitted to exercise the powers conferred on him by the British 
Government; he is treated with ignominy and left to circums¬ 
tances which cannot fail to exercise a painful influence upon 

him. 

By way of furnishing you with independent testimony by 
an eyewitness of the condition of the Kashmirians, and of the 
treatment meted out to the ^laharaja, I may here quote a com¬ 
munication sent to the Times. It was written by a gentleman 
who describes himself as having worked in that country for nearly 
ten years, and who had the honour of an intimate acqaintancc 

with the Maharaja and his brothers. 


He says :— 

“I feel sure, if not now, it will be admitted in time to 
come, that great credit is due to Mr. Bradlaugh for his very able 
address on behalf of H.H. the Maharaja. The Under Secretary 
of Stale said it was a curious illustration of the irony of fate to 
find Mr. Bradlaugh advocating the rights of a Prince; but, instead 
of its being an irony, docs it not give proof of his praiseworthy 
efforts to advocate the cause of the oppressed be they Prince or 
people ? 1 may not be credited, but it is true nevertheless, that 

no ease could be cited in the history of British India where 
Greater misunderstanding or perversion of facts has been exhi¬ 
bited than in the present crisis in Kashmir. The recent speeches 
of honourable members, including the Under Secretary of State. 
I beg to say, with due deference, arc full of errors. Sir 
Gorsl spoke of the poor Moslem cultivators of Jammu. No 
such people exist. The inhabitants of Jammu and its district 
consist almost entirely of Hindus. They are nearly all of the 
same caste as the Maharaja, and what is more, if they ^ou 
possibly express their wishes without fear, would to a m 

declare in favour of their deposed king. 

“That talented Indian statesman, Sir Richard Temp c, w 
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heard to say that ‘the sovereignty was transferred from one brother 
to another.’ Is this correct? The brother is as much the Sovereign 
of Kashmir as is Sir Richard himself. Why, it is due entirely to 
the failure of the other brother to become king that all this 
trouble has been brought on Kashmir. The country has been 
rent asunder for years by the rival claims and factions of the 
three brothers, all hungry for the crown. The present arrange¬ 
ment is no solution of the difficulty, simply a continuation of 
the complication in another form, with the addition of disgrace 

and exile inflicted on His Highness in his own house and his own 
kingdom. 

**Thcn it is said by honourable members that the Government 
of Kashmir is now invested in certain capable Indians as Mem¬ 
bers of Council. Is that a fact ? Is it known to the British 
Government that the so-called Council of Kashmir (all strangers 
to the country except the brothers) has as much power as a 
parcel of schoolboys to dictate to their tutor ? All that has been 
done is to transfer the Government of Kashmir from one auto¬ 
crat to another. In the very constitution of the Council, that is, 
rules made for its guidance, it is ordered that their deliberations 
can be vetoed by the Resident in Kashmir. They are, hence, 
careful to pass only such resolutions as shall meet with his 
approval beforehand. I have heard from their own lips^ in as 
emphatic manner as could be expressed, that their independence 
is a farce and their power barely nominal. Why, sir, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council arc published in English, while the 
majority scarcely know a word of the language. And, if anybody 
desires it, I can show original documents issued tome, from 
which It will be seen that the Government of Kashmir by the 
present Council is nothing short of a myth and delusion. 

It is further stated, as matter for congratulation, that there 
IS not even a single European member in the Council, and the 
Government is carried on entirely by natives of India. Will it 
be believed that the Maharaja in his letter to the Viceroy, of his 
own accord, asked for a European member to be nominated to his 
Council ? He very wisely saw that a set of native subordinates 

only be the tool of the 
Resident. The fact is well known : the government of the 
country is vested to all practical purposes in the Resident alone. 
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Indeed, it is not possible for anybody to set foot in that country 
without a written permission from him. His will is law, he is 
king, and has surrounded himself with his own friends and pro- 
legeSy and turned out many an old and faithful servant of the 
State. Nobody dare open his mouth in that country, and, if 
any one is so bold as to raise the most feeble protest, he is 
threatened with the ‘most serious consequences’ —such as were 
inflicted on me; and, were it not for the kindness and sense of 
justice of those who surround the Viceory, I might have been 
utterly ruined. 

'‘As for oppression of his subjects, of which so much has 
been made, no doubt there has been much misgovernment by 
incompetent and corrupt officials. But what could the distracted 
Maharaja do ? One change followed another in rapid succession 
after his father’s death. The brothers were in continual feud 
with themselves and their own ministers. Two of the ablest 
political officers in India were transferred from Kashmir one 
after another, the Prime Minister was disgraced, spoliated, and 
turned out. Affairs became hopelessly entangled. Then came 
the real ‘irony of fate’ : in Sir John Gorst’s own words, ‘a perso¬ 
nal friend of the Maharaja, and in whom he had implicit confi¬ 
dence, was sent’. To do what ? Why, to depose, disgrace, and 

very probably ruin, the Maharaja for life. 

“Is it possible that in a country visited by six to eight hundred 

Europeans annually, by the Viceroy (the Marquis of Ripon), by 
the Duke of Connaught, by commanders-in-chief, and other 
celebrities who have travelled from one end of the country to the 
other, that grave oppression or misery could exist to any serious 
or visible extent ? Has there not always been an able British 
Resident with the Maharaja, ready to take serious notice of any 
misdemeanour ? Ask the hundreds of tourists, who visit 
Kashmir from all parts of the globe, if they have not found the 
Kashmirians sleek and fat, and as well off as any other Indians 
of similar position. Has not the second brother, perhaps the most 
honest-minded man in Kashmir, heaps of documents in his 
possession from the people of the country in favour of the rule 

of the Maharaja or his family. , 

“On my works I employed thousands of labourers, yet 

the greatest dimculty in getting local labour or inhabitants of the 
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country to work for me; they were too independent and too well 
off. And, if it were not for large importations of outside labour, 
I could never have got through the extensive works I carried out 
in the last nine years. 

“Then, it is said Kashmir is of no military importance, that 
the British Government do not cast 'greedy eyes* on it. Blame 
me as you will, but record it for yourself, unless there is a decided 
change of policy before long, Kashmir will soon be as much 
British India as is now Burma. 

“And is the country of no military importance? I think the 
military authorities in India consider otherwise. Why, the first 
instructions issued to me ten years ago were to make a 'gun 
carriage road* through the mountains. Is there not a road being 
projected now to the utmost corner of the kingdom, with vast 
sums of money being spent on it, solely for military purposes ? 
Has the Maharaja not been repeatedly threatened with a military 

cantonment, to be placed in the most favourable situation in the 
valley. 

**There is no doubt of the pureness of the motives of the 
Government either here or in India. Nobody in his senses could 
doubt for a moment that the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India has any other desire than the welfare and prosperity of the 
kingdom. But is the information given him correct ? Arc 
the means employed fair and just to the rightful owner ? In a 
country where false stories arc proverbial, where those who know 

are afraid to speak, what correct information is it possible could 
reach the Government of India. 

“By all means make railways, roads, waterworks, and what 

not. Everybody knows these arc essential for the advancement of 

any country. But will you go so far as to make that country 

hopelessly bankrupt? Will you use the savings of a monarch*s 

ancestors, cut up his land and change the very face of the country, 

and not consult him? Is he to have neither voice nor wish in the 
matter? 


“Whatother means, it may be asked, could be adopted. Why, 
give him an ultimatum. Lay down distinctly what you want 
one, give him reasonable time. Let him chose his own 
officers; help him to procure them. Give him a constitution the 
same as other Indian Princes possess. At the same time avoid 
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petty interference. Protect him from his enemies and the 
rivalries of his brothers. If His Highness does not then succeed, 
let the British Government take a plebiscite and govern the 
country according to the unanimous voice of the people. 

“1 hope I may be permitted to say that it would have been 
far better for the Government to have taken the country straight 
off than created a makeshift as now. The President of the 
Council has printed on his papers, ‘Prime Minister to H. H. the 
Maharaja’. Which Maharaja? The one deposed and locked up 
in his private apartments? There is no finality in such an 
arrangement. It cannot last. It leads to up and down, hope and 

despair, both in Prince and people. 

“There is no necessity for the Government here to appoint 
any committee of inquiry. The Government of India are the 

best authority to make the required investigation. Let this be 
done openly, and by competent judges, and I promise you some 

curious revelations. 

“The Indians arc a humble race; with hands folded they have 
submitted to the edict of the Viceroy. But justice and humanity 
cry for redress. The Proclamation of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty declares equal justice to white and black, and that the 
rights of her feudatories shall be respected. This is in the mouth 
of every Indian; they know well what it means, and, if you will 
infringe it in the case of Kashmir, you may sow such seeds of 

discontent as will bear fruit when least expected. 

“I have only to add I have not the honour of acquaintance 
with Mr. Bradlaugh, and that this has not been written at the 
instigation of H. H. the Maharaja or his agents. 


Such is the story of the degradation, the cruel and unmerited 

degradation, of a loyal and sincere feudatory. . 

What can be done, and who can do what needs to be done 
As matters stand, a Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, or a Commission with judicial powers and enabled to take 
evidence in India, alone can ascertain the facts, and ’ 

through the Imperial Parliament, to whom its Report shouia o 
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presented, that justice which has been so conspicuously wanting 
throughout this unhappy business. Will the House appoint 
such a Committee or Commission? The division on July 3 is 
not promising, so far at least as this Parliament is concerned. 
What a new House, fresh from the constituencies, and with more 
zeal for righteousness than the present moribund assembly posse¬ 
sses, may do, remains to be seen. The direct result of the 
intervention of the House, in the sense I have named, would be 
great; the indirect effect, upon the princes and peoples of India, 
cannot be fully set forth. British justice would become a reality 
to Indians of all races, and our connection with that great Empire 
made strong and lasting. 

I pray you, sir, to reconsider the papers laid before you in 
the light of the facts 1 have presumed, in the interests of a great¬ 
ly-wronged Prince and of outraged millions of our fellow-subjects, 
to lay before you. I have done this with the hope that you, and 
many of your fellow-members of the House of Commons, will, 
on a full consideration of the whole circumstances, see that His 
Highness the Maharaja Pertab Singh of Kashmir is at least 
entitled to an opportunity to prove his innocence of the charges 
insinuated, rather than plainly expressed, against him. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 


CaJ^ ^ . 



INDIAN POLITICAL AGENCY, 

25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, London, 
July, \890. 


P.S. Since I concluded my letter I have had the opportunity 
of reading a verbatim report, taken by the Hansard staff, of the 
debate. This verbatim report I include among my Appendices. My 
surprise at the course you felt it your duty to take has hitherto 
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been "of a mild character; it is now one of utter amazement. That 
you should have been influenced by the sophistries of the able 
gentleman who represents the India Office in the House of 
Commons is surprising. The air of judicial reserve which your 
official experience would have let one to expect would characterize 
your observations are, permit me regretfully to say, wholly want¬ 
ing in your short speech. This feature was, fortunately, not absent 
from the debate. But it marked the statements of Sir William 
Plowdcn, and not those of Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. What Sir 
William Plowden with much dignity advanced is, I repeat, precisely 
what members of the Liberal Party had a right to expect 
from the official representative of the late Liberal Government 
when he intervened in such a debate, and was, in a sense, charged 
with the fate of the accused Prince. As I show on a previous 
page (p. 158), that very system of forced labour which called 
forth Sir John Gorsl’s sympathy and aroused his indignation has, 
within the past few months, been made use of by the British 
Resident himself. As for another complaint of the Under 
Secretary of State, namely, that relating to a Moslem population 
under a Hindu ruler requiring special consideration at the hands 
of the Government of India, Sir John Gorst at least knows that 
this is not the only instance in India of alien rule. He will not 
need reminding that the opposite holds good in the Dcccan to a 
sixfold greater extent. In the Nizam's dominions a Muhamma¬ 
dan Prince rules over a Hindu population. Beyond writing a 
sensational and inaccurate article for the Forinightly Review in 
1884. Sir John Gorst has done nothing to remedy a condition of 
things analogous to that which, on July 3, moved him to pity. 
Light days after, on July 11, referring to some remarks made by 
Sir John Gorst in the debate, Mr. Bradlaugh asked a question. 

This is what occurred : — 


Mr. Bradlaugh; I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
State for India, if he will slate the number of cultivating rym 
in Jammu : And, how many of them arc, respectively Moslems 

and Hindus. 


Sir John Gorst: 1 am extremely sorry that I 

answer this question. The Llast return Nvas received in 18 . 

and no record has been preserved (?rcccived) since. 
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Mr. Bradlaugh: Does the right hon. gentleman mean 
to say that he has less information now than he had the other 
night when he made a statement on the subject? 

The question was not answered. • • 

One word more on the debate, and this long epistle to you 
will come to an end. Sir Richard Temple interposed in the 
debate. That is a pity. It is more than a pity. It is a calamity—for 
the reputation of ex-Anglo-Indian officials. Sir Richard, among 
other things, said that the rule of Kashmir had been transferred 
from the Maharaja Pertab Singh to his brother. This is entirely 
incorrect. Yet it was on the side of a cause supported with such 
knowledge and wisdom as this that you threw the weight not 
only of your own blameless Parliamentary career, but that of the 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s late Administration, who may be 
considered to be committed by your action to an adverse view 
of Maharaja Pertab Singh’s case. It is with no little concern I 
remind you of this, to you, not wholly creditable fact. 
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EAST INDIES. 
Papers Relating To Kashmir 


No. I I 

The Government of India to the Secretary of State for India 
(Earl of Kimberley), dated Simla, April 7, 1884. 

(Extract.) 

We have the honour to address your Lordship on the subject 
of the Kashmir State. 

The tliree principal facts which it is necessary to notice arc 
that the death of the Maharaja Ranbir Singh is apparently near 
at hand; that tlic administration of the Kashmir State is so 
thoroughly disorganised as to threaten a complete breakdown; 
and that the heir-apparent to the Chiefship is said to be unfitted 
in cliaractcr and liabits to govern the State. The first two of 
these facts we have unfortunately been in a position to anticipate 
for a long time past. The Maharaja has been sulTering for years 
from a mortal disease; while the recent famine afforded con¬ 
vincing proof of the corruptness and incflicicncy of the adminis¬ 
tration of Kashmir. We have also heard from time to time 
unsatisfactory accounts of the heir-apparent, and it has of late 
been reported that his father entertained some idea of setting him 
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Rside by a testamentary disposition. In our judgment, the time 
has now come for determining the course which the British 
Government should adopt on the death of the Maharaja; and 
we therefore proceed to lay our views before your Lordship. 

Turning first to the question of the succession to the present 
Chief, we are of opinion that the eldest son, Mian Pertab Singh, 
should be proclaimed at once when his father dies. We do not 
consider that we can take cognizance of the vices attributed to 
Pertab Singh unless they have reduced him to a condition of 
actual incapacity which does not appear to be the case; nor do we 
think that in this matter we should be justified in attaching any 
weight even to the wishes of His Highness Ranbir Singh. For 
the general interests of peace and good order among the Native 
States, no encouragement should be given to the idea that an 
eldest son can be set aside at the will of his father; and we hold 
that in practice nothing but the clearest evidence of actual 
incapacity to rule should be allowed to stand in the way of a 
regular succession by order of primogeniture. Further we are 
entirely opposed to permitting any partition of the Kashmir State, 
by will or otherwise, among the three sons of the present Chief. 
Feeling confident that our opinion upon these points are in accord 
with established policy, we have anticipated your Lordship’s 
orders by issuing the instructions necessary for the guidance of 
Lieutenent-Coloncl Sir Oliver St. John, K.C.B.L, the Officer on 
Special Duty, in case of an emergency arising. In the mean¬ 
while we do not think ii desirable formally to announce to the 
Maharaja that a will affecting the succession could not be 
recognised, because this course might raise unpleasant dis¬ 
cussions. But the Officer on Special Duty will avail himself of 

any good opportunity for intimating to His Highness that such a 
will would not be expedient. 

On the succession of the new Chief, it will not. in our 
opinion, be proper to postpone any longer a representation of 
our views upon the necessity for introducing substantial reforms 
into the administration of Kashmir. The misgovernment to 
which the people of that country have long been subjected was 
some time since prominently brought to our notice by Mr. 
Henvey. We did not take action at once, conceiving that a 
more favourable opportunity would present itself on the occur- 
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rcnce of a fresh succession—an event which seemed unlikely to 
be long postponed. When that event takes place, we consider that 
it will be our duty to impress upon the Kashmir Government 
its obligations to its own subjects, and to see that the reforms 
which arc so urgently needed are no longer postponed. With 
this view we would propose, immediately on the occurrence of 
the next succession, to inform the Maharaja that we regard the 
present state of affairs as most unsatisfactory, and that substantial 
reforms arc required. We would if possible lead the new 
Government to propose the measures necessary to give effect to 
this altered policy, but we should require that their execution 
should be entrusted to competent hands. While firmly insisting 
upon the necessity for a change, we should avoid any direct 
interference w ith administrative details. 

Wc are, however, sensible that, if our advice is to be effec¬ 
tual. it may be necessary to alter the present arrangement under 
which our representative remains in the Maharaja's territory for 
a portion only of the year. Such a change would probably be 
welcomed by the people of Kashmir; and as it would not be 
introduced until after the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, his 
feelings in the matter would be fully respected It is a measure 
which may be called for, not merely by the need for assisting and 
supervising administrative reforms, but also by the increasing 
importance to the Government of India of watching events 
beyond the North-Western frontier of Kashmir. Any disturbances 
which continued misgovernment might create in Kashmir would 
be actually felt on the frontiers of Afghanistan; the connection 
between Kashmir and its dependent Chiefships would in all 
probability be severed; and grave political complications might 
easily ensue. We have therefore to consider the necessity for 
providing for cfheient political supervision, not merely in the 
interests of the people of Kashmir, but also in the interests of the 
people of India. Under these circumstances we arc anxious to 
obtain from Her Majesty's Government authority to appoint, if 
it should appear to us necessary, at any time after the death of 
the present Maharaja, a Resident Political Officer, who will exer¬ 
cise a general supervision over the affairs of the Kashmir State. 
Wc do not propose that this olficer, if appointed by us, should 
hold any actual position in the government of the State, nor do 
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wc think that it would be necessary to give him special powers 
in the province of Kashmir. It will suffice if he occupies, with 
regard to Jammu and fKashmir, the position and powers ordina¬ 
rily given to a British Resident in a feudatory State. 

The British Government are not debarred by any engagement, 
express or tacit, from posting a Political Ofliccr permanently in 
Kashmir; and we see no reason why an arrangement which has 
been accepted without demur by such a State as THyderabad 
should not be adopted .[in regard to the Kashmir State. If this 
view is correct, the onlyjquestion” which arises is, whether exist¬ 
ing circumstances do not render it desirable to give us the autho¬ 
rity we seek. 


No. 2 

The Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 

My Lord Marquis, India Office, May 23, 1884. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of your 
Excellency’s Government, dated the 7th April, relating to Kash¬ 
mir affairs. 

(2) In anticipation of the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
which is believed to be near at hand, your Excellency in Council 
has had undcr^[consideralion (1) the course to be adopted in 
regard to the succession; (5) the measures which should be taken 
on the commencement of a new reign, in order to secure reforms 
in the administration of the State; and (3) the expediency of a 
change in the existing arrangements for the representation of the 
British Government at the Maharaja’s Court. 

(3) Your Excellency in Council is of opinion that any attempt 
on the part of the Maharaja to exclude his eldest son from the 
succession should be discouraged, and that Mian Pertab Singh 
should be proclaimed immediately on his father’s death; you 
propose to require from the new ruler substantial reforms in the 
administration, and to insist upon their execution being entrusted 
to competent hands; and you request from Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment discretionary authority to appoint, at any time after the 
death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, a British Resident in Kashmir, 
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with the position and powers ordinarily given to such an officer 
in a feudatory State 

(4) While I regret to receive so unfavourable an account of 
the character of the Maharaja’s heir, I agree with your Excellency’s 
Government in regarding as inexpedient any deviation in the case 
of Kashmir from the regular succession by order of primogeni¬ 
ture, or any partition of the State, by will or otherwise, among 
the three sons of the present Chief. I approve, therefore, of the 
instructions in accordance with this view, which I understand to 
have been sent to the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir. 

(5) As to the urgent need of reforms in the administration of 
the State, there is, unfortunately, no room for doubt. It may, 
indeed, be a question whether, having regard to the circumstances 
under which the sovereignty of the country was entrusted to the 
present Hindu ruling family, the intervention of the British 
Government on behalf of the Muhamadan population has not 
already been too long delayed; but, however this may be. Her 
Majesty's Government are satisfied that, upon a fresh succession, 
no time should be lost in taking whatever steps may be requisite 
in order to place the administration upon a sound footing. 

(6) The same occasion would, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, be a suitable one for introducing a 
change in the present arrangement under which your Excellency's 
representative remains in Kashmir for a portion only of the year. 

(7) In 1846 it was decided not to appoint a political officer to 
reside permanently at the Maharaja's Court, whilst in 1873, when 
the measure was recommended by Lord Northbrook’s Govern¬ 
ment. the necessity for it did not seem to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to be so clearly established as to justify them in disregarding 
objections which were expressed by authorities entitled to respect. 
But in the interval which lias since elapsed, circumstances have 
greatly changed; and whether regard be had to the condition of 
the country, to the character of the Prince into whose hands the 
Government will shortly pass, or to the course of events beyond 
the border, which has materially increased the political importance 
of Kashmir, the appointment which you request a discretionary 
authority to make appears to be not only desirable but neccssaiy. 
Your Excellency in Council is, therefore, at liberty to proceed in 
the matter as you may think proper at any time after the death 
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of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, taking care meanwhile that strict 
secrecy is observed as to your intentions. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Kimberley. 


NO. 3. 

The Government of India to the Secretary of State for India 

(Lord Randolph Churchill), 
dated Simla, October 19,1885. 

Extract. 

We have the honour to forward correspondence relative to 
affairs in the Kashmir State. 

The demise of the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh was announ¬ 
ced to your Lordship by telegram on the 12th September; and the 
papers now enclosed will acquaint Her Majesty’s Government 
with the steps we have taken to carry out the policy approved by 
Lord Kimberley’s despatch, dated the 23rd May, 1884. The 
succession of Pertab Singh, the eldest son of the deceased 
Maharaja, to the undivided Chiefship of Jammu and Kashmir 
has been recognised and confirmed. The position of the Politi¬ 
cal Officer in Kashmir has been placed on the same footing with 
that of Residents in other Indian States in subordinate alliance 
with the British Government. The attention of the new ruler has 
been drawn to certain measures of reform which we consider 
essential to remedy the longstanding misrule in His Highness’s 
territories. At the same time the Maharaja has been assured that 
we desire to leave the initiation of these measures in his hands, 
to abstain from unnecessary interference in his affairs, and to 
allow him all legitimate discretion and a liberal period of time 
for the execution of a work which is as difficult as it is necessary. 

Your Lordship will perceive that the change in the Political 
Officer’s appointment has evoked a remonstrance from the Maha¬ 
raja Pertab Singh. We were prepared for some opposition in 
this matter on the part of the Durbar, and, as the question has 
been fully considered and finally settled, we have declined to 
enter into any further discussion on the subject. 

We trust that our proceedings may meet with the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 3. 

From The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, to the Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir, dated Simla, August 1, 1884. 

{Extract) 

I am directed to convey to you the instructions of the 
Governor-General in Council upon the condition of affairs in 
Kashmir. 

In case of Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s death, his eldest son, 
Mian Pertab Singh, will succeed to the undivided Chiefship; the 
new Maharaja will be called upon to introduce such reforms as 
may seem to be necessary; and a Resident Political Officer will be 
stationed in Kashmir. It remains to inform you of the precise 
steps which the Governor-General in Council desires you to 
adopt for carrying out these arrangements. 

So long as Maharaja Ranbir Singh is alive, the Government 
of India do not propose to make any change in their existing 
policy. His Highness should be quietly dissuaded, if he refers to 
you on the subject, from executing any testament in favour of 
the partition of his territories; but it will not be necessary for you 
to make any formal communication to His Highness upon this 
matter; or to travel beyond existing practice in recommending to 
him administrative reforms, or other desirable measures. You 
should abstain from any allusions to the subject of changes in 
the existing position of the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, 
and you should avoid as much as possible anything which is cal¬ 
culated in the Maharaja’s present state of health unnecessarily to 
disturb his mind. It is of course desirable that you should use 
your influence, as far as you can, even during the life of the 
Maharaja, for the improvement of the condition of Kashmir; but 
the Governor-General in Council wishes to treat His Highness 
with the utmost consideration and, as any substantial reform 
would probably involve a very unpalatable degree of interference 
with his proceedings, it will be sufficient if, during the remainder 
of his life, you can preserve the administration of the State from 
any material change for the worse. 

If at any time the Maharaja’s death should appear to be very 
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near at hand, you should make arrangements to join His High¬ 
ness at Jammu, or wherever he may then be, and to prevent any 
disorder occurring. If his illness should unfortunately termi¬ 
nate fatally, you should take the earliest opportunity of announc¬ 
ing that the Viceroy is pleased to recognize the succession of 
Mian Pertab Singh to the Chiefship, and you should formally 
instal the new Chief on the gadi of Jammu and Kashmir. 

At the same time you should inform His Highness, and the 
members of his Durbar, of the views and intentions of the British 
Government in regard to the future administration of the State. 
You should give them clearly to understand that His Excellency 
the Viceroy regards the existing conditions of affairs in Kashmir 
as most unsatisfactory; and you should warn His Highness and 
those about him that substantial reforms must be introduced 
without delay. You should then announce that, with the view 
of aiding His Highness in the introduction and maintenance of 
those reforms, the Viceroy has decided to give His Highness the 
assistance of a resident English officer, and that for the future 
the British representative in Kashmir will have the same status 
and duties as the Political Residents in other Indian States in 
subordinate alliance with the British Government. 

It is important, in order to avoid uncertainty and the risk 
of disorder, that this announcement of the intentions of the 
Government should take place without delay, and that they 
should be clearly and fully understood both by the Maharaja 
and by all others concerned when he is installed. The recognition 
and installation of the new Chief siiould be as prompt and 
formal as possible, and nothing should be omitted that can have 
the effect of assuring His Highnessof the good-will of the British 
Government; but, while treating the Maharaja with the utmost 
friendliness and courtesy, you cannot speak too plainly in regard 
to the Viceroy’s views and intentions. 

Immediately after the news of Maharaja Ranbir Singh's 
death reaches the Government of India, a letter addressed by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to the new chief will be sent to you 
for delivery. A draft of this letter is enclosed for your infor¬ 
mation. When you receive the signed copy of this draft or be¬ 
fore you receive it, if the ceremonies connected with the change 
of rulers should afford you an opportunity of speaking earlier. 
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you should invite the Maharaja to indicate the reforms which 
he may consider it necessary or desirable to introduce; and you 
should ask His Highness to inform you of his views with regard 
to the persons whom he would propose to place in charge of 
the administration. It will not be expedient to bring in a Minis¬ 
ter from elsewhere if a sufficiently well qualified local candidate 
can be found; and as far as possible the Governor-General in 
Council would wish to leave the Maharaja free to form his own 
Government. Any proposals, therefore, which His Highness 
may put forward on this subject will be tentatively accepted, 
unless you should sec decided reason to object to them. as 
holding out no prospect of success. 

You will notice that the draft letter to the Maharaja im¬ 
presses upon him the necessity for consulting you fully at all times, 
and following your advice. You should therefore not hesitate to 
offer your advice freely whenever you may think it desirable to do 
so; the more particularly because, owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the Maharaja will succeed to the Chiefship, it will 
be necessary that his administration should for a time at least be 
closely supervised; the condition of Kashmir must be thoroughly 
reformed, and the Governor-General in Council cannot allow 
this object to be frustrated by any obstruction or procrastination 
on the part of the Durbar. 

I am now to enumerate, for your information and guidance, 
the principal measures of reform which appear to the Governor- 
General in Council to be necessary after any arrangements required 
for the immediate alleviation of distress, if distress exist, have been 
adopted and carried out. In the opinion of the Governor-General 
in Council those measures arc: the introduction of a reasonably 
light assessment of land revenue, collections being made in cash if 
on examination this seems lobe a suitable arrangement; the cons¬ 
truction of good roads; the cessation of State monopolies; the revi¬ 
sion of existing taxes and dues, especially transit dues and the 
numerous taxes upon trades and professsions; the abolition of the 
system of farming the revenue, wherever this system is in force; 
the appointment of respectable officials, if such exist, and their 
regular payment in coin; the removal of all restrictions upon emig¬ 
ration; the reorganization and regular payment of the army; and 
the improvement of the judicial administration. In order to afford 
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the Maharaja all possible help in the introduction of such reforms, 
the Governor-General in Council will if necessary grant His 
Highness a loan from Imperial revenues, and will also be willing 
to place at his disposal, for a time, the services of any officers of 
the British Government who may seem specially qualified to assist 
the new administration in carrying out the measures contemplated. 
Such assistance seems to be more particularly required with regard 
to the revision of the settlement and the construction of roads. 
The pay of any officers transferred must, however, be found by 
the Kashmir State. 

With reference to the relations existing between Kashmir 
and the States upon her northern border, the Governor-General 
in Council docs not think it necessary at present to issue any 
detailed instructions. The question is an important one, and 
will require your close and constant attention. You should be 
kept accurately informed of all movements of troops and other 
noteworthy occurrences in the direction of the frontier; and you 
should be prepared to advise Maharaja Pertab Singh freely on all 
matters of frontier policy. But at present the Governor-General 
in Council has no special instructions to give you on this subject. 

I am to add that if the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
occurs during the Kashmir season, and you find yourself obliged 
in consequence to leave Srinagar for Jammu, you should on 
starting hand over the charge of your current duties to the Agency 
Surgeon or other qualified officer. The Governor-General in 
Council is willing to leave to your discretion the question of the 
route by which you should go to Jammu; but he desires me to 
suggest to you that your passing down by the direct route through 
Kashmir territory might have a good effect in maintaining quiet 
and order. And I am to say that it is very desirable not to move 
any British troops across the border if this can possibly be 
avoided. If it becomes absolutely necessary to do so, the special 

sanction of the Government of India should be obtained before 
any movement is made. 

I have only to remark in conclusion that circumstances may 
evidently occur to which the terms of this letter will not be strict¬ 
ly applicable. The Maharaja Ranbir Singh may die suddenly in 
your absence, or his life may be unexpectedly prolonged. Mian 
Pertab Singh may be absent from Jammu at the time of his 
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father's decease, and it is even possible that before that event 
occurs he may become actually incapacitated for rule. These or 
similar circumstances may render some departure necessary from 
the letter of the instructions now given to you. But the Governor- 
General in Council relics with confidence upon your Judgment in 
the event of any such contingency, and has no doubt that the 
instructions now given to you will sufiice for your guidance in all 
matters of practical importance. If necessity arises they can 
hereafter be modified. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 3 

From Resident in Kashmir to Secretary to the Government of 

India, Foreign Department, Jammu, 16 September, 1885. 

(Extract.) 

1 have the honour to report niy arrival here yesterday morn¬ 
ing, my journey having been much delayed by the bad state of 
the road. At Vcmag, late at night on the 12th, I received a 
telegram from Mian Pertab Singh, the heir-apparent, informing 
me of the death of his father, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, at 4.30 
p.m. that day. 

From conversation with Dr. Gopal Chandcr, His Highness s 
medical attendant, and others, I learn that, about the 29th August, 
the Maharaja, who was still weak from the effects of the fever 
from which he had suffered two months ago, had an attack of 
dysentery, which the medicines given him failed to relieve. He 
grew rapidly worse, but was under no apprehension of a fatal 
result till 24 hours before his death, when, finding that the for¬ 
giveness and return of a Brahmin whom he had exiled many 
years ago, and under whose curse he was persuaded by a seer he 
was labouring, failed to give him any relict, he made up his 
mind that his end was at hand. He then enjoined his sons to live 
in peace with one another, and told Pertab Singh, the eldest, to 
complete the good works he had begun. He also ordered that the 
contract for the sale of liquor in Jammu, recently sold for 40,000 
rupees should be cancelled, and the sale of spirits forbidden as 
heretofore; and further directed that the toll levied on persons* 
crossing the Tavi river by ford should be discontinued, and that 
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fire-wood and vegetables should for the future be allowed to enter 
Jammu free of duty. At four in the afternoon he became insen¬ 
sible, and according to Hindu custom was removed from his bed 
to the floor, where he breathed his last shortly afterwards. 

The next day, the 13th, the Maharaja's body was burned on 
the bank of the Tavi river with great ceremony in the presence 
of a large multitude. The corpse is said to have been enveloped 
originally in forty converings of shawl and other rich stuffs, in¬ 
terspersed wtth gold coins and jewels of great value placed there 
by the women of his harem; but I am told that all but thirteen of 
the wrappers were taken off by the attendant Brahmins before the 
body was placed on the pile. The whole of the Maharaja's ward¬ 
robe, jewels, riding horses, with seven elephants, and a number 
of cattle, besides a very large sum in cash, the whole estimated 
at from five to ten lakhs of rupees, were set aside for distribution 
among the Brahmins or to be sent to holy men in the neighbour¬ 
hood. All business was suspended, and all shops ordered to be 
closed; but the next day this order was so far relaxed as to allow 
provision dealers to carry on their trade through one leaf of their 
shop doors. All Government employees, including the soldiers 
shaved their heads and faces, excepting only Sikhs, Mussulmans, 
Brahmins and those Rajputs connected w'ilh the Maharaja by 
marriage. White garments are worn by all, and ornaments of 
every description laid aside. 

The period of mourning extends over thirteen days, and the 
Minister, Diwan Anant Ram, w'hom I saw immediately after my 
arrival, made some difficulty about my seeing the new Maharaja 
Pertab Singh before its expiry. The duties of religion, he declared, 
absolutely debarred the chief mourner from touching or even 
sitting on the same carpet with any other human being, till its 
close. Thus my reception in Durbar would be impossible. Under 
these circumstances it became impracticable to carry out to the 
letter the instructions conveyed in your letter of the 1st August, 
1884, a formal installation of the new Maharaja on the gaJi 
being incompatible with the earliest possible announcement of 
his recognition, and the delivery of his Excellency's message as 
to the views and intentions of the British Government. It seemed 
to me, however, all-important that there should be no delay in 
these last, and I therefore told the Diwan that it was imperatively 
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necessary that I should see the Maharaja at once. He replied 
that if I would consent to forego the usual ceremonies of recep¬ 
tion, and had no objection to sitting on the floor (it being impo¬ 
ssible to admit any article of furniture into the room with the 
Maharaja), His Highness would be glad to see me. 

Aecordingly, at five in the afternoon I went to the Palace, 
where I was received by Mian Amar Sing, the late Maharaja’s 
youngest son. In an inner room opening from the Durbar Hall 
T found the Maharaja sitting on a small square carpet covered 
with white cotton. A similar one was placed by its side for my 
accommodation. After I was seated all present left the room, 
entirely contrary to custom (I have never had an interview with 
the late Maharaja without two at least of his Council being 
present). After a few sentences of compliment and condolence, 
I told Pertab Singh that I had a message for him from the 
Viceroy, to be delivered in the presence of his Council. He replied 
that he had not yet appointed a Council, to which I answered 
that it was to the members of late Maharaja’s Council that I 
referred. He then called in Diwan Anant Ram alone. It was 
clear that an unpalatable communication was anticipated and 
that it was hoped to confine it to as small a circle of hearers as 
possible. I therefore said that the message I had to deliver was 
not private and confidential though very important. On the 
contrary I had hoped to deliver it to His Highness in Durbar, 
but this being impossible I begged that he would call in at least 
Babu Nilambar and Diwan Gobind Sahai, who 1 knew were 
waiting outside. On this Pertab Singh ordered them to come 
in. On their seating themselves 1 told His Highness that His 
Excellency the Viceroy had ordered me in the first place to lose 
no time in announcing that His Excellency is pleased to recognise 
his succession to the Chiefship. This was received with 
expressions of gratitude and loyalty, the Maharaja rising and 
bowing his thanks. I then gave him the message contained in 
your letter translating it sentence by sentence into Hindustani, 
only using the words “Kashmir and Jammu” instead of 
“Kashmir” only, as it might have been asserted afterwards that the 
message referred to Kashmir only, and not to the whole State. 

The first part of the message referring to the introduction of 
reforms was received without any mark of surprise by my audi- 
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tors, but the announcement of the immediate appoinment of a 
Resident was evidently an unexpected blow. 

I then took leave of the Maharaja. In the evening Babu 
Nilambar called on me with reference to another subject, and 
asked that I would explain, for the Maharaja’s information, what 
was meant by the ‘assistance of a Resident’. Did it imply that 
the Resident would take an active part in the administration of 
the country ? I told him that 1 could not undertake to define the 
exact duties of a Resident, but that he would certainly leave all 
the active work of administration to the Durbar, while claiming 
the right to be made acquainted, should he require it, with all its 
details. He would give advice, if asked for, and on any point 
he thought proper unasked; and in this latter case would expect 
his advice to be followed. 

Today Babu Nilambar called on me again, accompanied by 
Diwan Anant Ram. They brought a message from the Maharaja 
begging me to use my influence to obtain for him a short delay 
before the appointment of a Resident, in order that he might get 
the credit for the reforms he had long made up his mind to intro¬ 
duce if ever he got the opportunity. It is unnecessary to detail 
the long conversation that ensued. Babu Nilambar finally 
acknowledged that the main objection was to the name ‘Resident’. 
To this I replied that at the present juncture, putting aside other 
arguments, the name was all-important. The Maharaja and his 
councillors appeared to me to underrate vastly the difficulty of 
the task before them. It was one thing to order reforms and 
another to carry them out. In remedying the abuses which were 
ruining the country, they would have opposed to them the entire 
army of employees, high and low, who had been fattening on the 
land for years. The public appointment of a Resident would 
show these officials that there was something beyond caprice or 
the zeal of a new ruler in the reforms initiated at Jammu, and 
they would soon recognise that they must be carried out. At 
the same time the people at large would welcome the appoint¬ 
ment of a Resident as an assurance of substantial reforms to 
come. Under these circumstances, while anxious to do all in my 
power to meet the Maharaja’s wishes, I regretted that 1 could 
not recommend to his Excellency any delay in the formal 
appointment of a Resident. 
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The State of affairs seems to be somewhat as follows:—The 
death of Wazir Punnu (who fell down dead in Durbar on the 6th 
instant) was a stroke of extraordinary good fortune for the 
opposite party, represented by Diwan Anant Ram and Babu 
Nilambar. It not only removed their most powerful adversary, 
and the man who had the greatest influence with the present as 
with the late Maharaja, but it also keeps the country quiet with¬ 
out any effort on their part. The name of Punnu was a bye- 
word and a reproach among the people, and all the tyranny and 
oppression from which they suffered was invariably laid to his 
door, not always with justice. Had he survived his old master, 
he would have been the leading spirit in the Councils of the new 
Chief, and the people, hopeless of improvement, would probably 
have made rebellious demonstrations, with an army eighteen 
months in arrears of pay, would not have been easy to suppress. 
But Punnu died six days before Pertab Singh succeeded to the 
Chiefship, and the people, overjoyed at their deliverance from the 
man whom they believed their sole tyrant, are probably indilfe- 
rent to the change of rulers, and will remain quite in confident 
anticipation of early relief from their burdens. 

Another fortunate circumstance for the new Chief is the 
general prosperity of the country, as far as it can be prosperous 
under such a Government. The late spring rains caused some 
loss in the low country and the outer hills, as did the summer 
floods in Kashmir, but the agricultural out-turn for the last year 
has everywhere been exceptionally high, and the prospects of the 
crops now in the ground are excellent. Commerce is shown by 
the Punjab trade reports to be steadily improving in spite of the 
vexatious restrictions placed on it. Thus, as far as the country 
itself is concerned, Maharaja Pertab Singh and his councillors 
have everything in their favour. At present he is looking for 
advice to Babu Nilambar and Diwan Anant Ram. The first is 
clever and w-ell-intentioncd but without practical experience of 
administration and deficient in force of character. The Diwan is 
perhaps well meaning, but his bringing up inclines him to lean 
to the old way of managing the country, and he is weak and 
cunning. They are, I fear, wholly unable to cope with the diffi¬ 
culties which will meet them in improving the administration, 
should they make any real effort to do so. Certain simple re- 
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forms, such as the abolition of obnoxious imposts and export 
dues and the more regular payment of officials, they may effect, 
but it will, I fear, be hopeless to look for any serious improve¬ 
ment in the administration generally, without constant and 
heavy pressure, and material interference in details. 

A probable early source of trouble will be the influence 
possessed over the new Maharaja by his personal follow'ers. 
These, who are mostly men of the lowest class, arc already 
beginning to assert themselves, and to offer to help their friends 
to lucrative employment. It can hardly be long before they and 
the party of Nilambar and Anant Ram come into conflict. The 
latter will not have the courage to lean on the Resident, and 
govern as Salar Jang did in Hyderabad in spite of the Chief, but 
will try to trim with the usual consequences. On these points 1 
will write more fully as the situation develops itself. For the 
present I have only pointed out to Anant Ram and Nilambar the 
urgent necessity for paying the troops, and for relieving the 
export trade of the country from its burdens. They will not, or 
cannot give me any information of the actual state of the finances, 
except that the public treasury is practically empty. 1 have 
every rcsson to believe, however, that the late Maharaja regularly 
diverted the revenue of certain districts to his private chest. 
Some of this was devoted to religious purposes, but popular 
report has it that he has left large sums hoarded in obscure forts 
in different parts of the country. It is also said that he solemnly 
enjoined that this money should never be used to meet the 
current expenditure of the Stale, and no doubt, if it exists, every 
effort w'ill be made to keep it intact, or at all events to spend it 
on no useful object. The annual customs contract expires in the 
course of a month or two, and this will be a favourable opportu¬ 
nity for a revision of the tariff, which should entirely free the 
woollen and metal trades of Kashmir from the heavy export 
duties to which they are now subject. This will give an impulse 
to production in Srinagar, which should tide the artisan class 
over the winter, of which the prospects arc exceptionally bad 
owing to the final collapse of the shawl trade in Europe, and the 
paucity af visitors in the valley this year. 


The Maharaja ends his mourning on the 26lh, when he will 
lake his seal in the Durbar. This will be the proper opportunity 
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for the delivery of the 'kharita from his Excellency the Viceroy, 
of which a copy was enclosed with your letter of the 1st August, 


1884. 


Kharita, dated Simla, the 14th September, 1885, referred 
to in last paragraph of above Enclosure. 

From His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India to the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

I have received with deep regret the news of the death of 
your father, Maharaja Ranbir Singh and I wish to assure you 
without delay of my most sincere sympathy. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh rendered valuable service to the 
British Government. I feel that his loss is the loss of a friend: 
and I wish that it had not fallci'. to me, during the period of my 
Viccroyalty, to consider the measures rendered necessary by this 

unfortunate event. 

It is now my duty to inform you, on behalf of the Queen 
Empress of India, that I recognise and confirm your succession to 
the Chiefship of Jammu and Kashmir. 1 trust that your High¬ 
ness's life may be long and prosperous; and that, in all difficul¬ 
ties, of whatsoever kind, you will rely with confidence upon 
the good-will of the British Government, which will never fail 
you so long as you are loyal to the Crown and earnest in the 
desire to rule your State with justice and moderation. 

Your Highness has before you a difficult task. During the 
illness of your father the administration of the State became 
seriously disorganised and it will be necessary for you to intro¬ 
duce many reforms. But my Agent, Sir Oliver St. John, will 
remain with you and help you to the utmost of his ability; and I 
feel confident that with his aid all your difficulties will be 
successfully met and overcome. I request your Highness to refer 
to him for a more detailed explanation of my views regarding the 
future administration of the Kashmir State; and 1 hope that your 
Highness will not fail to consult him freely at all times, and to be 
guided by his advice in carrying those views into execution. 
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Enclosure 3 in No. 3. 

From Mian Pertab Singh to His Excellency the Viceroy 

and Governor-General of India. 

Jammu, September 18, 1885. 

Your Most Esteemed Excellency, 

1 beg to offer my heartfelt thanks for your Excellency’s kind 
message of condolence on the demise of my father, whose devoted 
loyalty to the British Crown won for him those assurances of 
personal friendship from your Excellency which he valued so 
highly, and of which he felt so very proud. 

I have also to present my greatful thanks to your Excellency 
for the most welcome message conveyed to me on the 15th instant 
by Colonel Sir Oliver St. John, the Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir, that your Excellency has been pleased to recognise my 
succession to the gadi of this State, and I hope by the blessing 
of God to let Your Excellency have the satisfaction of learning 
before long that I am as fully alive to the undoubted and 
immense importance of conscientiously discharging my duties 
towards my subjects by doing all in my power to secure their 
best happiness, as I am awake to the supremely important duty 
of giving renewed proofs of loyalty to the British Government 
by following in the footsteps of my father and grandfather. 

I do not hesitate to admit that the existing stale of affairs in 
Kashmir and Jammu urgently requires immediate introduction of 
substantial reforms into the administration of the country, and 
now that 1 have power commensurate with my responsibilities, I 
beg to assure your Excellency that nothing shall be spared on my 
part, and no time will be lost to prove beyond any possibility of 
doubt that it is my ambition to succeed in making my country a 

model of a well-governed State in alliance with the Government 
of India. 

It has, however, pained me extremely to learn that exactly at 
the time when I have made up my mind to deserve and win your 
Excellency s approbation and encouragement by proving myself 
equal to the onerous and responsible duties of a good ruler, your 
Excellency has been thinking of changing the status of the British 
Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir to that of a political Resi¬ 
dent, and thus lowering me in the eyes of my subjects and in the 
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estimation of the public. It is fully known to your Excellency 
that I have only just now acquired the power of showing to the 
world that, without any interference from any quarter or any, 
the smallest, diminution of long-enjoyed rights and dignity of this 
State, 1 am able and willing of my own accord to introduce and 
maintain such reforms as are calculated to entitle a ruler to the 
lasting gratitude of his subjects, and encouraging approbation of 
the paramount power as well as the public at large. 

I may submit to your Excellency that I am fully aware of the 
wise and benevolent principles which guide the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India in its relations with the Native States, and I have 
not the least doubt that your Excellency will estimate me not by 
the splendour of my Court, nor by the pomp of my retinue, but by 
my conduct towards my subjects and by the only standard of good 
government combined with sincere and active loyalty. 

I am confident, also, that 1 have only to convince your 
Excellency of the purity of my intentions, the earnestness of my 
purpose, and the firmness of my determination to govern well, to 
win your Excellency's sympathy with me in my desire to sec the 
position af the Oflicer on Special Duty in Kashmir unaltered in 
his relations with this State. 

1 have sulTicient confidence in the unbiased justice of your 
Excellency’s Government to hope that your Excellency will not 
form any unfavourable opinion of my abilities, intentions, and 
character, till the result of my administration for a sufficient 
length of lime should justify a definite conclusion, and that your 
Excellency will sec no necessity for altering the status of the Officer 
on Special Duly in Kashmir, and that, therefore, there will be no 
occasion now for my waiting personally on your Excellency at 
Simla, to give your Excellency the trouble of taking into serious 
consideration the sanads of Her Imperial Majesty’s Government, 
securing to the Chiefship the full enjoyment of all the rights of 
my father and grandfather, and to submit to your Excellency the 
grounds on which 1 attach so much importance to the credit of 
earning the reputation of a just and benevolent ruler without any 
meddling* from any quarter, and of preserving intact in all its 
relations the integrity of the State as inherited from my father as 


The persion version renders this word by “dastandazi.”—J.A.C. 
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Well as of endeavouring to exalt its dignity in the estimation of 
the paramount power by doing exactly what the ruler of a large 
and important State should do. 

Requesting your Excellency to excuse the trouble 1 have given 
you, I beg to subscribe myself, etc. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 3. 

From Resident in Kashmir, to the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign Department, Dated Jammu, September 27, 1885. 

(Extract.) 

In continuation of my letter of the 16th, I have the honour 
to report that Mian Pertab Singh, eldest son of the late Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, formally took his seat in the Durbar on the after¬ 
noon of the 25th instant. 

The previous day and the morning of the 25th had been 
occupied in distributing gifts to Brahmins by the river side, at 
the place where the late Maharaja’s body was burnt. In addition 
to a large sum of money, these gifts consisted of 13 sets of every¬ 
thing that had been used by the Maharaja in this world, including 
horses, cows, and other domestic animals, but only one elephant. 
The total value is estimated by public opinion at two lakhs of 
rupees, but was probably less. The remainder of the Maharaja’s 
effects, with a sum of five lakhs from his private treasury, arc 
retained to be added to the fund consecrated by him to the 

perpetual use of the temples, which fund last year already 
amounted to 15 lakhs. 

On concluding the distribution of the gifts destined to 
facilitate his father’s passage to Paradise, Maharaja Pertab 
Singh returned to the palace, and performed the ceremony of 

dcstarbandi, i. e. tying on of the turban which marks the close 
of the period of acute grief. 

At 5 p.m. I paid the Maharaja a formal visit to congra¬ 
tulate him on his'succession. The kharita of his Excellency the 
Viceroy had already been delivered to him privately, to put an 
end to further useless argument on the question of the “Resident”, 
and to avoid mention of the topic in Durbar, which would have 
been very distasteful to the Chief. Instead therefore of reading 
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the kharitOy I made a short speech in Urdu, of which a trans- 
ation is attached (Enclosure A). 

Babu Nilambar Mukerji then read a manifesto in English, a 
translation* of which in Urdu was subsequently read to Diwan 
Anant Ram, followed by the proclamation alluded to. 

The imposts and customs mitigated or abolished are as 
follows :— 

(1) The custom of “khodkasht,’* This is a system by which 
the State farms a part of the village lands itself. Advances arc 
annually made to the persons employed for the purpose, but it is 
notorious that they embezzle the money, and cultivate the land 
with forced labour, and seed extorted from the villagers. 

(2) The custom of “leri”. This is a system of paying 
sepoys and others by remission of rent, instead of in coin, and, 
for some reason not easily explained, is much disliked. 

(3) Each group of ten houses in Jammu territory will no 
longer, as before, be obliged to supply one Sepoy or other 
Government servant; forcible enlistment generally is abolished; 
and the rule of obliging families to provide substitutes for 
deserters is done away with. 

(4) The customs duty on rice and other provisions brought 
into Srinagar for sale is reduced from two annas in the rupee to 
half an anna, in other words from 124 to 3^ per cent. 

To understand the severity of this tax it must be explained 
that Government itself is the principal grain dealer, and fixes a 
permanent rate at which grain is sold. Thus the rate for unhusked 
rice in Re. 1-4 (English) per kharwar, equivalent to about 10 
annas a man. If a Zemindar sends rice to market, he can ask no 
more for it than 10 annas a man, and has in addition to pay the 
customs contractor IJ anna before he can offer it for sale. Under 
these conditions it is clear that the remission of three-fourths of 
this tax will benefit the producer, and not the consumer, who will 
pay the same price for his rice as before. 

(5) The next impost remitted is also in favour of the Zemin¬ 
dar. Every large village community in Kashmir comprises a 
“Zillahdar,” or “Harkara,” whose business it is to report the 
misdeeds of his fellows. The Durbar affect to look on these 
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officials as rural police; but as they are occasionally women, and 
have no powers beyond reporting, spies would be a better name 
for them. They are paid by a cess of 1^ per cent on the gross 
produce of the land. Some years a 20 it occurred to Wazir 
Punnu that the Zillahdars were making too much money, and he 
therefore made their chief, the Harkara-Bashi (head-bringcr of 
news) pay an annual sum to the treasury. This has been raised 
till it now amounts to 60,000 Chilki rupees (37,500 English), a 
great deal more than the estimated total value of the cess from 
which it is supposed to be paid. This most obnoxious impost is 
now abolished, but the Zillahdars are warned that they must 
continue to send in reports, and that if found extorting anything 
beyond the legitimate 1^ per cent, they will be punished. 

6. The tax on the sale of horses in Kashmir, called “Zar- 
i-nakas”, which at one time amounted to 50 per cent of the 
purchase money, is abolished. 

7. The tax on “Ekhas'* plying for hire to Sailkot, which 
amounted to Re. 1-11 on a total of Rs. 2-10 annas is abolished, 
and some other minor dues arc remitted. 

On the whole the above constitute a valuable boon to the 
people, especially to the cultivating classes of Jammu, whose 
main grievances are now removed. Sensible relief is also given to 
the Kashmir peasant; but the artizan of the towns, whose needs 

are greater, gets nothing but a slight possible reduction in the 
prices of fruit and vegetables. 

Yesterday afternoon I had a private interview with the 
Maharaja, at which only Diwan Anant Ram and Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji were present. According to my instructions 1 asked 
him to let me know what reforms he proposed to initiate, and to 
what persons he proposed to entrust their execution. As 
regards reforms he w'ould only refer me to the manifesto 
(Enclosure B), repeatedly declaring with reference to both re¬ 
forms and ministers that he required time to reflect. At last he 
said that he entrusted Babu Nilambar with all business connected 
with finance, while Diwan Anant Ram would continue as 
before to conduct foreign affairs, which he defined to be those 
of Ladak and Lch, and correspondence with myself. I told the 
Maharaja that 1 was going back to Kashmir for the present, but 
that I should return before long, and hoped that by that time he 
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would have matured his schemes for reform. I could not, how¬ 
ever, leave without doing my utmost to impress on him the 
imperative necessity of relieving the manufacturing classes of 
Kashmir from the present burdens on trade. I then tried to 
explain the question to him, but the only answer to be obtained 
was that he would think it over. 1 should here remark that I had 
previously discussed the question with Babu Nilambar, who 
tried to argue that the Government of India should do something 
in return for concessions on this point. Of course I replied that 
our only object was to benefit the Kashmir Government and the 
people, who are the only sufferers from the insane policy of 
imposing crushing duties on their own manufactures. I fear that 
much pressure will be required to bring about this most essential 
reform. 

As mentioned in my former letter, Maharaj’a Ranbir Singh 
is said to have left considerable private wealth. Babu Nilambar 
tells me that this is certain, but that neither he nor anyone out¬ 
side the household have any idea of the amount. The public 
treasury, or rather treasuries, for there arc many in Jammu it¬ 
self, are empty, but money has been produced from the Palace (2^ 
lakhs) to pay the troops up to the end of the last Hindu year, 
for which they had as yet received nothing. This leaves them 
only five months in arrear. The troops in Kashmir have already 
been paid. 

My impression as regards the new Maharaja is that though 
entirely wanting in the quick wit of his father, he has inherited a 
full share of his obstinacy and cunning. He will consent to 
certain surface reforms, but on the cardinal points of delegating 
real power to his ministers, freeing trade, improving communica¬ 
tions, and making a proper land settlement, he will, I fear, offer- 
as much oppostion as he dares. 

Babu Nilambar and Diwan Anant Ram freed from the 
fear of Wazir Punnu, seem to think themselves strong enough 
to go on alone without the support of a Resident, which they 
formerly declared to be essentially necessary. They will soon find 
themselves mistaken, but in the meantime had better be left to 
themselves. On this account I am glad to return to Kashmir, for 
which I start tomorrow, inspecting the cart-road en route. On 
this work, the completion of which is an essential preliminary to 
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the greatest of the reforms required in Kashmir, a proper land 
revenue settlement, I will submit a full report at the earliest 
opportunity. I will also, while in Kashmir, ascertain the exact 

burdens now imposed on the export trade which are constantly 
varying. 

I have seen with regret His Highness keeps his younger 
brothers. Ram Singh and Amar Singh, and his cousin. Raja 
Moti Singh, of Poonal,at a distance. I have let him know that 
I think this a mistake, and have exchanged visits with them for 
the first time. During the late Maharaja’s reign overtures to 
this effect met with no response. 


Enclosure A 

Vour Highness* ! I beg to offer you my congratulations on 
your accession to the place occupied by your father and grand¬ 
father whose loyalty and devotion to the British Crown you will, 
I feel sure, do your utmost to emulate. 

No Chief in India has ever succeeded to the gadi with more 
opportunities for doing good. The State of Jammu and Kashmir 
has fallen behind the majority of the States of India in that prog¬ 
ress which is necessary to the welfare of the people and the good 
name of their rulers. 

It is your Highness* good fortune to have it in your power to 
remedy these shortcomings; and, though the task will be a diffi¬ 
cult one, I feel assured that you will address all your energies to 
it. The Government of India will take the warmest interests in 
your efforts to improve the administration of your State and the 
condition of your subjects of every class; and the eyes of all 
enlightened persons in India will be fixed on you to see how you 
perform the duties for which you arc now responsible. 

It is my earnest hope to be able before long to congratulate 
you on ruling over a country foremost in India for good govern¬ 
ment and happy subjects as it is for loyalty and devotion. May 
your Highness’ reign be long and prosperous, and may your 

name be handed down to posterity as the Nowshirwan of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 
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Enclosure B. 

Sir Oliver St. John, Sardars And Gentlemen. 

My hearty and cordial thanks arc due to his Excellency the 
Viceroy, and his worthy representative and my sincere friend. 
Sir Oliver St. John, for the kharita recognising my succession 
to the Chiefship of this large and important Stale, and I take 
this fitting opportunity to declare publicly, that of the many 
ardous and responsible duties which I shall have to perform as 
the ruler of this State, the foremost under all circumstances will 
be the duty of following in the footsteps of my illustrious grand¬ 
father and the lamented Highness, in giving substantial proofs of 
unswerving and devoted loyalty to Her Imperial Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and, when the necessity will arise, of placing all the 
resources of my country at the disposal of his Excellency the 
Viceroy and of personally joining the British army with the 
whole of my military force. 

(2) Next in importance to my obligations to the paramount 
power, but next to those only, will be the duty of governing my 
country with justice and moderation. The responsibilities which 
I am going to undertake will be high and heavy indeed, but I 
believe God will grant me firmness and strength enough to dis¬ 
charge them with credit to the family of my renowned ancestors, 
and benefit to the lakhs of subjects whom it has pleased Provi¬ 
dence to place under my care. 

(3) I have before me the difiicult task of introducing substantial 
reforms in the administration of the country, but I believe 1 have 
only to look the difficulties boldly in tlic face and show a deter¬ 
mined front, to achieve complete success and earn the reputation 
of a just and good ruler. Armed with purity of intentions and 
firmness of purpose, 1 may reasonably entertain the hope of being 
able to clear the administrative agency of all corruption and 
Incompetency, and impart to it the maximum of honesty and 
efficiency. 1 now warn my officials of all ranks that I have fully 
made up my mind to put down corruption and intrigue wherever 
they may be found, and I hope they will do all in their power to 
help me in making my administration a blessing and a source of 
unmixed good to my people. 

(4) 1 know that the paramount power as well as the public 
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will watch with interest the progress and development of my 
measures of reform, and I am fully alive to the fact that they will 
estimate me not by the pomp and splendour of my court and 
retinue, but by the amount of happiness that I may secure to my 
subjects. 

5. I need not trouble you now with minute details of what I 
intend to do, but I think I can declare without committing myself 
to any particular measure the policy and the general principles 
that will guide me in the conduct of my affairs. 1 shall adopt 
such measures only as are calculated to secure to my subjects 
their greatest good and the fullest enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges, and shall conduct my administration so that the tiller, 
of the soil will enjoy a fair share of the produce of his labour 
and the manufacturer the fruit of his skill and industry, that every 
facility will be given to commerce by improving the means of 
communication and removing unnecessary and vexatious restric¬ 
tions, that every encouragement will be offered to get all the 
resources of the country properly developed, that adequate 
measures will be taken to give my subjects the benefits of sound 
and useful education, that ample provision will be made for the 
relief of the sick and the suffering, and that real merit and worth 
in my subjects will be recognised and fostered without any 
distinction of race or rank, creed or colour. 

6. To commemorate this auspicious accession with a few 
acts pointing to the character of the [policy I am going to follow, 

I do now abolish and reduce certain duties and taxes, and 
remove certain restrictions detailed in the proclamation* which 
my Diwan will read out to you. 


No. 4. 

The Secretary of State for India to the Government of 

India. 

India Office, London, 27th November, 1885. 

My Lord, 

Para. 1. I have to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of 
your Excellency’s Government, dated the 19th ultimo, reporting 
• This proclamation was not received from India. 
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the measures which have been taken in reference to the State of 

Kashmir, in consequence of.the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
on the 13th September. 

2. When in the spring of the year 1884 the death of the Maha¬ 
raja was supposed to be imminent. Her Majesty’s Government, in 
accordance with recommendations submitted by the Government 
of your Excellency’s predecessor, decided that, upon the occur¬ 
rence of that event. His Highness’s eldest son should be recog¬ 
nised as successor to the undivided State, but that he should be 
required to introduce substantial reforms into the administration 
and to entrust their execution to competent hands. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was also authorised, at its discretion, to substitute 
for an Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir a Resident with the 
same position and duties as political Residents in other Native 

States in subordinate alliance with the British Government. 

3. The papers now received from your Excellency’s Govern¬ 
ment show that, the contingency contemplated in 1884 having 
arisen, the utmost consideration has been shown to the suscepti¬ 
bilities of Maharaja Pertab Singh in giving effect to the policy 
then determined upon. His Highness has been informed that, 
within reasonable limits, he will be allowed full scope and ample 
time to introduce the requisite administrative reforms, and will 
get the full credit for initiating them, while it has properly been 
pointed out to him, in reply to his objections to the proposed 
change in the status of the representative of the Government of 
India at his court, that an arrangement, wliich is considered 
suitable in the cases of the other great Princes and Chiefs of 
India, cannot be regarded either as derogatory to the dignity of 
the Kashmir State, or as indicating a desire on the part of the 
paramount power to interfere unnecessarily in its internal affairs. 

4. 1 have to express my full approval of the proceedings of 
your Excellency’s Government in this matter. Having regard to 
the condition of the country, to the character of the new ruler, 
and to the aspect of affairs beyond the frontier, in reference to 
which Kashmir occupies so important a position, I entertain no 
doubt as to the necessity for the measures now reported, which 
will, 1 trust, conduce to the material well-being of the people of 
the State, and tend to the belter security of imperial interests. 

1 have, etc., 

(Signed) Randolph S. Churchill, 
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NO. 5. 

The Government of India to the Secretary of State, 

Dated Simla, August 18, 1888. 

( Extract.) 

In March last Mr. Plowden thought the time had come when 
for the sake of the State, it was essential to effect some reduc¬ 
tion of the Maharaja’s authority. There is no doubt some Justi¬ 
fication for Mr. Plowden’s estimate of His Highness’s capacty to 
rule; but on the other hand, the condition of the State doe«i not 
seem to demand at present such decided action as Mr. Plowden 
has suggested. We have, therefore, determined not to resort to 
measures which would have the effect, directly or indirectly, of 
taking the power out of the Maharaja’s hands, and His Highness 
will now have another opportunity of showing under favourable 

circumstances whether he is capable of carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 5. 

Report on the affairs of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
by the Resident in Kashmir, dated Sialkot, March 5, 1888. 

(Extract) , 

I have had more opportunities of studying the Maharaja’s 
character than perhaps any other officer in the country. My 
intercourse with him, official, private, and social, has been fre¬ 
quent; my relations with him have been always friendly; there 
has never been any friction or tension between us. He has never 
failed in personal courtesy to me, nor ever refused to sec me at 
any time or on any occasion; therefore I can fairly say that I am 

not actuated by any feelings of personal dislike towards His 
Highness. 

I think, however, that the Government of India should be 
under no illusion as regards Maharaja Pertab Singh. From first 
to last I have failed to discover in him any sustained capacity 
for governing his country, or any genuine desire to ameliorate its 
TOndition, or to introduce those reforms which he has acknow¬ 
ledged to be necessary. More than two years have passed since 
his accession, but not only has he achieved nothing, but he has 
opposed beneficial measures proposed by others. The progress 
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made has been in spite of him. I do not believe he is loyal, but 
fortunately he is powerless to carry his country with him. And 
I am convinced that the Government will commit a serious 
mistake if it believes that the reforms which the country urgently 
needs will ever be effected by Maharaja Pertab Singh. He will 
never, of his own free will, establish a capable and honest 
administration; nor, if any power of interference is left him, will 
he permit any administration appointed by the Government of 
India to carry on the business of the country. He will thwart 
and oppose it in every way he dares; the only restraint will be 
the limit of his powers and his fears; therefore I do most 
earnestly advise that the Maharaja be made plainly to understand 
that he has had his chance, and that he will not be allowed any 
longer to stand in the way. I would assign him a liberal income, 
to be placed at his absolute disposal, and treat him with full 
honour as titular Chief, but I would exclude him from all real 
power. He may reign, but not govern. A great danger with 
the Maharaja is that his notorious weakness of character and 
purpose render him an easy tool in the hands of an unscrupulous 
adviser, and therefore it is essential that he should be controlled 
by some agency upon which the Government of India can place 
confidence. 1 consider that a reduction of the Maharaja’s autho¬ 
rity on these lines is an essential condition precedent to all other 
necessary measures. 

Next, as to the form of Government. One plan is to appoint 
Raja A mar Singh Prime Minister, on condition of his undertaking 
to carry out in all respects the policy of the Government of India. 
He has not got sufficient experience or solidity of character to 
execute a task of this magnitude without the aid of a resolute 
and experienced adviser, and it would be necessary to constitute 
some such office as “Secretary to Government”, and to nominate 
to it a suitable British Officer—Native or European. I have great 
doubts whether Raja Amar Singh can be trusted, and, unless he 
has a strong officer at his elbow to keep him straight, I do not 
think it would be safe to employ him. He has never forgotten 
his father's intentions on his behalf, and the object he is working 
for is to become Maharaja of Kashmir. Once he gets power 
into his own hands, he will use it without scruple to attain this 
end. At present the Maharaja is friendly to Raja Amar Singh, 
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because he wishes to break the bond which unites the two 
younger brothers and Diwan Lachman Das. but there is no 
genuine affection or confidence between them; and the* well-known 
fact that the late Nlaharaja would have liked to supersede Pertab 
Singh in favour of his youngest brother, is a special cause of 
jealousy. And I should expect that, after a short time, all the 
influence which the Maharaja possesses, especially Zenana 
influence, would be brought to bear against Amar Singh. 
Another probable result of his elevation would be a feud between 

him and his brother Ram Singh, thereby raising against him 
another hostile party. 

Another plan is to bring in a Prime Minister from elsewhere. 
There is no one in the Maharaja's employ fit for the post, and 
the selection would need particular care. The situation is this : 
no Native could administer the affairs of Jammu and Kashmir 
unless he is not only of exceptionally strong character but also 
exceptionally honest; and, in any case, he would require besides 
the full support of the Government of India. If a weak man is 
chosen he will succumb to local intrigue, notwithstanding all the 
support which the Government may give him; and, if he is not 
honest, he will yield to the temptations with which the place 
abounds, and go with the swim. But, if a Native Minister is 
brought in from outside, I recommend precautionary measures 
being adopted with the young Rajas. I should order each of 
them to take up his residence in his own Jagir, and so occupy 
the same position as Raja Moti Singh of Punch. It is not right 
that these young men should be given large jagirs which they 
never visit. It ought to be a condition of the grant that they 
reside on their property and be personally responsible for its 
administration. They might pay yearly visits to Jammu just as 
Moti Singh does. Another good result of this measure would 
be to lay the foundation of a class of Sardars such as exist in 
the Rajput States. As long as Raja Ram Singh continues to 
command the State Army there is no hope of any serious- 
reorganisation; and if Raja Amar Singh were to remain at Jammu, 

he would not leave a stone unturned to render the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's position untenable. 

A third plan is to continue the existing Council, making the 
Resident its temporary head and strengthening it by the addition 
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of two selected Natives. An administration so constituted would 
probably be strong enough to introduce all needful reforms, and 
to set the country in order. Three years would suffice to set 
things straight, and the Resident might then withdraw from the 
headship of the Council, and an administration be established 
on ordinary Native lines. 

1 believe that, sooner or later, the Government will have to 
choose one or other of these three plans or some modification of 

them. But, whatever plan is adopted, there is one measure which 
must under any circumstances be prescribed. This is, first, the 

immediate removal of the band of incompetent, corrupt, and mis¬ 
chievous men who are at the bottom of most of the intrigues by 
which this unfortunate State is torn; and, secondly, the appoint¬ 
ment of an adequate number of trained native officials on 
reasonable salaries who can be trusted, to carry out the orders 
given to them. Until the entire Kashmir establishment has been 
recast, and honest and competent servants substituted for the 
fraudulent and incapable men now employed, no reforms can be 
carried out, nor can any mere alteration of the form of Govern¬ 
ment be of any use. 

I will endeavour to anticipate an objection which I foresee 
is likely to be raised. The action suggested in this report brings 
forward the question of the amount of interference in the affairs 
of a Native State which may be rightfully and expediently 
exercised by the paramount Power. It is the settled purpose of 
the British Government to avoid unnecessary and improper 
interference in the affairs cf Native States. And the basis of 
this policy is respect for the rights of others, because our treaties 
with the principal Native States are founded upon their general 
independence in internal affairs. But, notwithstanding these 
treaties, cases must from time to time occur in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India as paramount power is forced to interfere in a 
radical manner, and it does habitually interfere in a lesser 
degree. A reluctant interference which circumstances have rendered 
iinaviodable docs not, however, infringe the general principle 
of non-intervention. The question is whether in the case of 
Kashmir an instance of unavoidable interference has arisen. .1 
submit it has. First, because mis-government producing evil 
consequences to the people has admittedly existed for many years. 
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and, though a wide margin of time and opportunity has been 
allowed, there seems no hope whatever that the State, unaided, 
will be able to settle its own affairs. Secondly, the condition 
of Kashmir affects countries on its northern border beyond its 
limits, and thus becomes an injurious and disturbing element in 
the Imperial scheme of frontier defence. I advocate interference 
only so far as is indispensable for the accomplishment of the 
object aimed at, but I would interfere decidedly and effectually 
for this purpose. A strict adherence to the principle of non-inter¬ 
ference implies that Government must also tolerate the local 
disorder and maladministration which a're bound to ensue. 


Euclosure 2 in No. 5. 

From Resident in Kashmir to the Secretary to Government of 
India, Foreign Department, dated April 21,1888. 

( Extract.) 

I have the honour to enclose a kharita from His Highness 
the Maharaja to the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. I am 
not aware of the contents of the kharita but I understand that 
it gives cover to a scheme for the reorganization of the State 
Council. 

1 should be glad to be informed what is the rule in other 
native States in respect to the transmission of kharitas, i.e., 
whether or not the Resident is entitled to be furnished with a 
copy of the kharita or to be informed of its contents. The 
precedents in this State appear to show that the Resident is not 
informed in the first instance, but that the Government of India 
furnishes him with a copy together with the reply. But so short 
a time has elapsed since a Resident was first appointed in 

Kashmir that it can hardly be said that any binding usage has 
yet been established. 

In the present instance I have asked His Highness to give 
me a copy of the kharita not only because the Maharaja expressed 
his intention of informing me of his proposals and of avail¬ 
ing himself of my assistance, but because that both under the 
instructions of August 1884 and under subsequent instructions 
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the Resident is bound to offer his advice on all important 
matters, while on his part the Maharaja is required (kharita of 
14 September, 1885) “to consult the Resident freely at all times 
and to be guided by his advice in carrying his views into execu- 
tion.” ‘ 

Kharita, dated Srinagar, the 13th April, 1888. 

From His Highness Pertab Singh, Maharaja of Jammu and ' 
Kashmir, to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. 

♦ * 

Your Excellency is alrejidy aware that circumstances obliged' 
me to dismiss Diwan Lachman Das, Prime Minister and Presi¬ 
dent of the Council. As I think that the Council which was for¬ 
med with your kind advice should be continued, I have prepared 
a scheme for its reorganization which I beg to forward herewith 
to your Excellency. 

1 beg to express the high consideration and esteem I enter-" 
tain for your Excellency and to subscribe myself, etc. 

Jammu and Kashmir Council. 

Constitution. 

1. The Council shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, three Members, and a Secretary. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja shall be the President. 

3. His Highness shall appoint a Vice-President, 
Members, and a Secretary. 

4. Three shall form a quorum. 

5. The Vice-President, Members, and the Secretary 
may be removed and substituted by majority of votes of the 
Members of the Council, for reasons to be recorded. 

6. The Council shall be a consultative one. 

APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 

7. The Raja Amar Singh is hereby appointed Vice- 
President and Raja Ram Singh and Babu Nilambar Mukerji 
Members, with Diwan Janki Prasad, Member and Secretary. 

8. The Members shall represent the following 
branches of administratinn. 

(i) Military—Raja Ram Singh. 

(ii) Judicial and Foreign Department—Raja Amar 
Singh, 
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(iii) Revenue—Babu Nilambar Mukerji. 

* - (iv) Miscellaneous—Diwan Janki Prasad. 

9. The Vice-President shall also be the Prime 
Minister with executive powers. 

10. The Vice.President and Members shall take the 
following oath : — 

“I solemnly declare that in giving my opinion as a 
Member of Council, I shall keep in view the best interests of 
the Slate, and shall freely express my honest convictions, 
without fear or favour, and I shall not divulge any secrets 
of the State”. 

BUSINESS 

11. The Council shall sit three days in the week, 
authorised holidays excepted, and any extraordinary meeting 
shall be held, on the requisition of the Prime Minister. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Council to legislate 
and hear and pass opinion on all subjects that may be 
brought forward by the Members. 

13. The Council shall, on meeting, frame rules for 
its guidance, which may be removed or modified by it only. 

14. All matters shall be decided on majority of 

votes. 

15. Besides the matters which may be brought for¬ 
ward in the Council by the Members, the Prime Minister, 
who is the head of the Executive Government under His 
Highness, may refer to the Council for opinion all impor¬ 
tant questions affecting the administration in all its bran¬ 
ches. 

16. The respective opinions of the several Members 
shall be recorded and signed. 

17. When a Member brings forward, or the Prime 
Minister refers, any special matter to the council, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary to furnish all the members with a 
written statement of the subject matter. 

18. The office establishment shall be considered 
and settled by the Council on meeting. 
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Enclosure 3 in No. 5. 

From the Secretary to the Government of India to the 
Resident in Kashmir, dated Simla, July 25, 1888, 

{Extract,) 

The Government of India have decided to accept in principle 
the scheme which His Highness has put forward, and your own 
alternative proposals have for the present been set aside. In 
coming to this conclusion the Governor-General in Council has 
not overlooked the fact that the Maharaja’s scheme is open to 
many objections, and that partly on account of His Highness’s 
personal character and partly for other reasons, it is not unlikely 
to prove a failure. But before sanctioning any measures which 
would have the effect, directly or indirectly, of taking all power 
out of the Maharaja’s hands, the Government of India have felt 
that it would be just and right to allow the Maharaja a further 
opportunity -of showing whether he is competent to discharge the 
duties of a responsible ruler. If after full and fair trial it be¬ 
comes evident that he is wholly incapable of conducting the 
administration of the State the proposals which you have sub¬ 
mitted will be reconsidered. 

In the meantime I am to ask you to afford the Maharaja 
every assistance in your power with regard to the reorganisation 
of his Council and all other matters upon which he may consult 
you. The Governor-General in Council docs not desire you to 
press upon him your own views as to these matters. You should 
understand that the responsibility for the success or failure of the 
present experiment will rest upon the Maharaja; and your aim 
should be to meet his wishes in every possible manner, not refus¬ 
ing your advice when His Highness asks for it, but avoiding any 
course of action w'hich might prevent him from feeling that the 
Government of India desire to allow' him the fullest opportunity 
of proving his fitness. You should help His Highness as much 
as possible in doing this, but you should not insist upon the 
advantage of any measure which he disapproves, however 
desirable it may seem to be in his own interests. 

You will notice that the Government of India have declined 
to permit the employment of Babu Nilambar Mukerji as member 
of council in charge of the revenue administration. If the 
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Maharaja should raise the question of employing him in any 
other capacity, you may inform His Highness that the Govern¬ 
ment of India do not consider it desirable that the Babu should 
return to Kashmir. With reference to the question of principle 
whether the Maharaja is at liberty to employ Native British 
subjects without the consent of the British Government, you 
should give His Highness to understand that the interpretation of 
the treaty of 1846 with regard to this point is no longer open 
to discussion. The Government of India desire to give the 
Maharaja all possible assistance, and he will always find them 
willing to place at his disposal the services of competent British 
officials; but they must maintain their right to be consulted 
before any British subjects receive employment within the 
State. 

The enclosed kharita points out to the Maharaja the urgent 
necessity for a thorough examination into the condition of the 
Kashmir finances. This is evidently a point of the greatest 
importance, and you should use your influence to bring it to the 
special notice of His Highness and his advisers. 

The Governor-General in Council does not consider it 
necessary to give you more detailed instructions with regard to 
the course which you should pursue. He has no doubt that a 
consideration of this letter, and of the terms of the enclosed 
kharita, will suffice to show you the principles upon which he 
desires you to act, and he hopes that with the aid of judicious 
and sympathetic advice on your part the Maharaja may, before 
you leave Kashmir, have succeeded at least in laying the founda¬ 
tions of an efficient scheme of Government. 

KHARITA, dated Simla, the 25th July, 1888, 

(enclosed in above.) 

From His Excellency the viceroy and governor india 
to His Highness the maharaja of kashmir. 

I have received your Highness's letter of the 13th of April, 
informing me of the dismissal of Diwan Lachman Das, and for¬ 
warding, for my consideration, a scheme which you have prepared 
for the re-organisation of your Council. 

Your Highness’s letter has received my most careful atten¬ 
tion, and I have now to inform you of the conclusions at which 
1 have arrived with regard to the very important questions which 
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you have been good enough to refer to me. 

In the first place, I cannot avoid informing your Highness 
that the news of the sudden removal of Diwan Lachman Das was 
received by me with some surprise. Your Highness appointed 
him to your council after consulting me. and I hoped that your 
Highness would, before making another change of Government, 
give me some previous intimation of your views. However, this 
point has already been brought to your notice by Mr. Plowdcn, 
and 1 do not now desire to dwell upon it any further. 

With regard to your Highness's schemefor the future adminis¬ 
tration of Kashmir, I would ask you to consider the following 
observations. 

Your Highness proposes that the administration should be 
conducted or assisted by a council consisting of a president, 
a vice-president, three other members, and a secretary. The 
presidency you would retain in your own hands. You would 
appoint your brother Raja Amar Singh to be vice-president, and 
you would also make him Prime Minister with executive powers. 
The other three members of the Council would be Raja Ram 
Singh, Babu Nilambar Mukerji, and Diwan Janki Prasad; and 
they would be charged respectively with the control of affairs in 
the military, revenue, and miscellaneous departments. The 
Prime Minister would have special charge of the judicial and 
foreign departments. Diwan Janki Prasad would be Secretary in 
addition to his other duties. It is proposed that the Council 
should be consultative. 

It appears to me that a Government constituted in this 
manner is open to some criticism. In the first place, I am in¬ 
clined to doubt whether it is altogether in accordance with your 
Highness's dignity to be president of the Council. Secondly, 
your Highaess's brothers arc still young, and have had little 
opportunity of acquiring practical experience in administrative 
work. Babu Nilambar Mukerji has no knowledge of revenue 
matters, and is altogether unfit to take charge of so important a 
department of the administration. Of Diwan Janki Prasad I 
know little, but 1 understand that he is not a man of marked 
character and ability. Under these circumstances your Highness's 
scheme does not appear to me to hold out any certain promise 
of success. 
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Nevertheless, I do not desire to raise any objection to the 
principle of the proposed arrangements. I regard your Highness as 
the responsible ruler of the State, and 1 wish to meet your views as 
far as possible, and to afford you every assistance in carrying them 
out. If, therefore, your Highness prefers to maintain a Council 
and to assume the presidency yourself, I am ready to assent to 
your views in this matter, and also with regard to the nomination 
of your brothers and Dewan Janki Prasad. On one point only I 
feel that in your Highness’s interests I must ask you to modify 
your proposals. I cannot think that the appointment of Babu 
Nilambar Mukerjee as Revenue Minister would be desirable. 1 
am of opinion that for the charge of revenue affairs your High¬ 
ness should secure the services of some thoroughly competent 
official with practical experience of administration. I also think 
that at least one other official of similar qualifications should be 
appointed to direct, either as member of Council or in some other 
capacity, the judicial and executive branches of your Government. 
If your Highness can name any Native Officials in the British 
Service who seem to me to possess the requisite qualifications I 
shall be glad to place them at your disposal. If your Highness 
cannot suggest any names 1 shall be ready and willing to make 
inquiries, and to supply you with the best men available either 
in the Punjab or elsewhere. I have learnt with pleasure that your 
Highness has already asked for the serx ices of some four or five 
officers to be employed in the accounts and forest departments. 
But your Highness’s government seems to require something more 
than the loan of a few subordinate officials. What is wanted is 
that you should associate with your principal officers two or 
three thoroughly trained and capable persons, who will be able to 
give your Highness effective aid in directing and controlling the 
main branches of the administration. I trust that your Highness 
will consider these suggestions and will take such steps as may 
have the effect of strengthening your government from an adminis¬ 
trative point of view. I need hardly add that, with regard to this 
question and to all other questions of importance. Your Highness 
should freely consult the Resident, who will give you every 
assistance in his power. 

In making these observations I do not overlook the fact that, 
since the appiointment of the Council of which Diwan Lachman 
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Das was a member, considerable progress has been made in the 
direction of reform ; useful work has been done with regard to 
the revenue administration, and in the reorganization of the 
Public Works and Medical Departments. But much remains to 
be done, and it is because I am deeply conscious of the impor- 
tance of the Kashmir State, and of the responsibilities of the 
British Government in- regard to it, that I have so carefully 
examined the proposals which your Highness has put forward. 

I would particularly urge upon your Highness’s attention 
the necessity for a careful investigation into the condition of your 
Highness’s finances, and of the executive and judicial services. 
Until these are placed upon a thoroughly sound footing it will be 
impossible to hope for any material increase in the prosperity of 
the State. 

I desire to express the high consideration which I entertain 
for your Highness, and to subscribe myself your Highness’s 
sincere friend. 

(Signed) dufferin 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


No* 6. 

The Secretary of Staic to the Government of India 

India Office, London, October 12, 1888. 

My Lord, 

1 have perused with deep interest the papers regarding 
Kashmir affairs which accompanied your Excellency’s letter of the 
18th August, 1888. From them 1 learn that the instability of the 
several administrations to which Maharaja Pertab Singh had 
entrusted the management of the affairs of his State since his 
accession in 1885 has much retarded the execution of the various 
reforms which have been repeatedly pressed on the attention of 
the Maharaja, and that, after the abrupt dismissal of the presir 
dent of the Council, Diwan Lachman Das, in March last, by the 
Maharaja, His Highness submitted for the consideration of your 
Excellency a scheme for the reconstitution of the State Council 
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io which the Maharaja proposed to assume the post of President. 

2. Though this scheme of administration is open to many 
objections, partly on account of the Maharaja’s personal charac* 
ter, and for other reasons, and is not unlikely to prove a failure^ 
your Excellency’s Government have determined to allow His 
Highness a further opportunity of showing whether he is compe¬ 
tent to discharge the duties of a responsible ruler. 

3. Judging from the reports of the Residents in Kashmir, 
I can have little expectation myself that the experiment of a 
Council presided over by the Maharaja will be successful; but, on 
the other hand, the objections to any radical change in the 
government of the province at the present juncture are such that 
I am willing to sanction your proposal to give the Maharaja 
another occasion of proving whether His Highness possesses 
either the capacity or the will to introduce and carry into effect 
those administrative measures which are essential to the pros¬ 
perity and security of the Kashmir State. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) CROSS 


No. 7. 

The Government of India to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated Fort William, April 3, 1889. 

( Extract) 

In 1888 the condition of Kashmir was by no means satis¬ 
factory; and the Resident, ^[Mr. Plowden, had come to the 
conclusion that so long as the present Maharaja was maintained 
in power there could be no hope of better things. He therefore 
urged the Government of India to interfere and exclude His 
Highness from all concern with the administration. There was 
much to support Mr. Plowdcn’s view, and we were by no means 
confident as to the result of any further abstention from inter¬ 
ference; but on the whole we decided that the Maharaja should 
have another opportunity of showing, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, whether he was capable of ruling the State. He was 
accordingly continued in power; and Mr. Plowden, who soon 
afterwards left Kashmir on promotion, was succeeded by Colonel 
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Parry Nisbet, C. I. E., a personal friend of the Maharaja, and an 
officer of large administrative experience. It was hoped that 
Colonel Nisbet might succeed in establishing a strong influence 
over His Highness's mind, in freeing him from the domination of 
certain unprincipled persons about him. who took advantage of 
his timidity and superstition, and in gradually bringing him to 
a proper sense of his position and its responsibilities. 

This hope was disappointed, and, after four months in the 
Kashmir Residency, Colonel Nisbet has come to the same conclu¬ 
sion as his predecessor. The immediate cause which led him to 
re-submit the matter for our orders was the discovery of some 
letters, said to have been written by the Maharaja, which were 
of such a nature as to present his character and conduct in a very 
unfavourable light. We were not disposed to attach any excessive 
importance to these letters, because we had received a number of 
very similar documents a year before, and were not ignorant of 
the Maharajah’s failings. But in this instance the discovery of 
the letters was immediately followed by a voluntary resignation 
of power on the part of the Maharaja; and taking into consi¬ 
deration this and all the other circumstances of the case, we felt 
that the time had come when some measure of interference could 
be no longer deferred. We have, therefore, determined that the 
Maharaja's resignation shall be accepted, and that we should 
avail ourselves of the opportunity in order to effect a thorough 
re-organisation of the Kashmir Government. 

The form in which our interference is to be exercised will 
be seen from the terms of our instructions to Colonel Nisbet. To 
sum these up in a few words, the administration of the State will 
be handed over to a Council, consisting of the Maharaja's 
brothers and certain selected officials in the British Service. This 
Council will have full powers, subject to the condition that they 
will take no important step without consulting the Resident, and 
that they will act upon the Resident's advice whenever it may be 
offered. This is the arrangement established in Gwalior, where 
it is working well. The Maharaja will be excluded from all 
interference with public affairs, but will retain his rank and dignity 
as Chief of the State, and will receive from the State revenues 
an adequate, but not extravagant, allowance for the maintenance 
of his household and any other necessary expenditure. 
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These ^arrangements will not be exclusively based upon the 
Maharaja’s edict of resignation, which was an attempt to save his 
dignity and secure better terms than he could otherwise expect. 
This" edict contains some inconvenient stipulations, and it would 
be embarrassing to agree to it as it stands. We prefer to treat it 
as a confession of incapacity for the rule of the State, and to base 
our further proceedings upon general grounds. 

Your Lordship will observe that our instructions to Colonel 
Nisbet ’ deprecate; any interference in the affairs of the State 
beyond what is necessary for the reform of the administration. 
^Ye greatly regret the necessity for any interference at all. But we 
are now convinced that in the interests of the people of Kashmir 
and of the ruling family itself, it is no longer right or possible to 
leave the affairs in the hands of the Maharaja; and we trust that 
Her Majesty’s Government will concur in this opinion. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 7. 

From Colonel R. Parry Nisbet to Sir H. M. Durand, 

dated Sialkot, February 27, 1889. 

( Extract) 

The day before yesterday I had placed in my hands such 
reliable evidence as 1 have said invariably to those who have 
talked to me, would alone satisfy me of the disloyally or utter 
inbecility of the present Ruler of Jummu. 

This consists of a batch of thirty-four letters in the Maharaja’s 
own handwriting, some of which are so compromising as to leave, 
I submit, no course open save his removal from the State, unless 
the alternative theory be accepted of his being a half-witted 
individual, irresponsible for his own acts. 

Of their authenticity I have, myself, no doubt, and they arc 
admitted to be in the Maharaja's own handwriting by his brother 
Raja Amar Singh; besides, a mass of letters like this are not 
likely to be forgeries in the way one or two might be. 

But, side by side with these treasonable letters in this packet, 
there arc others in an utterly foolish strain, thereby confirming 
me in the conclusion I have unwillingly come to, that, though 
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with lucid intervals of good-sense and propriety, the Maharaja is 
utterly incapable of being left in charge of his own affairs. The 
gist of these other letters is that the Maharaja offers large sums 
of money to certain individuals on condition that they will murder 
or cause to be removed, Plowden, the late Resident, his own two 
brothers. Ram Singh and Amar Singh, and one of the Maharani’s, 
who, for some reason, is personally objectionable to him. 

These acts are not those of a man in such possession of his 
intellect as would justify Government in leaving him in uncon¬ 
trolled charge of the most,important frontier State. 

The conclusions the letters lead me to are confirmed by 
certain rather extraordinary acts of the Maharaja in appointing 
unworthy and incapable persons to important offices of the State, 
even since I took over charge, without consulting the proper 
counsellor, or, in fact, any one at all. The thing is the Maharaja 
is a timid and very superstitious man at the entire mercy of a set 
of unscrupulous scoundrels who take advantage of his fears and 
imbecility to plunder the State to any extent, and there appear 
to me weighty reasons for advising the practical setting aside of 
the Maharaja’s authority. 

It surely is politically dangerous to leave the actual adminis¬ 
tration of this great State in the hands of an individual who may 
play us false at any moment, without, perhaps, appreciating the 
disaster that would follow-, and, I believe, any steps Government 
may take short of annexation will be right and necessaiy, and 
generally approved by the Princes and Chiefs of India. 

Under the circumstances stated I think it is necessary for 
me to come to Calcutta at once on hearing from you, to talk the 
matter fully over with you, so that you may be in a position 
definitely to settle the future policy of Government towards the 

State. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 7 

From the Resident in Kashmir, Sialkot, to the Foreign 

Secretary, Calcutta. 

Telegram. March 8, 1889. 

1 start tomorrow for Calcutta’. I have been for I^last two 
days at Jammu, and Maharaja has himself proposed what will. 
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think, solve the difficulty of the existing situation of affairs. 
He asked to be allowed to form a new Council of State, consti¬ 
tuted of his two brothers, with Pandits Suraj Kaul and Bhag 
Ram, and an English Officer selected by the Government of India, 
the Maharaja surrendering entire control of public affairs to 
such Council for five years. 

Enclosure 3 in No. 7 

From Colonel R. Parry .Nisbet to Sir H. M. Durand. 

Kashmir, March 13, 1889. 

I send you the original edict (with translation) and the 
official letter handed to me by the Maharaja of Kashmir contain¬ 
ing His Highness’s application to be relievedjof the management 
for a time of State affairs in order to redcem'the past. 

I trust this voluntary offer on his part may afford, with 
perhaps further conditions, an acceptable way out of no doubt 
a very acute difficulty. 

As the Government of India have carefully refrained as long 
as was possible from any sort of interference in the direct 
management in the affairs of the Kashmir State, so I think now 
a direct appeal to do so cannot be ignored, and that there should 
be no hesitation in adoptihg the best and most complete measure 
likely to bring about the reforms necessary. 

Sub-enclosure. 

From Raja Amar Singh, President of Council and Prime Minis¬ 
ter to His Highness the ) Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, to 
Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, C. I. E., Resident in Kashmir, Jammu. 

March 8, 1889. 

I have the honour to submit, for information of yourself 
and the Government of India, the original Irshad of His Highness 
the Maharaja by which he abandons his direct management of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State for a term of five years, and 
desires that it may be performed by a Council of State consisting 
of his brothers Raja Ram Singh and Raja Amar Singh, and 
three other members, one of whom to be an English Officer of 
special experience and qualiGcations selected by the Government, 
and other two members will be 

Pandit Suraj Kaul and Pandit Bhag Ram. 
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2. I am directed to request that you will kindly furnish me 
with a certified copy of the Irshad. if you want to keep the 
original in your office. 

3. I am further directed to request that you will move the 
Government of India for early nomination of an English Officer 
to serve on the Council of Slate as proposed in the Irshad. 

Sub-enclosure. 

My dear Brother Raja Amar Singh, 

In the interests of the ‘State* and for better administration 
of the country, and with a view to remodel it, as near as possible, 
on the English system, 1 hereby authorise a Council, the members 
of which, for period of five years, will conduct all the public 
affairs of the State as they think best. The members will bo as 
follows :— 

Raja Ram Singh and Raja Amar Singh, 

An English member, specially selected by the Government 
of India on a salary Rs. 2,000 or 3,000 per month, 

Rai Bahadur Suraj Kaul and Rai Bahadur Bhag Ram. 

This Council will have full and sole powers in all the Public 
Departments of the State for a period of five years. 

In the event of a vacancy occurring among the three last 
members during the prescribed period of five years the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be asked to nominate a new member. 

After the expiration of the said period of five years the 
Maharaja will have the power of reorganising the administration 

if he finds it necessary to do so. 

This period of five years will count from the date of this 

edict. 

The council will not interfere in any way with the private 
affairs of the Maharaja. 

The Maharaja will continue to draw his monthly allowance 
for his privy purse as hitherto, no change whatever being made. 

The jagirs and other grants of immoveable, movable property 
hitherto made by the Maharaja will hold good and the Council 
will not interfere. 

All usual expenses connected with marriages and other 
family customs will be provided by the ‘State'. 

Of my two brothers I will myself appoint one as President 

of the Council. 
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During the said period of five years the Maharaja will not 
interfere and will have no voice in the administration of the 
public affairs of the State, but he will continue to enjoy the 
honorary rights and position of Maharaja. 

The Council have no power to alter existing treaties without 
the previous approval of the Maharaja. The Council will have no 
power to assign jagirs or immovable property of the State or to 
make new rules on such subjects without the consent of the 
Maharaja. 

Signed and sealed by His Highness 

the Maharaja. 

On 27th Bhagan, 1945, = 8th March 1889. 

Seal of the ‘State’. 

Enclosure 4 in No. 7. 

Instructions from Government of India to Resident in Kashmir 

dated April 1. 1889. 

{Extract) 

I am to request you to inform the Maharaja that for a time 
at least he will be expected to refrain from all interference in 
the administration. He will retain his rank and dignity as Chief 
of the State; but full powers of government will be vested in 
a Council consisting of the Maharaja's brothers and three or 
four officials selected by the Government of India. It is not 
though desirable that one of these officials should be an 
Englishman. The President of the Council will be Raja Amar 
Singh. Besides retaining his rank and dignity the Maharaja will 
receive from the revenues of the State an annual sum sufficient 
to maintain his household in due comfort, and to defray any 
expenditure which may rightly devolve upon him ; but he will 
have no power of allienating the State revenues, and the sum 

placed at his disposal, though adequate, must not be extra¬ 
vagantly large. 

I am further to request you to make the Maharaja and the 
Members of Council thoroughly understand that, although the 
Council will have full powers of administration, they will be 
expected to exercise those powers under the guidance of the 
Resident. They will take no steps of importance without 
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consulting him, and they will follow his advice whenever it may 

be offered. , , . 

In communicating to the Maharaja and others concerned 

the decision of the Government of India, you should be careful 
to avoid basing that decision exclusively either upon the letters 
or upon the Maharaja’s resignation. The letters are repudiated 
by the Maharaja, and as I have said before they are not of a 
very novel character ; while on the other hand the Government of 
India are by no means prepared to make the present settlement 
a matter of compact with the Maharaja, and to accept all the 
conditions laid down by his edict of the 8th March, for example 
the five years' limit. You should therefore base the decision of 
the Government upon a full consideration of all the circums¬ 
tances, the letters and the Maharaja’s wish to retire from the 
control of affairs being considered amongst other things, but only 
as portions of a difficult and complicated case, which it has 
been necessary to settle on broader grounds of general policy. 

You should now proceed to work out fresh proposals upon 
the lines I have indicated. It will be necessary in the first place 
to define exactly the future position of the Maharaja, the amount 
of his annual allowance, the expenses which it is *"‘cnded to 
cover, the extent of his powers over his own household, and 
generally the conditions which he will have to conform. It will 
also be necessary to show the proposed constitution of the 
Council, the duties fallin-upon each of its members, and he 
method of transacting business. You should also ascertain the 
requirements of the State in the manner of sub(^dinate officials, 
an^d should submit for the approval of the Government your 

view as to the steps to be taken for rc-organizing ’ 

f views YOU should rcmcrnDcr 

frative services. In forming iiiosc view* 

that the Government of India has no desire to turn Kashmir 

into the semblance of a British 

trative posts in the hands of Punjabi foreigners. The want of 
good native officials makes it necessary to import ^o^e “aine 
men from the outside, but the men so imported should be kep 
as low as possible, and your object should be to 
help a class of Kashmiri officials who will be capable 

administering the State themselves. It **^y 

wishes and policy of the Government to interfere unnecessar y 
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with the customs and traditions of a Native State, or to 
force upon it the precise methods of administration obtaining in 
British territory. Administrative efficiency is not^the only object 
to be attained in such cases, nor, indeed the principal object. 

The Government of India will be glad to know, as soon as 
possible, the true facts as to the financial position of Kashmir. 
A separate report should be submitted on this point, and in 
submitting it you should inquire into the question of the jagirs 
and allowances given by the Maharaja and should make proposals 
as to the manner in which such grants should be treated. 

Finally, I am to request that the new arrangements may be 
introduced as quietly as possible. There should be no ceremo¬ 
nial, and nothing that can be regarded as the public degradation 
of the Maharaja, who should simply retire from the conduct 
of affairs It is desirable that the change should attract no more 
attention than necessary, and above all, that it should not be 
regarded as the punishment of a great native Chief for proved 
disloyalty to the Crown. Rumours to the effect that the Maha¬ 
raja has been convicted of treasonable practices have already 
been in circulation, and_such rumours .do harm both in India 
and elsewhere. 


No. 8 

The Secretary of State for India to the Government of India. 

My Lord Marquis, India office, London, May 24, 1889. 

From the papers transmitted with your Excellency's letter 
dated 3rd April, 1889, I learn that the further opportunity which 
was given to His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir of proving 
whether he was capable of conducting the administration of 
his State has once more established his unfitness for the posi¬ 
tion of ruler. 

2. You have, therefore, decided to accept the Maharaja’s 
voluntary resignation, and to effect a thorough re-organization of 
the Kashmir Government. 

3. In accordance with this determination, the administra¬ 
tion will be entrusted to a Council, consisting of the Maharaja's 
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brothers and certain selected Native officials in the British 
service. This Council will have full powers, subject to the con¬ 
dition that they will take no important step without consulting 
the Resident, and that they will act upon the Resident’s advice 
whenever it may be offered. The Maharaja will be excluded 
from all interference with public affairs, but will retain his rank 
and dignity as Chief of the State, and will receive from the 
State revenues an adequate, but not. extravagant, allowance for 

the maintenance of his household, and any other necessary 
expenditure. 

4, Her Majesty’s Government fully approve your pro¬ 
ceedings, and share your conviction that in the interests of the 
people of Kashmir, and of the ruling family itself, it has be¬ 
come impossible to leave the control of affairs in the hands of 
the Maharaja. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) Cross. 


From the Government of India to the Secretary of State for 

India, dated Simla, July 26, 1889. 


( Extract) 


In continuation our despatch of the 3rd 

Dcmi-otticial letter from Colonel Nisbet dated the 
I9th April, 1888 & enclosures. 

From H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir dated the 
14th May, 1889. 

To H. It. the Maharaja of Kashmir dated the 28th 
June, 1889. 

Report of the settlement operations in Kashmir and 
Jammu by Mr. A Wingate C.I R. 

of the papers noted in margin. 


April and in further 
reference to the 
condition of 
affairs in Kash¬ 
mir, we have 
the honour to 
enclose copies 


We take this opportunity of expressing the satisfaction which 
it has given to us to be made aware that the course which has 
been adopted in dealing with this question has met with your 
Lordsliip’s approval. The events which have taken place since 
our decision was arrived at have not led us to modify in any way 
the opinions which we formed at the time. The Maharaja’s 
allegation that the edict of the 8th March last was signed by 
him under compulsion is, we believe, entirely unjustified by the 
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facts of the case. The circumstances under which His High¬ 
ness requested that he might be relieved from active participation 
in the duties of government are set fortli in detail in paragraph 
8 of the Viceroy's letter of the 28th June, 1889. 

We have, on the other hand, no doubt that His Highness's 
action in requesting the permission of the Resident to retire 
from the management of public affairs for a term of years, 
may have been due to fear of the consequences which he, at that 
time, apprehended from the discovery of the correspondence, of 
which copies have been already laid before your Lordship. 

Now that His Highness has ascertained that the action of 
the Government of India has been justified upon other grounds, 
and that the correspondence in question has been treated with 
comparative indifference, it is quite possible that His Highness 
regrets the somewhat precipitate proposal which he made to the 
Resident. The fact that he should have preferred such a request, 
and immediately receded from it, affords, in our opinion, further 
proof of the slight amount of reliance which can be placed upon 
his character as a ruler. 

We are glad to report that we arc receiving from the Resi¬ 
dent satisfactory accounts of the progress which is being made 
by the New Council in improving the administration of the 
State. A large portion of the arrears due to the army have 
already been paid. Wc need scarcely dwell on the danger which 
was likely to arise to the public safety from the existence of a 
large and ill-disciplined military foicc, which had, for some 

months past, been allowed to remain without the pay which was 
due to it. 

We learn that, in the same way, heavy arrears of salaries 
have been made good in all the departments, a condition in¬ 
dispensable to honest and diligent service of a kind which for 
many years past has, wc fear, been too rarely rendered by 
iCashmir officials. Public works, the progress of which was 
seriously threatened owing to want of funds, arc being actively 
pushed on. Much unnecessary expenditure has been curtailed, 
and the Resident expresses his belief that if the next harvest 
should prove to be a good one, and suitable measures be taken 
for the recovery of the land revenue, the close of the year will 
see the establishment of a financial equilibrium in the accounts 
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of the State. 

It is incur opinion scarcely possible to overrate the importance 
of the results likely to be produced by a period of upright and 
efficient administration in a country circumstanced as is Kashmir, 
and with its antecedents. It has been the painful duty of the 
Government of India from time to time to call the attention of 
the Secretary of State to the chronic misgovernment to which the 
people of Kashmir have been subjected by the present Maharaja 
and his predecessors. It had become evident before the acces¬ 
sion of the present Maharaja that the only hope for the State 
lay in a vigorous attempt to remove the most flagrant of the 
abuses under which, in spite of the great natural resources of the 
country, its population had steadily dwindled, and its people had 
become impoverished to the point of chronic scarcity. At the 
time when the death of the late Maharaja was imminent, the 
Government of India entertained the gravest doubts whether the 
present Maharaja, then heir-apparent to the throne, was fit to 

succeed to it. . . . . • 

The circumstances under which it was determined to give 

him an opportunity of proving his fitness are within your Lord- 

ship’s knowledge. Our experience of him has shown that neither 

his abilities nor his inclinations are likely to bring about any 

appreciable improvement in the condition of the people com¬ 


mitted to his charge. j . • . 

In this connection we may refer your Lordship to the report 

of the Settlement Operations in Kashmir and Jammu, submitted 
by Mr. A. Wingate. C. I. E., C. S.. Settlement Officer, to the 
Maharaja in 1889. This report, of which a copy is attached to 
this despatch, contains abundant evidence to show that most of 
thl abuses continued to prevail unchecked. Under the sys^m 
of assessment in force the cultivator of the soil had as Mr 
Wingate points out, been pressed down to the condition of a 

coolie cultivating the State property at a bare subsistence allo¬ 
wance, while the population continued to diminish and the 
former occupants of the land were being steadily ousted from its 
possession, which was passing into that of the official classes, who 
Lve been enriched at the public expense. This transference of 
the land from the cultivating to the non-cultivating classes, ha . 
in Mr. Wingate s opinion, been proceeding with increased repidity 
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since the death of the late Maharaja, from which date the 
central authority appears to have become weaker. The artisan 
classes, whoseskill and industry are well-known, appear to have 
shared the ruin of the cultivating classes. 

We have thought it our duty to dwell briefly upon this 
subject, because the supersession of the Maharaja appears to have 
been regarded in many quarters as the result of a selflsh desire 
on the part of the Government of India to extend its influence in 
Kashmir, and possibly to prepare the way for the ultimate annexa¬ 
tion of the State. We have, we trust, said enough to satisfy 
your Lordship that the consideration which has had most weight 
with us has been the responsibility, from which we cannot divest 
ourselves, of securing for the people of Kashmir a form of govern¬ 
ment less intolerable than that to which they have been subjected 
for many years past. The circumstances under which the destinies 
of Kashmir were handed over by the British Government for 
political considerations to an alien dynasty, increase, in our 
opinion, our responsibility for the condition of the country, and 
impose upon us an obligation which we cannot ignore, of taking 
efifectual steps in order to terminate the long period of suffering, 
mismanagement, and wasted opportunities through which the 
State has passed. 

ENCLOSURE 1 IN NO. 9. 

From Colonel Parry Nisbet to Sir H. M. Durand. (Demi-Official.) 

Kashmir Residency, Srinagar, 

April 19, 1889. 

After arrival here on the 13th, I paid a visit of ceremony on 
the 15th to His Highness the Nlaharaja which he returned on the 

16th, but 1 refrained from discussing any business at these 
interviews. 

On the 17lh instant, accompanied by Captain Ramsay, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to the palace at II a.m., and met His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja in private Durbar. Those present besides the Maharaja were 
his brothers. Rajas Ram Singh and Amar Singh, the two members 
of Council, Pandit Suraj Kaul and Pandit Bhag Ram, 
Diwan Janki Prasad, an old official of the State, and Sardar 
Bup Singh, Governor of Kashmir. I informed His Highness the 
Maharaja without comment of the orders of the Government of 
India, dated 1st April, 1889, and that he might be under no 
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misapprehension^ I. at the same time, handed to his Prime 
Minister, Raja Amar Singh, these orders in writing in the form 
of a letter, copy nf which is annexed, as an answer to his No. 
159, dated 8th March, 1882, .which is in the correspondence. 

His Highness the Maharaja said, —‘I will consider the letter 
and return an answer’. After some few minutes conversation 
the interview closed. In leading me down the Durbar room the 
Maharaja again said—‘I will think it over and give you an 
answer to what you have told me*. I replied kindly 'an answer’is 
not required, as what I have communicated to you are the.orders 
of the Government. I will always come and give you any further 
explanation you may wish', and we parted. I subsequently 
repeated to the brothers of the Maharaja that they should let 
him thoroughly understand that the communications made to 
him were the definite orders of the Government of India, which 
it was not necessary for him to answer. 

On the 18th instant there was a first meeting of the uew 
Council. 

SUB-ENCLOSURE. 

From the Resident In Kashmir to Raja Amar Singh, 

Prime Minister, Kashmir. 

April 17, 1889 

With reference to your No. 159, dated 8th March. 1889,1 beg 
to inform you that the letter with its enclosure was laid before his 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, who, after 
full consideration of the circumstances and the general condition 
of affairs in the Kashmir State for a long time past, has ordered 
me to inform His Highness the Maharaja that for a time at least 
he will be expected to refrain from all interference in the 
administration. He will retain his rank and dignity as Chief 
of the State, but full powers of government will be vested in a 
Council consisting of the Maharaja’s brothers and three or four 
officials selected by the Government of India. It is not thought 
desirable that one of these officials should be an Englishman. 
Besides retaining his rank and dignity, the Maharaja will receive 
from the revenues of the State an annual sum sufficient to main¬ 
tain his household in due comfort and to defray any expenditure 
that may rightly devolve upon him, but he will have no ix>wer 
of alienating the State revenues, and the sum placed at his 
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disposal though adequate, will not be extravagantly large. 

His Highness the Maharaja and the Members of Council 
should thoroughly understand that, although the Council will 
have full powers of administration, they will be expected to 
exercise those powers under the guidance of the British Resident. 
They will take no step of importance'without consulting him, 
and they will follow his advice whenever it'may be offered. 

Such arc the orders of the Government of India, and, on my 
‘own part, I beg you will assure His Highness that it' will be my 
endeavour to assist in carrying them out in the w'ay I trust that 
may be most conducive to the happiness and benefit of His 
Highness and the State. 

ENCLOSURE 2 IN NO. 9 

From His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir to the Marquess 

of Landsdowne. 

Kashmir, May 14, 1889. 

It is after great suffering and distress, and undergoing 
greatest contempt and taunt at the hands of my inferiors, that 
I have with fear, decided to send the special message to your 
Excellency per bearer. Necessity and feelings of loyalty have 
obliged me to seek advice from your Excellency and take shelter 
under your Lordship’s fatherly care. As advised by my late 
lamented father from my \ery childhood, my heart is full of 
loyalty to the paramount power, and 1 am always ready to do all 
that can be desired by the blessed Government. Your Excellency 
is authorised to consider me.as one of Your Lordship’s most 
faithful and humble servants. When my late father always 
considered it an honour to serve the Government loyally and 
faithfully, 1 should, and I do, consider it greater honour still 
to follow his example. All my country, treasure, army, even my 
life and blood, arc at the disposal of the British Government 
and our Mother-Sovereign, the Queen-Empress. 

I know very well that I have been extremely misrepresented 
before the Government of India through sources which had a 
show of reliableness, but this, alas ! I have come loo late to 
know, when my internal enemies, who are envious of my position, 
have succeeded to drive me to a very mean and pitiable position, 
and I implore Your Excellency to release and save me from it. 
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taking my destitute position in consideration. The recent alle¬ 
gations brought against me about secret correspondence with 
Russia, conspiring with Dalip Singh, attempt to poison the 
British Resident, Mr. T. C. Plowden and lots of stupid stories, 
did not effect my mind in the least, for I was • under the impres¬ 
sion that some special officer will be deputed by your Excellency’s 
Government to inquire fully into the false charges, and thus I 
shall get the best opportunity of disclosing everything fully, and, 
through this source, be able to bring all facts to the notice of your 
Excellency, and have my secret enemies brought to book through 
Your Excellency’s kind sympathy. But to my greatest pleasure 
no notice was taken of those false letters, and all other stupid 
stories were taken as nonsense by the supreme power. After 
this was over, the following communication was sent by Colonel 
R. Parry Nisbet, Resident in Kashmir, to Raja Amar Singh, 
Prime Minister : — 

‘From the Resident in Kashmir to Raj'a Amar Singh, 

‘Prime Minister, Kashmir, 

‘April 17, 1889. 

‘Sir, 

‘With reference to your number 159, dated 8th March, 
1889, I beg to inform you that the letter, with its enclosure, was 
laid before His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council who, after full consideration of the circumstances and 
the general condition of affairs in the Kashmir State for a long 
time past, has ordered me to inform His Highness the Maharaja 
that, for a time at least, he will be expected to refrain from all 
interference in the administration. He will retain his rank and 
dignity as Chief of the State; but full powers of government will be 
vested in a Council consisting of the Maharaja’s brother and 
three or four officials selected by the Government of India. It 
is not thought desirable that one of these officials should be an 
Englishman. Besides retaining his rank and dignity, the Maha¬ 
raja will receive from the revenue of the State an annual sum 
sufficient to maintain his household in due comfort and to defray 
any expenditure that may rightly devolve upon him. but he will 
have no power of alienating the State revenues, and the sum 
placed at his disposal, though adequate, will not be extravagantly 

large. 
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* 2 . His Highness the Maharaja and the Members of the 
Council should thoroughly understand that, although the Council 
will have full powers of administration, they will be expected to 
exercise these powers under guidance of the [British Resident. 
They will take no step of importance without consulting him; 
they will follow his advice whenever it may be offered. 

‘3..Such are the orders of the Government of India, and, on 
my own part, I beg you will assure His Highness that it will be 
my endeavour to assist in carrying them out in the way I trust 
that may be most conducive to the happiness and benefit of His 
Highness and the State. 

‘I remain, 

‘Yours truely, 
‘(Signed) R. Parry Nisbet.’ 

And now your Excellency can judge what my position at present 
is, and how much I am slighted in the Durbar, my enemies 
staring with pride and triumph into my eyes very often and 
showing all possible contempt. 

My chief enemy, and in the present circumstances enemy of 
the State, who has taken a fancy to become the ruler of the 
Kashmir State, and who envies my position since long time, is, 
I am sorry to say, my own youngest brother. Raja Amar Singh. 
It is only now that I have found him out in his true colours, and 
all doubts as to his ill-motive have been removed. Since the 
very day 1 succeeded to the throne, he caused to set afloat all 
sorts of rumours against me about my incapacity, insanity, 
etc., etc. 

Many a time he was directly caught in conspiring against 
me. He encouraged, pecuniarily and otherwise, people connected 
with the press with the only object of their writing against my 
person, vilifying me, and causing to circulate the worst rumours 
against me. Having convenient access to Europeans, etc., etc., 
and the Residents, to which I never objected, having no suspicion 
regarding his doings, he filled their ears, as often as possible, with 
such black stories about me, directly and indirectly, thinking 
very w’cll that his doings so will, in the long run, set the Govern¬ 
ment of India against me, and he will be proclaimed Ruler of 
Jammu and Kashmir territories in that case. To almost every 
Resident, and specially to Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, he appeared to 
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be the most reliable and intimately connected informant, and all 
should have believed in what he said; and I have every reason to 
believe that all rumours which reached the Government against 
me must have been through this, and this source alone. 

Being disgusted with this unworthy conduct, and having 
ample proofs to silence him in his very face, I twice resolved to 
order him to remove himself to his jagir, and have nothing to do 
in the capital. On both these occasions, being informed of my 
resolution against him, he entered my room, where was no one 
except him and myself, shedding childish tears, throwing his 
turban on my feet, imploring for mercy, promising all good-will 
and hearty loyally for the future, and asking for pardon as my 
dear brother, humblest slave. After all, he was my youngest 
brother, very dear to me, his lovely young face is still liked by 
me, and on both these occasions my blood was naturally warm 
for* him, and I was completely moved by his entreaties, and 
pardoned him after all. To prove to him that my heart was 
quite in sympathy with him-and 1 truely loved him as nay dear 
brother—I, at his request, bestowed upon him the rich jagir of 
Bhadderwa, in exchange to the comparatively poor Bisoli which 
he had got during the time of my late father, and again made him 
Prime Minister of all. But, as was known afterwards, he was 
never slow in conspiring against me, even then. Regaining my 
confidence twice, and knowing I was quite confident and entirely 
at ease from his side, he possessed redoubled power and influence 
in the State, which is natural, and every Slate official was made 
to believe and look upon him as my powerful assistant and ad¬ 
viser. All these advantages he brought in force against me for 
the gain of his one sole object in view above mentioned, and he 
was able enough to create a strong party of his own among rny 
officials, giving them all hopes of future success and prosperity, in 
case they remained faithful only to him and join with him in 
overthrowing me and mine. This promise he has fulfilled now 
in promoting those who joined him, and degrading those, my 
sincerely faithful servants, who stood by me amidst all temp 

tations. • oc 

Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, as soon as he was insiallcd as 

British Resident at my Court. I looked upon him as my safe 

friend and thought that my dilllculties were at an end, because 
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I know him to be one of the sincere friends of my father and 
good supporter to myself. I must also confess that for some 
little time in the beginning he was my sympathiser to some extent, 
but it is very difficult to say what made him entirely change his 
motives towards me and to fall in the very clutches of the very 
same secret and powerful enemy of mine. Raja Amar Singh. 
This sudden change must be as astonishing to all others as it was 
to me, so it is the most difficult task to investigate fully into the 
cause of this sudden change of his policy. 

To overcome such difficulties as 1 was labouring under, at 
the hands of powerful intriguers who were using all sorts of 
influence within and without, I asked for the loan of two well- 
experienced officers from the Gavernment of India to act as my 
councillors, and I must express my deep and heart-felt gratitude 
for the kindness with which the Government of India conceded 
to my request. But excellent men as these were," they also 
changed their former attitude at once as soon as the Resident 
changed his, and I believe that they must have done so naturally, 
as they are more dependent upon the good-will of the Represen¬ 
tative of the British Government, under whose employment they 
have spent almost all their life, and to whom they owe all they 
have got, than myself, whom they are only lent to, so I was soon 
being made powerless. 

At this juncture the brewing plot of the much-talked-of- 
letters, alleged to have been written by me, was brought into 
force. Almost all the rumours about the source from which they 
are purported to have reached the Resident are false, and without 
any foundation whatever. Solely Raja Amar Singh was at the 
bottom of the whole thing. These letters are nothing but most 
daring forgeries, and there was none more daring than my blood 
relation, the Raja Amar Singh. I have every reason to thank 
heartily your Excellency’s Government for considering and 
treating them beneath notice, &c. This news, when it reached 
Jammu, gave much joy to all but to my brother Raja Amar Singh, 
and his party fellows, as, for instance, Sardar Roop Singh, the 
present Governor of Hakim-ilaof Kashmir, Oiwan Janki Prasad, 
his Secretary, ex-Governor of Hakimala, Wazir Shibsaran and 
Diwan Shibsaran, his own Prime Minister, and who has full 
power to do anything in the State, and many others to whom it 
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gave excessive pain. 1 am sure, if the Government of India 
would have required witnesses. Raja Amar Singh had been the 
first to swear against me. He was even ready to accompany 
Colonel Nisbet to Calcutta to complete my disaster for ever. 
When he came to inform me of his intention, made according to 
order of Colonel Nisbet, to leave for Calcutta with the Resident 
at his desire, I questioned him as to what opinion he expressed 
about the letters before the Resident. In reply he admitted to 
have said only that the etymological letters resemble those of the 
Maharaja’s handwriting, but the signatures arc not quite so. 
Being startled and heartily pained at this his reply, I simply told 
him “All right. Raja Amar Singhjcc. You can go to Calcutta 
with the Resident, if you like, but this was not expected from 
you. In your admitted deposition you have left nothing to 
destroy me”. On the other day he, I believe, with the consultation 
of the Resident, decided not to go, and told me—“As your . 
Highness is not favourable to the proposal I won’t go, not to 

displease your Highness”. 

With the information of these letters, and with the full 
confidence and strength of being supported by my own brother and 
his now strong party. Colonel R. Parry Nisbet dashed into my 
room at a fixed time and brought such a great and many-sided 
pressure in all solemnity and seriousness that I was obliged to 
write what was desired, rather demanded by him, in order to 
relieve myself for the moment, having full faith that your Ex¬ 
cellency’s Government will not accept such a one sided view of the 
case, and that full opportunity will be given to me of defending 
myself. I never admitted the genuineness of these letters, and 
even an ordinary sense can find out that I could never write such 
nonsense as the letters are purported to contain. Do I not know 
the dangers of the change of the Government ? Do 1 not under¬ 
stand the value of a peaceful Government presiding over »* “" • 
Do I not not know what security all the Native Princes of India 
now are enjoying from internal and external dangers? Do I not 
understand that my dominions arc most safe under the benign 
British Government ? Do I not understand that what then on 
earth can induce me to correspond with Russia? Who is in RusMa 
to read Dogra Vernacular? H.aving been in possession of hig 
honours and all regards from the British Government, and having 
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got everything from being loyal to it, what more can I expect, 

or aspire to get, from a foreign power, where tyranny and 

despotism are well known to all? As to Dalip Singh (God forbid), 

if he ever happens to come here, who is in a more dangerous 

position to suffer from his wrath? That I would conspire with 

him, is to hit the axe at the very foot of my own existence. About 

the attempt to poison Mr. T. C. Plowden, I think Mr. Plowden 

himself must be the best witness. My administration in those 

days was vested in the Council composed of Diwan Lachman 

Das, President, Raja Ram Singh, Military Member, Raja Amar 

Singh, membrr of all the civil affairs; and let them all 

sincerely say if they know anything about it. Raja Amar Singh, 

who was the chief - adviser and general controller of all 

affairs, and under whose cunning guidance Diwan Lachman Das 

used to act unknowingly, may support this charge —I cannot 

say but none other, not even one single soul in the whole State 

will ever stand a witness to this charge. Moreover, who is the 

fool in the world to commit such base conspiracies to writing ? 

Suppose there was such foul conspiracy on my part, would not 

the whole thing have been managed orally? But I assure your 

Excellency with all sacredness that such an idea never occurred to 

me, in dream even. Although your Excellency’s Government 

treatc the letters as beneath notice, my cruel enemies have 

got the fullest advantage that they expected. They arc now 

full conquerors over my head, and under their feet trample me. 

hat IS my position now? Simply that of a dead body : even 

worse than tha^t, for I am taunted every moment by some sort of 

di^race and di^cgard or other. These inferiors and trairors, 

ho yesterday showed me every respect and bowed down before 

me, pass me now with contemptuous smile, and I constantly bear 

the destruction and degradation of all those, my faithful and 

1 hereditary servants, who stood by me. Of course a dead 

body IS unconscious of all these troubles, of which I am 
unfortunately not. 

In his communication, dated I7th April, 1889 , to Raja 
Amar Singh above quoted in full, the Resident says: “His 

fu’irio "'"•H • Governor-General in Council, after 

tion and the general condi- 

of affairs in the Kashmir State for a long time past, has 
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ordered me to inform His Highness the Maharaja that, fora 
time at least, he will be expected to refrain from all inter¬ 
ference in the administration. He will retain his rank and 
dignity as Chief of the State &c., &c.’' Now, to put it very 
plainly, T have never, up to this time, enjoyed complete in¬ 
dependence of action in State affairs. Under such circumstances 
it has been very cruel indeed to hold me personally responsible 
for any maladministration and to punish me severely as a 
criminal. By the above order of Your Excellency it is plain 
enough to understand that matters have been so represented as 
to prove that only my interference has brought about the State 
of affairs for which the Government of India has been obliged to 
pass such strictures upon me ; whereas the case is quite the 
contrary. The man whose disloyal interference is the chief cause 
of all mismanagement, and who should have been severely 
punished, has got not only scot-free, but has been placed over niy 
head, enjoying perfect satisfaction of having been successful in 
his wicked design. Had there been any other loyal and faith¬ 
ful Prime Minister of mine than Raja Amar Singh, he would 
have been expected to send in a suitable reply to the Resident s 
communication and saved me from the deadly disgrace which I 
have been subjected to; but my brother. Raja Amar Singh, quietly 
submitted to it, and was extremely satisfied to see me thus dis¬ 
graced, as it was really his own hearty intention to sec me so. 

What rank and dignity can 1 retain under such circum¬ 
stances ? My condition is woisc than a deposed ruler, inasmuch 
as he is taken out to some other place where he does not witness 
the most insulting scenes. And as regards the stipend that I 
am allowed at the mercy of the Council and the Resident, such 
is given even to the treacherous enemies of the British, who 
massacred their regiments and arc now imprisoned or kept safe 
as political prisoners in the hills. Certainly, if the alleged letters 
had been proved genuine still no worse fate would ha\c befallen 
me. The present Council, not content with reducing me to such 
a state of distress, have now fallen upon all those who remained 
faithful to me. Not to go into full details, 1 will only say that 
Pandit Mahanandjee, Governor of Jammu, Pandit Zankak. 
Assistant Governor of Kashmir, Pandit Shibkak, ^ Officer o 
Timber Department, Dussoundhiram, an honest Chief Judge of 
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Jammu, and Pandit Paralal, officer of deciding the old balance 
accounts, and many others, have all been dismissed, with ex¬ 
ception of Dussoundhiram, by one stroke of pen, on one plea 
and pretence or other, but really simply because they were sore 
in the eyes of Raja Amar Singh, and did not hear to his illegal 
recommendation and stood on my side. Their places are now 
being filled with such men who are notorious for their show of 

contempt to me. 

If your Excellency really wants to make me responsible for 
the administration of the State (and I am very glad and quite 
ready to take such responsibility over my head), I would ask to 
be made responsible ruler. In spite of what has been represented 
against me about my incapacity, etc., etc., I would ask your 
Excellency to give me a fair trial in order to see what I am capable 
of doing for the furtherance of the interests of the Supreme 
Government and prosperity of my State. From three to five 
years’ time, as I'think it quite sufficient for me to put everything 
into order from the date of holding responsibility, prodded I 
am allowed full strength and independence to choose my own 
councillors and ministers, and British Resident, instead of 
throwing obstacles in my way like Colonel R. Parry' Nisbet, 
supports and strengthens my hands. This just Resident should 
be chosen by the Government of India. I shall always be glad and 
ready to seek his advice and sympathy, but in all matters con¬ 
cerning the Stale, etc., the Resident will have to^consult me 
solely. For the present 1 would like to take Raja Ram Singh, 
Pundit Suraj Kaul, and Pundit Bhag Ram as my councillors 
(and remove Raja Amar Singh to his jagir), with full powers 
to add or diminish any one. If after a fair trial being given to me, 
I do not set everything (excepting the Settlement Department, 
which is under the guidance of Mr. Lawrence, and which will 
not be settled within five years) right, and am found not to rule 
to the satisfaction of the Supreme Government, and my people 
within the prescribed time, yourJ_Excellcncy*s Government is 
at liberty to do anything that may be considered advisable. 
In case this liberty is not allowed to me by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and I have to remain in my present most miserable 
condition, I would most humbly ask your Excellency to sum¬ 
mon me before you—and I will be most happy to obey such 
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summons—and shoot me through the heart with your Excel¬ 
lency’s hands, and thus at once relieve an unfortunate prince from 
unbearable misery, contempt, and disgrace for ever. 

Awaiting your Excellency’s commands, etc. 

P. S. The papers on which I write do not bear my official 
seal, and the reason is that my English Office is in the hands of 
the Prime Minister, Raja Amar Singh. The English clerks have 
been detained by him, by the advice of the Resident, to write for 
me, and thus 1 write in my own handwriting, and do not think it 
advisable to use the scaled papers. I hope your Excellency will 
excuse me for my bad handwriting. The bearer of this petition 
is authorized to answer any inquiries or refer them to me. 

ENCLOSURE 3 in No. 9. 

From His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India to His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Simla, June 28, 1889. 

I have received your Highness’s letter of the 14th May. It 
was brought to Simla by a person, deputed by your Highness for 
that purpose, who appears to have taken advantage of your 
confidence in order to publish in the newspapers part of a confi¬ 
dential document which should have not been made known to 
the public at such a moment. I shall always be glad to hear 
from you should you desire to make me aware of your views, and 
I hope that you will, in future, forward your letters to me by the 
ordinary post, through which they will be safely delivered with¬ 
out the risk of any such indiscretion as that which has taken 
place in the present instance. 

It is satisfactory to me to learn from Your Highness that 
you arc loyally disposed towards the paramount power, and that 
it is your desire to be guided by my advice. I shall give it to 
you frankly, and without any attempt to conceal my thoughts. 

Your Highness has stated in your letter that your conduct 
has lately been completely misrepresented by your secret enemies; 
that Colonel Parry Nisbet, the British Resident in Kashmir, has 
dealt unjustly with you, and that your chief enemy has been your 
youngest brother. Raja Amar Singh. You suggest that the letter 
to Raja Amar Singh, signed and sealed by your Highness on the 
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8th March of this year, was written without due cosidcration, and 
in consequence of pressure put upon you by the Resident; you urge 
.that you have never enjoyed suflicient independence of action in 
regard to the affairs of your State to enable you to give satis¬ 
factory' evidence of your ability as a ruler; you beg that you may 
now be given a further trial, and, with this object, you virtually 
recede from the proposals contained in the letter to Raja Amar 
Singh, of which I have just spoken: and, in conclusion you ex¬ 
press, in the strongest language, your inability to submit patiently 
to the position in which you now find yourself. 

1 must point out to your Highness that the decision of the 
Government of India to relieve you of an active share in the 
Government of your State was arrived at not only in consequence 
of recent events, but of circumstances which must be within your 
Highness’s recollection, and which occurred some time before my 
arrival in this country. During the last years of the administra¬ 
tion of my predecessor, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, ex¬ 
tremely unfavourable reports had been received by the Government 
of India of the manner in which the affairs of Kashmir were 
administered by your Highness. The finances of the State were 
in disorder, a disorder which, there could be little doubt, was 
increased by your own extravagance, while your Highness had 
surrounded yourself by persons of tlie worst reputation, whose 
influence over you had produced the most unfortunate results. 
These complaints, which were made not only by the then Resi¬ 
dent, but also by certain of the Princes and Sardars of the 
Kashmir State, were borne out by papers which were placed in 
the hands of the Government of India. These contained, 
amongst other matters, ample evidence to show that you were 
squandering the resources of your State in most reckless and 
improvident manner, and in the cncouragqmcnt of the most un¬ 
worthy persons. 

At this time the Government of India anxiously considered 
the course which it should adopt in reference to your Highness, 
and its decision was conveyed to you in the kharita of the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, dated the 25th July of last year. 
In this letter Lx)rd Dufferin pointed out to you the impropriety 
of your dismissal of your Prime Minister, Diwan Lachman Dass, 
who had been appointed after cosultation with the Government of 
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India without reference to that Government. He strongly urged 
upon your Highness the necessity of careful investigation of the 
condition of the finances of Kashmir, and of the executive and 
judicial services, and he intimated to you that he was prepared 
to accept, with certain modifications, a scheme which had been 
proposed on behalf of your Highness for the formation of a re¬ 
formed Council, of which you were to be the President. The 
constitution of this Council appeared to Lord Dufferin to be open 
to certain objections, but, in deference to your Highness’s wishes, 
he determined not to press these. He, moreover, expressed his 
readiness to supply you with a certain number of trained native 
officials who might be of assistance to you in strengthening your 
administration. 

About this time, in order to meet your Highness’s wishes, 
advantage was taken of the appointment of Mr. Plowden to ano¬ 
ther post, in order to appoint, as Resident in Kashmir, a gentle¬ 
man well known to you, and regarded by you with feelings of 
friendship and confidence. 

Looking back at these events, it is surely not too much to say 
that the result of the action of the Government of India in 1888 
was to give your Highness, in the fullest sense of the term, a fair 
trial, such as that for wh«ch you now so earnestly ask. I am, 
however, constrained to tell your Highness distinctly that the 
results of that trial appear to have been of a most unsatisfactory 
kind. In the spring of this year my attention was called to the 
documents referred to in your Highness's letter; many of these 
had every appearance of being genuine, and they have, moreover, 
a striking resemblance to those other papers, of which 1 have 
already spoken, and which came into the possession of the 
Government of India at a previous time. Your Highness is 
correct in expressing your belief that the action subsequently 
taken by my Government was not justified merely by the disclo¬ 
sures contained in these letters. Even if the whole of these had 
been unquestionably genuine, 1 could not bring myself to believe 
that they had been written deliberately, or with a full apprecia¬ 
tion of their meaning. There were, however, other circumstances 
which the Government of India could not do otherwise than take 
into consideration. The reports from the new Resident of the 
manner in which your Highness had administered the State had 
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been not less unfavourable than those submitted, from time to 
time, by Mr. Plowden. Notwithstanding the ample resources 
of your State, your treasury was empty; corruption and disorder 
prevailed in every department and every office; your Highness 
was still surrounded by low and unworthy favourites, and the 
continued misgovernment of your State was becoming, every day, 
a more serious source of anxiety. 

This however was not all. A meeting had taken place bet¬ 
ween your Highness and Colonel Parry Nisbct at Jammu on the 
7th March, and upon that occasion your Highness had distinctly 
stated that it was your wish to have no more to do with public 
affairs, and had asked the Resident whether he was prepared to 
assume, in conjunction with a Council, the management of the 
State. You repeated several times to the Resident that you were 
tired of the trouble which had been occasioned to you by official 
affairs, and that you would prefer to go away and to live in peace 
privately. At the termination of the interview you stated that 
you would send your brother, the Prime Minister, Raja Amar 
Singh, to discuss the matter further with Colonel Parry Nisbct, 
and Raja Amar Singh, on the following morning, assured the 
Resident that you had made up your mind to give up interference 
with public affairs during the next few years. A further con¬ 
ference between yourself and the Resident took place on the 
following day. You still adhered to the language which you had 
used on the previous day, only stipulating that the Council was not 
to interfere with your private affairs. In the afternoon the Prime 
Minister brought to Colonel Parry Nisbet your edict constituting 
a Council of State, which was to include an English member, and 
which was to have ‘full and sole pow'crs in all the public depart¬ 
ments of the State for a period of five years*, during which it was 
provided that ‘the Maharaja will not interfere, and will have no 
voice in the administration of the public affairs of the State, but 
he will continue to enjoy the honorary rights and position of 
Maharaja*. This proposal, emanating directly from your High¬ 
ness, could not be treated by my Government otherwise than as 
embodying your deliberate intentions and wishes; nor can I admit 
that you arc now justified in describing'thc edict to which 1 have 
referred as having been hurriedly written under pressure from 
Colonel Parry Nisbct, who, your Highness will remember, through- 
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out these conversations, expressly pointed out to you that it 
would not be practicable for him to undertake the management of 
the State in the manner which you had suggested. 

When your letter to Raja Amar Singh was laid before the 
Government of India, I felt that, in view of the circumstances 
which I have recapitulated, no other course was open to me than 
to accept in substance the proposal which you had made. In so 
doing, however, some important'modifications were made in the 
original scheme. Amongst these I may mention my refusal to take 
advantage of your suggestion that an Englishman should be 
appointed to serve upon the new Gouncilj such a step seemed to 
me to be unnecessary, and I determined not to take it. Again, 
instead of requiring that the new arrangement should last for at 
least five years, it was stipulated that it should continue for a time, 
of which the length .was not specified. 1 may also remind you of 
the consideration shown to your Highness by the stipulation that 
your Highness should receive a suitable income from the State 
revenues, and that your rank and dignity should be reserved to 
you. That this has been done, has been amply proved by the 
respect shown to you by His Excellency the Commander“in*Chlef 
on the occasion of his recent visit to your State. 

What I have written will show to your Highness how it has 
come to pass that the Government of India felt itself obliged to 
introduce these changes for a time into the Government of 
Kashmir. The arrangement was arrived at after careful consi¬ 
deration, and with a full knowledge of facts, of which your 
Highness is well aware. I may add that, by last week’s mail 
from England, 1 have received a letter Trom the Secretary of State 
for India, informing me that Her Majesty’s Government fully 
approve the measures taken by the Government of India in April 
last, and share their conviction that, in the interests of the people 
of Kashmir, and of the ruling family itself, it has become impossi¬ 
ble to leave the control of affairs in your Highness s hands. 

It is idle to contend that all this has been the result of a 
conspiracy against you, in which the Resident, your brother, and 
the olficials of the State, have all had a part. In your letter to 
me you admit that you knew the Resident to be “one of the 
sinUre friends of my father, and a good supporter of myself.” You 
had yourself designated your brother. Raja Amar Singh, towards 
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whom you felt the greatest affection, for the office of Prime 
Minister. The officers lent to you by the Government of India 
were, you tell me, excellent men, and they were supplied to you at 
your own request If, however, I am lo accept the statements now 
made by your Highness, it would be necessary for me to believe 
that Colonel Parry Nisbet, Raja Amar Singh, and the officers 
referred to, must all of them have changed their nature as well as 
their dispositon towards your Highness within a few months. 
All these men were, I believe, ready to be your friends, but they 
have found that your conduct in public and private life was such 
as to render it impossible for them to co-operate cordially with 
you. 

What 1 have said has reference to the past. For the future, 
let me earnestly entreat your Highness to show to the people of 
Kashmir, as well as to the Government of India, by bearing 
in a dignified manner the loss of power which you have sus¬ 
tained, and above all, by not associating yourself with local 
intrigues and conspiracies, or attempts to obstruct the Govern¬ 
ment, that you have not entirely lost the qualities of wise and 
prudent ruler. The settlement announced in Colonel Parry Nisbet’s 
letter of the 17th April to the Prime Minister, is, as I have 
already pointed out to you, not necessarily a permanent one. 
Time will, however, be necessary if the finances of the State 
are to be restored to order, and the results of past maladminis¬ 
tration effectually removed. Until this has been done, the 
present arrangement must certainly remain in force. When these 
good results have been achieved, it may be possible to give 
your Highness a larger share in the control of the public affairs 
of Kashmir, Much would, in such a case, depend upon your 
own conduct in the meanwhile. You cannot, therefore, govern 
yourself too cautiously, or be too careful in selecting your 
associates and confidants. 

1 would also ask you to inform Raja Ram Singh, who has, 
I understand, accompanied your Highness to Jammu, that the 
Government of India cannot regard with indifference his conti¬ 
nued absence from the Council of State. He holds the important 
post of Commander-in-Chief in charge of the Military Depart¬ 
ment, and his failure to attend to the business of this cannot 
do otherwise than produce the most serious results. Unless 
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therefore, he returns shortly to Srinagar and resumes the discharge 
of his duties, it^ will be necessary to make some arrangement 
for the transfer’of those duties to other hands. 

1 will add only one word to what I have said above. Should 
your Highness at any time desire to address me in connection 
with this, or other matters, it will always be agreeable to me to 
iearn your wishes, or your opinions ; and should you, at the 
present time, seek an opportunity of hearing from my own lips 
my views in regard to these questions, I shall at any convenient 
time be ready to receive you and to converse with you in a 
friendly and confidential spirit. 


Enclosure 4 in No, 9 

Preliminary Report of Settlement Operations in Kashmir 
and Jammu by A. Wingate, Esq., C.S., Settlement Officer. 

From A. Wingate, Esq., C.S., Settlement Officer. Kashmir, to His 

Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu. 

)\ y 'j' Srinagar, August 1. 1888. 

Para. 1. History of appointment. 

2. Preliminary arrangements. 

3. Character of former survey. 

4. Rejection of the previous measurement. 

5. System of measurement adopted. 

6. Area measured in first month. 

7. Local Weights and Measures. 

8. Forms of Settlement Records. 

9. Details of Establishment. 

10. Details of Expenditure. 

11. Budget estimate of current season. 

12. Remarks on the above. 

13. Estimated cost of measuring the Kashmir 
Valley. 

14. Probable maximum area of Kashmir Valley. 

15. Probable minimum area of Kashmir Valley. 

16. Probable area of measurement. 

17. Probable average out-turn per measurer. 

18. Probable out-turn and work each season. 

19. Estimated cost of the settlement. 


t 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

>9 
9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

» 9 

99 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 
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„ 20.&21. Classification of lands. 

,, 22. Remarks on the grouping of villages. 

,, 23. Difficulty of ascertaining current rales of assess¬ 

ment. 

,, 24. Crop experiments. 

„ 25. Rice cultivation. 

,, 26. Famines, etc.—Variations in the season affect the 

harvest ; for example, a wet spring would injure the young crop, 
or insufficient snows would diminish the water supply, but 
famine appears only to^be caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reaping, and fortunately this is a rare 
occurrence. It is, however, always important that the shall crop 
should be cut and garnered with the utmost expedition, and any 
revenue system which tends to delay that operation must in 
critical season seriously aggravate^the disaster. The rabi crops 
not infrequently suffer from insufficient spring showers, but, 
from a famine standpoint,'wheat, barley, and the like arc of little 
importance, and therefore in the following history of the seasons 
only those calamities arc noticed which seriously affect the 
population :— 


yi. D. 

Samwat 

1815 

1872 

1824 

1881 \ 

1828 

1885 J 

1831 

1888 ) 

to 

to \ 

1833 

1890 J 

1835 

1892 

1838 

1895 

1842 

1899 ) 

or 

or [ 

1843 

1900 1 

1857 

1914 

1859 

1916 "1 


to [ 

1860 

1917 J 

1865 

1922 

1869 

1926 


Population estimated at 8,00,000. 

Severe earthquake, followed by cholera. 

Severe famine, caused by heavy rain in the autumn. 

Population estimated at 200000. 

Floods. ~ 

Cholera. j 

Ditto. 

Scarcity owing to short water-supply. 

Floods. 

-do- 

I 07 >- 
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1871 

1928 

Floods 

1872 

1929 

Cholera 

1873 

1930 

Population estimated at 5,00,000, 

1875 

1932 

Poor harvest. 

1877 

to 

1879 

1934'] 
to y 
1936 J 

Severe famine, caused by heavy rain from the 

end of September, 1877, followed by cholera. 

1879 

1936 

Good rich harvest. 

1880 

1937 

Very good -do- 

1881 

1938 

Good harvest. 

1882 

1939 

Good -do- 

1883 

1940 

Poor -do-, too little rain. 

1884 

1941 

Very good harvest. 

1885 

1942 y 

Poor harvest, spring rains too heavy and 
sowings retarded. Severe earthquake. 

1886 

w 

1943 

Fairly good harvest. 

1887 

1944 

Good Harnest 

Population estimated at 

3,00,000 to 4,00,000. 

Para 

27. 

Decrease of population (See P. 141) 

» * 

28. 

Chronic Scarcity of Food. (See P. 148) 

y y 

29. 

Profits on the sale of Cleaned Rice. 

y y 

30. 

System of Revenue Collection under the Sikhs.— 


Coming now to the mode of collecting the shali and the 
revenue generally. I premise that my remarks arc based on 
inquiries made in two tchsils only. The tehsils of Phak and 
Lai are called cash-assessed, and that was one of the reasons 
why I commenced there. X undcr the Sikhs.the State too k a half¬ 
share of kharif crop, anu Tn addition four traks per~kharwar, 
and on account of the rice straw and the vegetable-produce of the 
“ Sagasar *’ plots, the whole of which were kept by the Asami 
and were supposed to be free of assessment. Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, 
was added to the total. The patwari and kanungo got i a trak 
per kharwar between them. Inferior village servants got some¬ 
thing. Nazarana was levied four times a year, and **TamboP' 
(about two per cent.) was taken on occasions of marriages in the 
ruler's family, etc., etc. The villagers had also to feed the State 
watchers of the grain, called *'ShakdaP\ Non-resident cultivators 
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paid a little less, and Pandits and Pirzadas only paid two extra traks 
instead of four. For the rabi and kimiti crops all classes of culti¬ 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half-share, three 
traks per kharwar were taken under the names of extra cesses. 
The **kimiti** crops appear to be those that have always had a 
money-value and are til-gogal, sarson, tobacco, cotton, linseed, 
saffron and the like. The distinction is said to date back to the 
time of Todar Mai, and for these crops money was always 
required, the assessment being calculated in rupees after division 
of the produce and the produce being returned to the cultivator. 
For other crops, whether kharif or rabi, the collection might be 
in kind, or the villages might be farmed out. But I can find no 
trace so far of any crop rates. Walnut oil, fruit trees, and honey 
have also always been taxed. Under the above the State share 
was not less than three-fifths of the gross produce, and what the 
cultivator actually retained was certainly less than two-fifths and 
probably only about one-third. The abundance of fruits, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area, and forest produce, enabled 
the cultivators to live, but an assessment so heavy as this would 
extinguish all rights in land, would render land valueless, and would 
reduce population forcibly confined within the valley to the 
condition of tenants-at-will. 

Para. 31.—Effects of a Crushing Assessment. Accordingly, we find 
that pressure has from time to time been exercised to keep the land 
in cultivation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators 

naturally a fine race—been reduced that I have been told by the 
highest and most trusted officials in Srinagar that the Kashmiri 
cannot be trusted with shali because he would eat the whole 
of it, that he will not plough unless the tehsildar gives him the 
seed and makes him, and that without this fostering care of 
Government he would become extinct. The truth being that he 
has been pressed down to the condition of a coolie cultivating 
at subsistence allowance the State property. The Kashmiris arc 
called cowardly, because they have lost the rights belonging to 
the peasantry elsewhere and tamely submit to be driven like 
sheep before a sepoy. But it is useless to expect that a small 
population forming an isolated state that looked only to its hills 
for protection could withstand powerful neighbours like Afghans 
or Sikhs, or that so distant and inaccessible a province would 
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not be ruthlessly ground down under the endless succession 
of governors that have enriched themselves in this valley. The 
Kashmiri is strong and hardworking, but his spirit is dormant ; 
and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes 

necessary, but which a short-sighted policy considers gluttonous ; 
and consequently he is being closer pressed every harvest. 

With fair treatment the peasantry would make a great advance 
in numbers and in prosperity ; and if their claim to considera¬ 
tion, which I am now advancing^ is met, the happy days when 
Zain-ul-abdin passed his jubilee among a contented people may 
be repeated. If that claim is denied, the State, as 1 shall presently 
show, will soon have no land left to legislate for and will have to 
beg for its revenue from its present servants. These servants 
forsec that a land settlement must come some day, and 
meanwhile they are buying up or otherwise getting possession 
of the land, and to secure a little temporary rest the cultivators 
are only too ready to take shelter behind any sufficiently in¬ 
fluential pandit. -- 

Para. 32. — Revenue Management since A. D. 1846.—Since 
the times of the Sikhs, the pressure has been undoubtedly relaxed; 
but it must still be pretty severe when cultivators arc found ready 
to sell whole villages for no other equivalent than the protection 
of a powerful name. Many of the MukaddamSy or heads of the 
villages, are very intelligent, but when it comes to seeing their 
children stinted of food, with hearts sickened by deferred hope, 
they sign away fatuitously day by day such rights as they possess. 
During Maharaja Golab Singh's rule (A. D. 18-16 to 1857) the 
Sikh procedure w as followed but some slight relaxations were made 
in favour of land newly cultivated, for large areas were lying 
waste. His Highness w as fond of horses, and a number of grass- 
raklis were reserved from cultivation. Under Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh, circles of villages were annually farmed out to contractors 
called kardars. About 1865 [S. 1922] the extra traks per kherwar 
were reduced for all Pandits and Pirzadas for a time to only one 
trak. From about 1869 (S. 1926) the practice of contracting with 
the Mukaddams or with the Zemindars gradually established it¬ 
self in place of the farming system, and only two extra traks 
came to be levied instead of four. In 1873-4 (S. 1930-31) the 
village contracts seem to have been divided up into **asamiwar 
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khe\vats^\ or cultivators' accounts, and either produce or cash 
was taken from each man. In 1875 (S. 1932) the harvest was a 
bad one, and the State took two shares of the produce and left 
one only to the cultivators. Next year fresh contracts were 
entered into either with Mukaddams, Kardars, or cultivators, and 
two traks per kharwar were again added to the assessment, be¬ 
sides an aggregate tax of Rs. 9-12-0 per cent., if paid in cash, or 
9 kharwars 12 traks per 100 kharwars. if paid in kind. This tax 
included a number of items, such as support of the place-temple, 
the abolished kanungo’s share and so on. In 1877 (S. 1934) the 
scarcity began and the new contracts broke down, and so the 
State collected in kind only; and this practically continued till 
1880 (S. 1937) when a new **asami\var kitewat'* was made, based 
upon previous years' collections, as estimated in cash, but pay¬ 
able cither in produce or cash as the cultivator was able. This 
khewat or cash settlement is supposed still to be valid, but after 
the good harvests of S. 1937 and 1938 the settlement was 
thought to have been too easy, and so it was raised by Rs. 8-9-0 
per cent., the chief item of the increment being Rs. 6-13 0 
for a pony tax, which might be paid in ponies instead of money, 
and in place of the Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, formerly levied for 
fodder, the cultivators were required to give five kurus of rice 
straw per 100 threshed. This settlement includes all cesses c.xccpt 
the ^Uambor and '^nazarana'\ In 1885 (S, 1942) the Rs.8-9-0 
per cent., tax was remitted, and so now the ^^k/iewat" of S. 1937 
is supposed to have been reverted to, with the exception of the 
five of rice straw, which are still taken. In 1886 (S.1943) 

one seer per kharwar, formerly payable to the zillahdars, was 
made payable to the State, who appointed paid chowkidars. If 
this revenue history is not very correct, it must be remembered 
that access to the revenue records has been denied me. 

Para.33—The so-callcd Cash Settlement of 1880. 

»» Hap-hazard way in which the Settlement was 

immediately increased.— To find out the mechanism of the wind¬ 
ing-up process would be tedious if not impossible, but as an 
example I cite another village. In S. 1937 the “^/;euv 7 /” was 
fixed at Rs. 617-12-0. In S. 1939, when the villages were practically 
going by auctions*, a bidder olTcred Rs. 107-4-0 increase, 
N. B, For a cr example, s-ec Asharn village, para. 47. 
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and this village was knocked down* to him at Rs.725 per 
annum. 


To this extra taxes, namely 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Dharmarth 

3 

10 

0 

Shafakhana 

7 

4 

0 

Nazarana 

0 

14 

6 

Palace Temple 

0 

14 

6 

Pony-tax 

69 

5 

0 

Tambol 

2 

0 

0 

• 


84 

0 


Outstanding balance 

1 

2 

0 

Total 

85 

2“ 

0 


were added, making the total Rs.810-2-0 for S.1941. In S. 1942 
the extra taxes were remitted, as already stated, and so the 
account stands — 

Assessment 725 0 0^ 

Add for cotton supplied for spinning 
and weaving soldiers* clothing — 

2 Kharwars at Rs. 14 = Rs. 28 {-a 
fine of Rs. 4 for failing to 
supply the clothing 

within the year. 32 0 0 

Outstanding balance . 39 0 0 

Total. 796 3 0 

For S. 1943 the assessment isRs.725, and with outstanding 
balance the total is Rs. 741-11-9. 

These are the village accounts showing collections. The tchsil 
accounts showing demands, give for S. 1941 Rs. 787, for S. 1942 
Rs. 752. and for S. 1943 Rs. 733. It is difficult to deduce from 
accounts such as these what proportion of the gross produce the 
State takes, and more diffieult still to find out what a village 
really docs pay, as I have now to show. I enter into this detail 
because it is absolutely necessary it should be understood that 
any intelligible comparison between the results of the proposed 
settlement and cither the previous khewat or the present demand, 
or the actual collections, will be impossible. 

Para. 35—How the Revenue is Collected.—It might be thought 
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actual collections could be compared with the results of the settle¬ 
ment, but the custom of applying arbitrary prices to the portion 

of the revenue collected in kind, and which forms a large percent¬ 
age of the whole, and the want of certainty either as to the pro¬ 
portion collected in kind or as to the share of each crop which is 
taken to make up that proportion, will effectually prevent any 
comparison with anything whatsoever. The khewat, or so-called 
cash settlement, so far from being a boon to the people, has been 
used as a means for getting rid of the restrictions which are im¬ 
posed by a division of produce, and is accordingly equally 
detested by the villagers. This is how it is worked. An order is 
annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain 
quantity, say. nine lakhs of kharwars of shali, the demand be¬ 
ing based upon the general aspect of the ripening crop, and pitch¬ 
ed 20 to 30 per cent, above what there is a likelihood of getting. 

• Each tehsildar is then informed of the amount he is expected to 
contribute to this total. He finds this amount, converted at Rs. 2 
chilki (Rs. 1^ imperial) per kharwar, comes to, say, 10 annas 
in the rupee of his total revenue. He accordingly gives instruc¬ 
tions to collect so many kharwars from each village, the total 
collections coming up to the amount named from headquarters, 
or probably rather more, but varying from 16 annas to nothing, 
according to the amount of shall he thinks can be secured from 
any particular village. As soon as the villagers learn they have 
to pay their khewaty say, 10 annas in shall, two annas in cotton, 
mung etc., and four annas in cash, bargaining and bribery begin; 
the village, if a fairly well-to-do one, eventually securing enough 
shall to live upon; if a poor one, having to look forward to some 
other means of eking out a livelihood for the winter. 

Perhaps an instance will make the system clearer. It is a 
village I happened to examine; the accounts are for the year 
S. 1939, and the rupees are chllkl, or worth 10 annas each. 


Amount demanded 


Amount Collected. 


In cash 
In kind 


Rs.384-7-3 In cash ,, Rs.369-10-9 

kh. 191-6J In kind ,, kh.182-2-0 


of the division of the demand into “cash” and 
kind merely signifies that there must be so much shall or 
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makki. and that for the rest collections may be in cash or in any 
other produce. In the following details gross produce is shown 
for most things in 16-trak kharwars, and the Government share in 
15-trak kharwars :— 


Details Of Collections 
Rabi Ilarvesty Rs.209-2-6. 


Gross Produce 

Government 

Share 

Standard price 
per kharwar. 

Assessment. 

kh. I'rk. 

kh. Trk. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Jaw'.79 0 

42 0 

2 1 3 

88 

10 

0 

Wheat ... 43 0 

23 6 

5 2 6 

120 

8 

6 



Total 

209 

2 

6 


Kimiti Harvest^ Rs. 108-8*3 


Gross produce. 
Kh. Trak 

Govern¬ 
ment share. 

’ i 

Standard price 
per kharwar. 

1 

^ Assessment. 

Alsi 13 

10 

6 13 

8 0 

0 

54 

13 

3 

Kapas 7 

2 

3 

14 0 

0 

49 

14 

WM 

Mung 0 

1.4* 

0 

7 14 

0 

3 

13 




1 



Total 108 

8 

3 



Add Akrot Tel (Walnut 

oil) 






14 manwalas 

• • • 

7 

10 

6 



Grand Total 

{cash) 

• • • 

325 

5 

“3 


Khar if Harvest 

Shali 305 Sk 152 12i 

Makki 26 3i 10 7J 

a.i 2-5lh Division. 

Total = 163 4 

10 14 


Add extra 
Grand Total'-Zi/;. 


1 74 2 in kind. 



PART THREE 
Extra Items, 

Rasadat (for Sagazar plots, etc.) 
Contributions to pay of tehsil establishment 
Fodder, &c. 

Add cash 


Add taxes at Rs. 9-12-0 per cent. 

Total 


Thus we have Rs.369-10-9 set down as collected in cash, but 
which may have been paid partly in kind, and 174 kharwars 2 
traks compulsorily levied in kind, which, at the standard price 
of Rs. 2 per kharwar, would amount to Rs. 348-4-0. This 
account would show that the total collections were valued at 
Rs. 717-14-9. 

The tehsil accounts state the demand was Rs. 699. This 
village rose from Rs. 449 in S. 1937, the year of the khewat. In 
S. 1940 and 1941 there was a further increase to Rs. 758, and 
notwithstanding the remission of taxes in S. 1942, the demand 
still is over Rs. 700. If it is asked why the district officers 
should maintain complicated weighments and accounts when the 
cash demand has been fixed at, say, Rs. 700 and they might 
take Rs. 350 in cash and 175 kharwars in shah\ the answer 
is that no one can tell me. 

Para. 36—Fixed prices for produce enable a Tchsildar to 
manipulate the incident of the Assessment. 

Para. 37—Why the price of shall is fixed so low. 

Para. 38—How Cotton is dealt with. 

Para. 39 — Cost of Transport to Srinagar is borne by the 
Villagers. 

Para. 40 — Introduction of Landlord class. 

,, 41 — Chakdars. 

,, 42—Mukarriders. 

,, 43—Evasion of conditions on which Land was granted. 

,, 44 — Instances of Lands held in excess of the Grants. 

,, 45—Chakdars ousting the old cultivators. 

,, 46 —Clandestine possession of Villages. 
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Rs. A P 
5-0-0 
3-8-0 
3-0-0 
11-8-9 

325-5-3 as above 

336-13-3 
32-13j-6 
369-10-9 
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>> 47 Instances of Villages ruined by Over-assessment. 

»» 48 The Law Improvement Department. 

„ 49 How Proprietary Titles are manufactured. 

„ 50-Impossibility of annihilating all rights in land. 

„ 51—Official utterance differs from official practice. 

». 52 Proposals for dealing with the Land. 


»» with regard to Cultivators. 

»» »» Chakdars, &c. 

*» »» Waste Lands. 

56—Importance of regulating the distribution of water 

for irrigation. 


j p 


y y 


y y 


„ 57-Self-preservation requires that the Durbar should 

confer rights upon the peasantry. 

Para. 58 Serious opposition anticipated, 

»> —Outstanding Balances. 

,, 60 Forced Labour.—Another matter urgently de¬ 

manding attention is the manner in which begar^ov forced labour,* 
IS managed. I am not prepared to say that it can be got rid 
of all at once. For example, for the Gilgit-expedition-transport 
resort to compulsion is probably necessary. But, were your 
Highness aware of how orders are carried out, many abuses 
might cease. At present chakdars* lands, jagir and other speci¬ 
ally assigned villages, villages secretly bought or in possession 
of officials or influential persons, are all exempt, I rode 
through a particularly nice village with a little bazaar, and the 
women and children looking to the trained observer in many 
little ways belter off than the average. I said this village is doing 
very well, but was answered at once it belongs to so and so, 
mentioning a w'ell-known official. No coolie can be seized in 
villages so protected, and that is one of the main reasons that 
the khalsa cultivators seek to transfer themselves to some nearer 
shelter. Consequently the whole burden of providing coolies 
falls upon the khalsa villagce and mostly on those too small 
and poor to attract anybody's care. Further, the way of collect¬ 
ing coolies occasions more discontent than is necessary. A 
requisition is made, say, for 500 coolies. The tehsildar doubles 
the number. His emissaries quardruple it, and, so a village 
that ought to supply, perhaps, five coolies, is asked for twenty. 
Fifteen men have to buy themselves off. It is notorious that 
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this year large sums have been illegitimately collected in 
this way, to the prejudice of the good name of the 
Darbar. Just as I ventured to recommend that the amount of 
shali to be taken from each village should be flxed once for all 
and published, so 1 would suggest that one coolie per so many 
rupees of assessment be required to be furnished by each 
village. A roll would then be made showing how many coolies 
each village ought to furnish, and this simple expedient would 
in a great measure stop the oppression and bribery now going on. 
Eventually, in the Settlerrjent Rules, I should propose to define 
for what purposes and to what extent, and by whose orders, 
begar, or forced labour, may be required, and to regulate 
its remuneration. At present an order to collect coolies sends 
most of the able-bodied population of a tehsil into hiding 
for a week or two, to the great detriment of agricultural opera¬ 
tions, and a settlement could not exist side by side with such 
disorganization of revenue-paying facilities. 

JAMMU 

Para. 61—Depredations of Game animals. 

,, 62—Out-turn of Work. 

,, 63—Classification of Lands and Soils. 

,, 64— -do- 

,, 65—Difficulty of getting information. 

,, 66—Land Tenure. 

,, 67—Previous Settlements. 

,, 68 — Obstacles to increased Cultivation. 

,, 69—Necessity of reorganizing the rights of Proprietors. 

,, 70—Proposals for dealing with Cultivators. 

,, 71—I have now laid before your Highness my pro¬ 

posals dealing with the land in Kashmir and Jammu. Should 
these proposals meet with approval they will be embodied in a 
Code of Settlement regulations and submitted for final sanction 
before the introduction of the settlement in the first tchsils. 
My account of what is in progress under your Highness's autho¬ 
rity, but against your Highness’s interests, has been long because 
I stand alone, and my mere assertion that the State treasury 
was being depleted, and the poor were being turned out of 
their lands, and the staple food of the people had become a 
monopoly of the officials, would not be believed. 1 appeal to 
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Your Highness with some confidence, because I have been im¬ 
pressed during my interviews with the belief that Your Highness 
has a ready sympathy for the poor, a keen interest in land 
questions, and a determination to protect the cultivators against 
the officials. But my heart fails me when I think that there 
is no one among those who sourround Your Highness from 
whom I can venture to hope for a word in support of my 
prayer, that one and all will use every argument to persuade 
Your Highness that my proposals will be detrimental to the tradi¬ 
tions, the policy, or the dignity of the State ; that they arc 
impossible, and that neither the rice nor the land ought to be 
trusted out of official custody. I remember how carefully 
Your Higliness had been prepared to be firm on two points, 
one, that the “//aA: malikana" or proprietorship of the land 
in Kashmir, belonged to the Maharaja, and second, that no 
settlement should be announced till the whole country was 
measured and ready for settlement on one day or the Govern¬ 
ment could not be responsible for the rice supply. I remember 
also with what cordial approval Your Highness’s remarks on 
these points were invariably received by the high officials present. 
The first position, they well knew, secured to them the power 
of terrorizing over the defenceless cultivators, and, continuing 
their methods of acquiring the proprietorship of the lands for 
themselves. And the second position would keep my depart¬ 
ment from interfering with these practices for years, and as the 
first papers would grow obsolete before the last were prepared, 
they knew, that if that condition could only be maintained, 
the settlement would never come at all. Your Highness, how¬ 
ever, was soon convinced that to indefinitely postpone the 
settlement, however desirable from the point of view of the 
officials, was a serious danger, and I have since been urged to 
prepare tehsils for settlement as soon as possible. But the 
first position is still preserved, and, though Your Highness has 
listened with patience, I cannot hope 1 have prevailed. Yet, 
unless the cultivators are guaranteed possession of the lands they 
till, a cash, or partly cash and partly shali, selllemcnt is 
impossible. If the cultivators arc to work hard, pay punctually, 
and keep the treasury fuller than it has ever been before, they 
must not be the hopeless, discontented, depressed class they are 
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now. The State cannot expect to get everything and give nothing. 
And behind a strong contented peasantry there must be 
persons ready to lay out capital when necessary. But who will 
lend money to a cultivator who may be turned out of his fields 
any day ? Your Highness may think an order not to turn 
anybody out would suffice. It would be useless when the culti¬ 
vators themselves are ready to transfer all and any rigiits they 
have, to accept any position, any field, so long as they get some 
shelter, and the officials arc eager by every device known to 
educated and clever men in a position of untrammelled power, 
and all working with one object, to convert themselves into 
proprietors, to manufacture prescriptive rights to intervene 
between the State and the cultivator, to finally arrive at the 
coveted end when the pandits shall be landlords, the cultivators 
tenants-at-will, or, rather, coolies who cannot escape, and 
the State demand limited to a nominal sum per kharwar which 
lapse of time and ingenious interlarding of words will combine 
to Uiakc permanent. 

Para. 72—Possibility of Leases. 

»» 73—Renewed Obstructions. 

»» 74—A reason why we arc objectionable. 

List of Zillahs and Tehsils in the Kashmir Valley in 1887. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, July 3 

(Specially Reported by the Hansard Staff and Revised 

by the Speakers) 

Mr. Bradlaugh said : I beg to ask leave to move the 
adjournment of the House for the purpose of discussing *‘a 
definite matter of urgent public importance,” viz., the taking 
away by the Government of India from the Maharaja of Kashmir 
the Government of his State and part of his revenues whilst 
refusing to allow any judicial or Parliamentary enquiry into the 
grounds for such action against a great faudatory prince. 

The SPIZAKLR having appealed to the House, and consi¬ 
derably over forty members having risen in their places. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said : 1 am obliged to move the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House, because it is the only possible way in which 
any appeal for the Maharaja of Kashmir can be submitted to 
Parliament. The Government of India have deprived this 
chief of his authority and of his property under cover of allega¬ 
tions which arc emphatically denied by the Maharaja himself. 
The Maharaja, as I shall show, has applied for a trial in India. 
The Secretary of State here has been asked to sanction 
an enquiry, and has refused ; the leader of the House has been 
asked to appoint a Select Committee of enquiry, and has also 
refused ; so that neither judicial nor Parliamentary nor Govern¬ 
mental enquiry is being allowed, although this gentleman has been 
subjected to penalties which in the case of the meanest person 
in this country would entitle him to have the accusations 
brought before some tribunal and witnesses against him heard. 
There is no other manner of bringing this matter before the 
House than by moving the adjournment. Though 1 can under¬ 
stand that hon. gentlemen opposite may think it unfair that 
the adjournment should be moved, they must remember that on 
Indian matters 1 have always shown the greatest consideration 
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to the Government ; so much so that at the beginning of this 
Session I did not avail myself, as I might have done, of my 
right to move an amendment to the Address, and I only now 
make a motion for the adjournment because there are no Esti¬ 
mates in Supply in which, as in any case affecting any other 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, a question of grievance 
may be raised. It is either in the manner I am raising it 
to-night that this grievance must be submitted, or not at all. 
Now on May 14th of last year—that is more than twelve months 
ago—the Maharaja himself asked the Government of India for 
a fair trial. I will read to the House presently the touching 
words in which that appeal for a fair trial was met. From then 
till now, except in a despatch from which it will be my duty 
to quote, no kind of answ'er has been made to appeal, and the 
Maharaja has been condemned unheard. I should have pressed 
this claim for inquiry twelve months ago, but there were then 
no papers before the House. It would have been open for the 
Government to say in the fashion in which rumour has said 
that this unfortunate gentleman had been guilty of crime or was 
suffering the consequences of vice, because these suggestions 
could be found embodied in official despatches to which I shall 
refer, and that there was, therefore, a lack of duty in bringing 
the matter before the House until the Government had put 
before it the statements on which they rely. Although this un¬ 
fortunate gentleman was deprived of his authority and his 
property at the beginning of last year, the presentation of papers 
has been delayed until last week. They have been repeatedly 
pressed for by myself and other members. Until the 
Government had put their case on the table, any one would 
have been at a great disadvantage in submitting to this House 
^y matter for its decision. I do not propose to ask the 
ouse, in the division I shall challenge, to express any other 
opinion on the facts I shall submit than that when such a penalty 
IS enforced against a prince with whom we have a treaty—who 
as recently been regarded as being in the position of a feudatory 
prmcc-the man so dealt with is entitled to that which any 

other subject of Her Majesty, if he be a subject of Her Majesty. 

IS en I e to, viz., a fair trial before condemnation. The Under 
ccrc ary must not shelter himself under considerations of State. 
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c'onsidcriitions of Stcitc cQn justify the Governinent of IndiE 
in depriving one man of his authority and property unheard, there 
is no protection for any one, be he prince or peasant, throughout 
the whole of our Asiatic dominions. The other day the question 
was stated as simply as possible in the language of the right hon. 
gentleman the Under Secretary for India (Sir J. Gorst) in answer 
to a question put by myself. The right hon. gentleman said, “The 
action of the Government in Kashmir has been based, not upon 
grave personal charges made against the Maharaja.'’ I w'ould ask 
the House to remember that, because this man’s character has 
been rumoured away and lied away with the help of forged letters 
during the last year and a-half—forged letters used as instruments 
of political w’arfare—letters, the authenticity of which has been 
denied by the Maharaja, letters which have never been produced 
in his presence and which yet the Government have the face to 
refer to in their worst fashion in one of the despatches I shall read 
to the House. 1 shall be relieved from any question as to the 
personal conduct of the Maharaja. He may be good or bad. I 
do not care what he is—he is entitled to justice. If he has been 
criminal let him be condemned and punished, but do not rob 
him under cover of a criminality which you dare not bring in 
evidence against him, and as to which you w'ill allow no inquiry 
cither in India or here. The right hon. gentleman the Under 
Secretary said the action of the Government was based upon the 
long-continued misgovernment of Kashmir. Well, this unfortunate 
gentleman has only been the ruler of Kashmir for about five years, 
and 1 will quote, to within a few months of the time he was 
dispossessed, the testimony of the Government itself that mis¬ 
government did not exist as far as it was in his power to help it. 

1 cannot conceive—I should not be justified in saying before you, 
Sir, anything more impudent—but I can conceive nothing more 
cool than the audacity of ihe confidence that this House would be 
imposed upon by the statement of the right hon. gentleman the 
Under Secretary that there had been long-continued misgovernment 
in Ireland such as justified the dethronement of this man. Mis¬ 
government must be made up of something. You may shadow a 
man, put him unjustly in prison, or take away his property. None 
of these things arc alleged against this unfortunate gentleman. 
Well, the right hon. gentleman went on to say that the Government 
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of India have never attached any importance to certain treason¬ 
able and criminal correspondence attributed to the Maharaja. 
It would have been as well not to have so described the character 
of the correspondence if no importance was attached to it. Why 
suggest that it was criminal and treasonable if it was not true, 
as it was not, that he was responsible for it? I do not suggest 
that the right hon. gentleman has made an inaccurate statement, 
but I do say he has been ignorant of the facts. I will read the 
evidence giv.en by the Viceroy himself with regard to this corres¬ 
pondence which the right hon. gentleman dare not lay before 
this House, which he dare not put in print, but on which the 
emissaries of the Government have lied away the Maharaja’s 
character during the last year and a-half. I will dispose of this 
point at once, because fortunately we have the papers on the 
Table and are able now to deal with them. So far from its being 
true that the Government have never attached the smallest import¬ 
ance to the correspondence, the Viceroy himself says the Govern¬ 
ment were justified “not merely by the disclosure of these letters'*— 
so that they consider themselves in part justified by them (Sir J. 
Gorst indicated dissent). The right hon. gentleman shakes his 
head. It is the Viceroy’s head that should be shaken here. I 
admit that the right hon. gentleman dare not rely on the letters. 
I admit the right hon. gentleman has too much good sense to use 
in justification of the position assumed by the Government letters 
which the man himself declares to be forgeries and which the 
Government have never dared to produce to his face. But in a 
long despatch, dated “Simla, June 26lh, 1889'* I say the Viceroy 
did say these letters were amongst the things on which the Govern¬ 
ment acted in condemning this unfortunate gentleman. What 
did the Maharaja himself say about these letters? In a letter, 
which unfortunately time will not permit me to read fully to the 
House, he made a plea for justice first to the Government of India, 
and then through the Government to the English Parliament. He 
said, “these letters are nothing but most daring forgeries'*; and 
he suggests that one of the forgers, if not the only forger, is his 
brother, whom the Government of India has placed in the posi-. 
tion of authority of which they have deprived this unfortunate 
gentleman himself. My allegation will be that it was on those 
letters—for the papers disclosed nothing else, and further 
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negatives evrything else—that this action of the Government was 
based. (Sir J. Gorst again expressed dissent.) The right hon. 
gentleman shakes his head, but I have read the papers, which he 
evidently has not done himself, and I shall read extracts to the 
House to show that I am within the mark in every statement of 
this kind I make. Why did the Government of India, twelve 
months ago, say they didjnot merely act on these letters ? What 
did that phrase mean if they did not act on them at all ? Have the 
Government since discovered they are forgeries? If so, as they are 
part of the case on which misgovernment and criminality arc 
alleged against this unfortunate gentleman, the whole story of 
it docs now fall to the ground, at any rate rests on other matters, 
with reference to which this man demands to be put on his trial, 
and as to which no evidence has been offered. Lord Gross, speak¬ 
ing last year at Sheffield, used words a little stronger than, if I 
may be allowed to say so, not quite so skilful as the euphemistic 
language of the First Lord to-night, and of the right hon. gentle¬ 
man the Under Secretary last week. He said “We did interfere 
in the matter of the Kashmir, and why? Because the people of 
Kashmir were so ground down by the tyranny and misgovern¬ 
ment of the Maharaja that we were bound as the paramount 
power to interfere for the protection of the interests of the inhabi¬ 
tants”. Where in these papers is there one- instance of this 
grinding down? If you want to steal Kashmir, as unfortunately 
we have stolen State after State in India and other parts of the 
world, then say so at once, and at least have the merit of honest 
thieves; don't be hypocritical, by saying you set-up self-govern¬ 
ment where self-government has no real existence. Fortunately 
the history is not too long, so far it effects this unfortunate 
man, I will deal with it as briefly as it is possible to do. The 
history of Kashmir, for the purpose of to-night's discussion, 
began with the Treaty of 1846, with the grandfather of the gentle¬ 
man whose cause I am pleading. Then for a considcrabla monc>^ 
payment, recorded in the third section of the Treaty, the Britis 
Government transferred and made over for ever, in independent 
possession, to Maharaja Golab Singh and the heirs male of his 
body, the territory which includes Kashmir and Jammu. This is 
not a case of an ordinary feudatory State. So little is it regar 
cd as a feudatory State that in the statistical abstract of this very 
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year you have the evidence of its non-inclusion up to 1881 amongst 
the feudatory States, and there was never anything to suggest that 
we had a right or duty to send a Resident there until 1885, on the 
death of the father of the present Maharaja. I won’t trouble the 
House with what passed until a few days before the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of the present chief. The Maharaja Golab 
Singh, with whom the Treaty of the 16th of March, 1846, was 
made, was succeeded by his son about the time of the Indian 
Mutiny; and Lord Canning, in an official document, gave Maha¬ 
raja Runbir Singh, who had succeeded Golab Singh, in 1857, the 
Sanad of adoption, which provided that in case of failure of 
issue he and his successors would be competent to adopt an heir 
and thus perpetuate the line. This was given on the ground of 
the great service rendered by the Maharaja during the Mutiny. 
The Maharaja Runbir Singh was ill in 1884, and I am afraid that 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Jingoism was specially 
paramount in the making of great military frontiers and things of 
that kind, we looked with longing eyes upon the property of 
others, and were disposed to ignore any sense of justice in our 
dealings with them. It was then said that Runbir Singh had mis¬ 
governed his country. If he had, it was a matter with which, 
except as being by treaty tlie paramount power, in which case 
we might have made remonstrance, we had nothing whatever to 
do. But, as a matter of fact, we made no remonstrance to 
him. The Under Secretary of State dissents. Then why is 
it not in the papers ? The papers began in 1884 with a 
despatch relating to the alleged misgovernment during the time 
of the present Maharaja’s father. The words of the despatch 
preclude the possibility of remonstrance having been made. But 
what happens is that while the Maharaja was dying, the Viceroy 
of India, looking to the matter, as he says, with a view to his 
troublesome neighbours on the north-west frontier, suggested cer¬ 
tain reforms which on the accession of the son of thelhcn dying 
man it would be well should be carried out; and I will read to 
the House in the words of Lord Dufferin himself the admission 
that many of these reforms had been carried out during the short 
period that this gentleman sat on the throne. In 1885 
the succession of Pertap Singh was formally recognised by 
the Government. He came to the throne under the treaty which 
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I have read to the House. One new departure there was against 
which the Maharaja protested, namely, the establishment of a 
Residency, instead of Kashmir being an independent possession, 
which under the treaty it was, subject to the supremacy of the 
Empress Queen. After the appointment of a Resident it is a 
monstrously unfair thing to spring a mine four or five years after¬ 
wards, and allege as an excuse for confiscating property' and po¬ 
wer that there had been misgovernment where, if there had been 
misgovernment, it should have been reported day by day, week 
by week, month by month and year by year. There are no such 
reports. If the Secretary of State has got them he ought to have 
printed them. I am not asking the House to say that this un¬ 
fortunate man is guiltless, but I am asking them to say that he is 
entitled to be tried, and to have an inquiry before he is deprived 
of his rights. In 1889 the Government deprived this gentleman of 
his chieftainship. By what right ? By no right save the right of 
force. By what law? By no law save the law of force. Upon what 
charges? Upon cliargcs of the vaguest description. It is clear 
these papers are delusive papers. There must have been reports 
made to the Viceroy, which reports ought to be in the hands of 
the House. If it is said that they arc of a confidential character; 
if it is said they cannot be produced, at any rate the witnesses 
who can prove the occasions of misgovernment ought to be 
produced in some court. Is it because this man is rich; is it 
because his property is in a place where you want to have posses¬ 
sion because of frontier considerations, that he is to be deprived 
of the right wliich you admit to the meanest person accused 
witliin this country, or within the Asiatic dominions of the Em¬ 
press Queen? It is monstrous thing, and I ask the House to look 
at it without consideration of party; because you must remernber 
it is not a question only of this man but of every feudatory pririce 
whose property you may want to take and merge in our domin¬ 
ions. The papers have not been put on the table in a hurry. They 
have been in the skilled hands of the Under Secretary. We all 
know how frank the Under Secretary can be if he tries, and I ask 
him to tell the House how many papers relating to these impor¬ 
tant despatches between the Government of India and the Secre¬ 
tary of State have been kept back,and why. It is clear some have 
the language shows it. Why arc any kept back? They have been 
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kept back because the action of the Government cannot be defen¬ 
ded. I do not know what the charges are against the Maharaja, 
and I am only asking that this Parliament shall say that the 
Government of India, however powerful, and whatever the State 
considerations arc, has no right to rob this man. On the 14th of 
September, 1885, the Viceroy sent a despatch to which 1 must 
allude for a moment. It was sent just on the accession of the 
present Maharaja to the throne, and I allege to the House it 
makes a clear bill up to the time; so far as any charges of 
misgovernment entitled our Government to interfere. The 
Viceroy says; “I trust that your Highness’s life may be 
long and prosperous; and that, in all difiiculties, of what¬ 
soever kind, you will rely with confidence upon the good will of 
the British Government, which will never fail you so long as you 
are loyal to the Crown, and earnest in the desire to rule your State 
with justice and moderation. Your Highness has before you a 
difficult task. During the illness of your father the administra¬ 
tion of the State became seriously disorganised and it will be neces¬ 
sary for you to introduce many reforms”. I will show you that 
three years after Lord Dufferin’s time reforms had been carried 
out, and that misgovernment is a pretext for stealing the man’s 
property. The Maharaja wrote in reply protesting against the 
Residency being placed upon him. He said; “1 do not hesitate 
to admit that the existing state of affairs in Kashmir and Jammu 
urgently requires immediate introduction of substantial reforms 
into the administration of the country, and now that I have power 
commensurate with my responsibilities, I beg to answer your 
Excellency that nothing shall be spared on my part, and no time 
will be lost to prove beyond any possibility of doubt that it is 
my ambition to succeed in making my country a model of well- 
governed State in alliance with the Government of India.” Hav¬ 
ing got the Resident at the capital, what do we find? We find 
that the Resident wants to get rid of the Maharaja, he submits 
some report to the Government, the particulars of which we do 
not know, and a report, the particulars of which we do know, 
dated March 5th, 1888. Let me point out in the first place that 
in the despatch of the 5th of March, 1888, there is nothing to 
justify any of the w'ords of Lord Cross at ShcfTicld, or the words 
of the Under-Secretary of State last w'cek, as to misgovernment. 
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or the words of the First Lord of the Treasury to-night. Now, what 
was the decision the Government of India came to in August, 
1888 ? It was that the condition of the State did not seem to 
demand such action as Mr.PIowden had suggested, and that the 
Government had therefore determined not to resort to measures 
which would have the effect directly or indirectly of taking 
the power out of the Maharaja’s hands. Yet no less than seven 
months after that despatch power was taken out of his hands, 
and taken out solely on these letters. Solely, perhaps, is a strong 
word to use; but it was immediately after coming into possession 
of these letters, suggesting the worst of crimes—letters which the 
Maharaja has always denied, and as to which he is certainly 
entitled to be heard before a Select Committee of this House or 
before the Viceroy himself. He had confidence in the British 
Government, but he had no confidence in the officials who he 
said misrepresented him. The decision that there should be no 
interference with the Maharaja directly or indirectly disposes of 
Mr. Plowden’s report of the 8th of March, 1888. I come now to 
April, 1889, when we had some further action. I will first men¬ 
tion that on the 25th of July, 1888, Lord Dufferin wrote: “I do 
not overlook the fact that since the appointment of the Council 
of which Diwan Lachman Dass was a member, considerable 
progress has been made in the direction of reforms; useful work 
has been done with regard to the revenue administration, and in 
the reorganisation of the Public Works and Medical Depart¬ 
ment. But much remains to be done”. This is not the langu¬ 
age of condemnation of chronic misgovernment and the grinding 
down of the people. Misgovernment is only an invention—an 
excuse for having dispossessed this man, and I think I have a right 
to quote the evidence given by Lord Dufferin in 1888. This un¬ 
fortunate prince, hampered by the Resident who dictated the 
policy he should pursue, did make such reforms as entitled him to 
the praise of Lord Dufferin—a statesman of the greatest eminence, 
of the keenest judgement, and a man who cannot be charged 
with being at all partial to the class of man I am defend¬ 
ing here this afternoon. Now I come to these forged letters. 
There is a batch of thirty-four, and the Maharaja says that they 
are all forgeries. 1 do not ask you to say whether they arc or 
are not. but 1 say that if they arc used against him he is entitled 
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to go into court and ‘cross-examine the witnesses against him. 
Other letters on which the Government have relied have been 
abandoned as foregeries within the memory of many of us in 
this House. What is the character of these letters as described by 
the Resident? The character of them is that the Maharaja offered 
large sums of money to certain individuals on condition that 
they would murder, or cause to be removed, Mr. Plowden, the 
late Resident. It is alleged that these letters showed treasonable 
correspondence with the enemies of England. All these things 
are denied by the Maharaja. I do not ask you to say whether 
the Maharaja is right or wrong, but I say that when letters 
alleging murder are produced against a prince with whom we have 
a treaty of alliance, immediately after which wc take away his 
property, the commonest and the merest justice demands that 
he should have an opportunity of being heard before a 
Select Committee of this House, or some tribunal competent to 
deal with his offence, if offence he has committed. The Govern¬ 
ment are not going to stand by these letters to-night, but the 
Viceroy has stood by them, and I will read you words in which 
they are so stood by. The Viceroy said, “In the spring of this 
year”—that is last year—“my attention was called to the docu¬ 
ments referred to in your Highness’s letter. Many of these had 
every appearance of being genuine; and they have moreover 
a striking resemblance to those other papers of whicli 1 have 
already spoken, and which came into the possession of 
the Government of India at a previous time”. “Your High¬ 
ness is correct in expressing your belief that the action subsequ¬ 
ently taken by my Government was not justified merely by the 
disclosures contained in these letters”. Where is the report upon 
which they acted ? The man had a right to be tried. The letters 
are vague statements. The Viceroy goes on: “Notwithstanding 
the ample resources of your State, your treasury was empty”. 
Well, if you are going to dethrone every Prince whose treasury 
becomes empty, I do not know how far you are prepared to carry 
your policy. Does the Government really mean that ? If that be 
so, how is it they took from this man the advance or deposit or 
loan of a large sun of money, amounting to twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees ? They had this in their hands when the treasury was 
empty. Why did they take money for Lady Dufferin's admir- 
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able fund ? Why, if the treasury was empty, did they not 
reckon the millions of rupees for railway works in the interest of 
frontier defence ? Treasury empty ! Why, you and your Resident 
helped to empty it, and then you tell this unfortunate man it is 
a reason why he should be dethroned. 

Sir J. Gorst : Will the hon. gentleman finish the sentence ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : You put on the table what you 
please, and I have to make the best I can with the House half 
empty, because every member feels the difficulty when a motion 
for adjournment is moved. I have, with such knowledge 
as is supplied, to make what case I can with this far off matter. 

Sir J. Gorst : I only interrupted the hon-gentleman to 
point out that he had not read the sentence to the end, and I 
thought to put the case fairly it should be given to the end. 

Mr. Bradlaugh: 1 will read it to the end and show that the 
right hon. gentleman gains nothing by making me read it. 
“Notwithstanding the ample resources of your State, your trea¬ 
sury was empty ; corruption and disorder prevailed in 
every department and every office ; your Highness was still 
surrounded by low and unworthy favourites ; and the continued 
misgovernment of yonr State was becoming every day a 
more serious source of anxiety”. Well, there is not a word 
affecting finance there. I was going to deal with each allegation 
in turn. “Low and unworthy favourites !” Every prince has 
these even in his own household ; every Oriental prince has 
such. The whole history of our transactions with native princes 
shows that when we have hankered to take their money, their 
land, their position, when we have used vices which appeared 
at the time to suit our purposes and help us to gain our ends. 

1 do not know what the right hon. gentleman means by 
inviting me to read to the end, as if 1 had ommitted some 
allusion to the empty treasury. Why, the Indian Government 
had then twenty-five lakhs of rupees of his, and millions of 
rupees had been laid out in railway works. Who arc those low 
and unworthy people ? It is not enough to make a vague 
statement; where is the evidence ? Let the man be tried. A 
man complains of a burglary in his jeweller's shop and you say to 
him, “Oh but you were misusing the jewels”. I ask the House to 
take at least some tone of dignity in this matter. This despotic 
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government of India, as an Indian Secretary once said, has no 
public opinion to influence it, no Parliament to control it, no 
press to criticise it. The Government of India is a despotism 
that has in many degrees been well for India, it is a despotism 
which has brought in its train advantages which many of these 
poor people would not otherwise have obtained; but it cannot be 
denied that in many respects that despotism in the past has been 
tainted with fraud and crime, and I hope it is not left to the 
present Government to revive these evil traditions in obtaining 
possession of Kashmir. The Empress Queen, the paramount 
Power, acting as judge, has condemned this man unheard. No 
man should be under menace of this injustice. The grandfather 
of the Prince bought these lands, and we by treaty declared 
they belonged to him for ever. (Sir John Gorst expressed dissent) 
The right hon. gentleman does not seem to be acquainted with 
all these facts in the history of India. Shall I ask him to read 
and tell us the exact sum paid for the Maharaja’s dominions ? 
How do the Government justify their action ? They say the 
Maharaja resigned. He says he did nothing of the kind. I am 
more inclined to believe him than even the Under Secretary, for 
whose statements I have always the profoundcst respect. Offi¬ 
cially, there could be nothing better than the way he answers 
questions in this House; but when history some fifty years hence 
comes to deal with him, the comments of the historian will be 
how wickedly the Government deceived the Under Secretary, 
making him say as truth the things that were hot true. It is 
said the Maharaja voluntarily resigned. It is true that on March 
8th, 1889, the Maharaja issued the following document. 1 
will abridge it ; if it is said 1 am incorrect I will read the 
whole willingly; but I do not think my abridgement w'ill differ 
from the exact words. The Maharaja appointed a Council 
who were to govern the country for five years, he reserving 
to himself all his princely rights and reserving certain powers, 
but allowing them much the same authority as allowing for 
Oriental position, a Cabinet enjoys here. The Government of 
India do not accept that, yet they say they accepted a voluntary 
resignation. What he offered they would not have, what they 
wanted they took from him. The Maharaja says that even in 
the decree of March 8th he acted under pressure. I do not ask 
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the House to accede to that, but I do say that he is entitled to 
a Select Committee here or—he would be even content with an 
inquiry conducted in India, if Lord Lansdowne will give his 
personal attention to it. The right hon. gentleman is better 
acquainted with the Government of India than I am. He knows 
that Residents are not always perfect, that Residents sometimes 
quarrel with a prince, and that matters are alleged as facts which 
do not always bear the test and scrutiny of examination. This 
man through my mouth appeals to this House, not that you 
should declare tliat the Government of India is wrong—he simply 
asks for an inquiry. He has a right to that inquiry. I regret 
that the appeal has not been made by an abler tongue, by a better 
informed man. But 1 am limited to the information that the 
Parliamentary papers presented to the House, and such records 
as the history of India, enables me to present, and I say without 
fear of contradiction that no case is made out for the action that 
has been taken. In 1888 the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in Council at home came to the conclusion there 
was nothing for which directly or indirectly the Maharaja ought 
to be deprived of power; and within seven months they take it 
all away. If you trample on treaties, if your obligations to the 
Princes of India arc to be broken, and the native rulers are not 
to rely on your word, and English justice in India is a shadow 
and a delusion, let that be known; but let those who hold a 
contrary opinion vote for my motion as the means of protest. The 
government of India is no parly question; alike to Liberal or 
Conservative, Radical or whig, it is our duty and our interest 
that our paramount rule in India should be just. 

Motion made that this House do now adjourn. 

The Under Secretary Of State For India. (Sir John Gorst, 
Chatham) : I do not for a moment dispute the right of the hon. 
member to challenge the action of the Government of India or 
to ask the House to order an inquiry, if there is anything to 
enquire into. If the House will give me its attention for a short 
time 1 will tell the House why the Government of India has 
acted in the manner it has, and why it appears to the Secretary 
of State this is not a subject which can properly be made matter 
of inquiry, either by Judicial Commission in India or by Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. I need not take the 
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House back to the early history of Kashmir. The hon. member 
for Northampton has, in the little history he has given, indi¬ 
cated to the House that after the Sikh war we, by force of arms, 
placed a Hindu ruler over the Muhammadan people of Kashmir; 
and by doing this, we incurred, as it seems to me, the responsi¬ 
bility of seeing that these Muhammadan people, who by the 
action of the British Government were subjected to an alien 
dynasty, were at least fairly and properly governed. Now 
complaints of the misgovernment of Kashmir are not so modern 
as the hon. member for Northampton seems to suppose. 1 should 
like to read to the House the observations which were made by 
the Government of Lord Ripon in 1884, and Lord Ripon was a 
Viceroy whose error did not at all events lie in over-interference 
with native chiefs. This was what was said by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1884. The misgovernment to which the people of this 
country (Kashmir) have long been subjected.—The hon.member for 
Northampton asks what the nature of the misgovernment was, 
and I will try before I sit down to give the House some faint 
idea of the nature and results of this misgovernment. Lord 
Ripon said, “The people of that country have long been subjected 
to misgovernment, and this was some time since brought promine¬ 
ntly into notice by Mr. Henvey; we did not take action at once 
conceiving that a favourable opportunity would offer on the occa¬ 
sion of a fresh successor”—the Maharaja Runbir Singh was then 
suffering from a mortal illness and his death was expected —“when 
that event takes place we shall consider that it will be our duty 
to express on the Kashmir Government its obligations to its own 
subjects, and to see that reforms so urgently needed are no longer 
postponed”. To those remarks of Lord Rip>on*s Government an 
answer was returned by Lord Kimberley, Secretary of State, under 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Midlothian, and Lord 
Kimberley stated in his despatch his doubts whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India was justified in hesitating so long as it had hesi¬ 
tated, to interfere in the affairs of Kashmir. It may indeed be 
questioned whether, having regard to the circumstances under 
which a Hindoo family were settled as rulers, the intervention of 
the British Government on behalf of the Muhammadan people 
had not already been too long delayed. Well, the Government of 
India waited eighteen months, and in 1885 the late Vlaharaja 
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died, and the present Maharaja came to the throne. The hori. 
member for Nothampton has already read some of the warning 
which were addressed to the present Maharaja of Kashmir on the 
occasion of his ascending the throne, but he said—and I really 
was surprised when he made the statement to the. House—that 
until quite recently no complaint was made of his administra¬ 
tion, and in fact he quoted a few expressions from some of Lord 
Dufferin's despatches, which would have left upon the House the 
impression that upon the Nvhole the Government had been very 
successfully administered and many reforms had been carried 
out. Now, what did Mr. Plowden say in March, 1888. He 
thought it his duty to call the formal attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the fearful condition of Kashmir under the 
Maharaja and his associates, whom he calls a band of corrupt and 
mischievous men. Mr. Plowdcn says: “I think, however, that the 
Government of India should be under no illusion as regards 
Maharaja Pertab Singh. From first to last I have failed to 
discover in him any sustained capacity for governing his country 
or any genuine desire to ameliorate its condition or to introduce 
those reforms which he has acknowledged to be necessary. More 
than two years have passes since his accession,* but not only has 
he achieved nothing but he has opposed beneficial measures 

proposed by others.He will never of his own free 

will establish a capable and honest administration; nor if any 
power of interference is left him will he permit any administra¬ 
tion approved by the Government of India to carry on the 
business of the country. He will thwart and oppose it in every 
way he dares; the only restraint will be the limit of his powers 
and his fears". Well at the same time that Mr. Plowdcn 
made this grave report to the Government of India on the 
condition of the country and the character of the Maharaja 
a proposal was made by the Maharaja himself to appoint a 
council. 

Mr. Bradlaugh: The right hon. gen tleman will pardon 
me. 1 stated to the House that on the report of Mr. Plowdcn 
the Government came to the decision not to take the power from 
the Maharaja, and that Lord Dufferin contradicted Mr. Plowden 
by recognising the fact that since the appointment of the council 
of which Diwan Lachman Dass was a member considerable 
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progress had been made in the direction of reform. 

Sir John Gorst : The hon. member is impatient. I am 

coming to that. I shall have something more to say first. At the 
time that this report was sent home, application was made by the 
Maharaja to have a Council appointed, upon which the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to give him another trial to sec whether by 
his Council he would govern the country better. I must say, 
speaking by the light of after-events, it was unfortunate that 
the Government of India accepted the proposal, set aside the 
report of Mr. Plowdcn, and gave the Maharaja what in vulgar phrase 
would be called “another chance*'. I confess if the hon. member 
for Northampton instead of attacking the Government of India 
for having at last relieved the Maharaja of the functions of 
government had attacked the Government for being so weak in 
1888 as to give this second chance, 1 am sure that I as Under 
Secretary would have found it difficult to make out" a good 
defensive case. But Lord Dufferin ’decided on this course. He 
wrote a complimentary letter to the Maharaja, which the hon. 
member has read, and no doubt he made use of the expressions 
the hon. member has quoted as to the success of the Council, 
since the appointment of Diwan Lachman Dass, under whom 
considerable progress, he said, had been made in the direction 
of reform. But will the House believe that the object of that 
letter, on which the hon. member relies as showing the improve¬ 
ment in the government of the country, was to remonstrate with 
the Maharaja for dismissing summarily, and without the know¬ 
ledge of the Government of India, that same Diwan Lachman 
Dass whose reforms were praised in the passage of Lord Dufferin’s 
letter which the hon. member has quoted as praising the 
Maharaja for his improvement in the government of his country. 
The beginning of Lord Dufferin’s letter, which the hon. member 
has not quoted, is as follows : “1 cannot avoid informing Your 
Highness that the news of the sudden removal of Diwan Lachman 
Dass was received by me with some surprise. Your Highness 
appointed him to your Council after consulting me, and 1 hoped 
that Your Highness would before making anotherchange of govern¬ 
ment give me some previous intimation of your views. However 
this point has already been brought to your notice by Mr.Plowdcn, 
and I do not now desire to dwell upon it further.*’ Well, the 
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arrangements for governing the country by means of a Council 
were made, and in order to give the new scheme the fullest possi¬ 
ble chance of success, Mr. Plow den was removed from Kashmir 
on the occasion of his promotion, and Colonel Nisbet, a personal 
friend cf the Maharaja and in whom the Maharaja placed implicit 
confidence, was sent to Kashmir. Now I said I would give the 
House some little idea of the misgovernment which the hon. 
member for Northampton made so light of, and of which he said 
no trace was to be found in the papers before the House. Now 
if hon. members have read the papers, they will see that they 
close with the report of a certain gentleman of the name of 
Wingate. Mr.Wingate was a revenue officer of the Bombay 
Government of nineteen years' experience, and he had also been 
employed in the revenue settlement of some of the Native States 
of Rajputana. He was a highly qualified and experienced officer. 
He was employed by the Maharaja’s, Government, and his report 
well deserves the study of anybody who desires to understand 
the position of Kashmir although it is full of technicalities and 
written in a dry business-like technical spirit, but his narrative 
is enlivened occasionally by the most horrible statements as to 
the condition of Kashmir. Let me say this gentleman was 
eighteen months among the people surveying in Kashmir and 
Jummoo, and he appears to have gone to work in a dry business¬ 
like fashion. In these Oriental States we know that the founda¬ 
tion of the happiness of the people consists in the correct 
measurement of their land. The first thing Mr. Wingate dis¬ 
covered was that the measurement of the land upon which the 
ryots paid their rent was altogether measured against the ryots. 

Mr. Bradlaugii : Docs the right hon. gentleman represent 
that in any way that this was done under the direction of the 
Maharaja ? 

Sm John Gorst : The evil existed under the Government of 
the Maharaja and it was approved by the Maharaja's Govern¬ 
ment there. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Mr. Wingate’s report referred to the exist¬ 
ing state of things. Part of the condition of things that existed over 
Kashmir it was no part of the misgovernment of the Maharaja. 

Sir John Gorst : It was part of the condition of things in 
Kashmir under a government of which the Maharaja was the 
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head I do not know whether the Maharaja shields himself 
under the allegation that all this had happened in the P^st and 
that he was not responsible for the misgovernment which he 
allowed to exist. I don’t think this House will take such a view 

of the limitations of the Maharaja’s duties to his subjects. Be¬ 
sides. we have read Mr. Plowden’s report, in which it is stated that 
the Maharaja opposed those reforms he himself considered 
necessary. Even the assessment of the ryots is arbitrarily fixed, 
and a divisional official gets the revenue out of the unhappy 
cultivators in the best way he can—the result being that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the gross produce of the land was 
exacted from these unhappy people, mostly in kind and partly 

also in cash. . , 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Does not Mr. Wingate say that began as 

far back as 1874 ? 

Sir J. Gorst : 1 have been reading the report— 

Mr. Bradlaugh : You have not been reading at all. 

Sir J. Gorst : The hon. member challenged me to say what 

the niisgovernment was in Kashmir. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I challenged the right hon. gentleman to 

prove misgovernment on the part of the Maharaja. 

Sir j. Gorst : 1 am in the recollection of the House. I 
appeal to hon. members whether, if the case rested solely on the 
speech of the hon. member for Northampton, they would not have 
gone away in the belief that Kashmir was the best-governed 
country in the world. 1 am showing what was the state of affairs 
which compelled the government of India to take this action. 1 
am going to show the House why the Government in the interests 
of humanity were premptorily called upon to take this step. (A 
laugh.) The hon. member may laugh, but 1 think it is not a 
laughing matter. Now let me describe what was done. The 
assessment was paid at fixed rates in kind : that is to say it was 
levied on the people in money value and then they w'ere made to 
give produce at certain fixed and prescribed rates in lieu of 
paying the assessment in cash. In the case of rice, the main 
staple which the ryots cultivated, the prescribed rate w as extremely 
unfavourable to the cultivator. All this is in Mr. Wingate s 
report, and if I am epitomising it unfairly the hon. member can 
subsequently correct me. 1 do not see why he should interrupt 
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me now.—But the prescribed rates for cotton, which is grown by 
the richer ryots, were very favourable; therefore it came to this; 
that the officers of the Revenue allowed the rich ryots to pay on 
the staple bearing the most favourable rates; while the poor ryots 
had to pay on the staple hearing the most unfavourable rates; 
and every year, says Mr. Wingate in his report “the bulk of the 
rice goes into the city”, and further he adds, “these poor ryots 
often have to buy it back at two or three times the price at 
which it was credited to them in their assessment**, and then 
this dry technical report contains this statement—“In this fertile 
valley there are women and children actually starving**. Further 
on it says: “It may be easier now to understand why the Kashmiri 
cares naught for rights in land, why his fields arc fallow or full 
of weeds, and manure and water neglected; why he has, as I can 
well believe, even to be forced to cultivate. The revenue system 
is such, that whether he works much or little he is left with barely 
enough to get along on till next harvest. He is a machine to 
produce shall for a very large and most idle city population**. 

Mr. Macneill : Like Ireland! 

Sir J. Gorst : A city, the population of which consists of 
officials and of Hindoo pundits who have prepared the brief from 
which the hon. member for Northampton spoke. These men get 
their rice cheap, while the ryot who grows it and is forbidden to 
dispose of it for export, starves. Again, Mr. Wingate says that 
“the cultivator is compelled to grow rice, and in many years to 
part with it below the proper market rate in order that the city 
may be content. If the harvest is loo little for both the city 
must be supplied, and is supplied by any force that may be 
necessary, and the cultivator and his children must go without. 
That is the explanation of the angry discontent that filled the 
valley during the famine. The cultivator is considered to have 
rights neither to his land nor to his crops. The city population 
have a right to be well fed whether there is famine or not**, and 
that is not all; the oflicials of the revenue contractors arc gra¬ 
dually in Kashmir converting themselves into landlords. They 
gel grants of waste land, they foreclose upon ryots who are 
indebted, and they purchase a considerable part of the land, and 
as Mr. Wingate says : “Since the death of the Maharaja Golab 
Singh, from which date central authority appears to have been 
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weeker, there has been a steadily, and latcrly, rapidly increasing 
transference of land from the cultivating to the non-cultivating 
classes, aud a landlord element is intruding itself between the 
cultivator and the State". I earnestly commend this to the 
attention of some of the hon. members from Ireland. Then, 
besides this, there exists among the unhappy ryots a system ol 
b:ear, or forced labour. This scourge which is peculiar to the 
Government villages, and from which the villages which happen 
to be in the hands of these landlords are free is imposed upon 

the people with the utmost severity. 

Mr. Bradlavjgh : I venture to make an appeal to the righ 
hon. gentleman. I fancy that by the rules of the House I have 
no right of reply. I wish to ask him, in reference to this forced 
labour, whether it is not a fact that the system prevailed long 
before the death of the father of this unfortunate gentleman, and 
whether the Maharaja did not himself issue a decree aboli- 

shing it. 

Mr. Speaker : Order, order ! I may explain that the non. 
member will be entitled to reply, and it would be more convenient 

than to interrupt the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir J. Gorst : I am glad that the hon. gentleman will have 

an opportunity of replying, because otherwise he will not wait 
patiently to hear the end of my argument. He challenged me to 
show misgovernment in Kashmir. I am telling him what exists 
there, and presently 1 will ask him what was the Government of 
India to do under the circumstances. This forced labour was so 
unreasonably enforced on the people, that if twenty coolies were 
wanted it was customary to requisition a hundred. Eighty would 
buy themselves off with payments to the officers, and twenty of 
the poorest would be compelled to do the duty. And it was so 
serious and formidable that they left their homes and hid them¬ 
selves for days in order to escape the work. 1 am speaking of 
matters which arc within the knowledge of many hon. members 
of this House who have served in India. But I am bound to 
repeat them, when this House is asked to censure the conduct of 
the Government of India. Mr. Wingate says that the cultivators, 
under this Hindoo rule, have been pressed down to the condition 
of coolies cultivating the State property on a subsistence allow¬ 
ance. This has been going on in Kashmir for years, and what 
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has been the result ? The population has been reduced by one- 
half, the ryots are deserting the country wherever they can do 
so, the villages are ruined, the bridges are broken down, the 
irrigation channels are abandoned, and a population under the 
protection of a British Government, which boasts of its Christia¬ 
nity and its civilisation has sunk into a condition which I have 
tried faintly to describe. This, Mr. Speaker, is a description of 
the condition of the unhappy people of Kashmir which seems to 
have moved the laughter of the hon. member opposite. I should 
have thought he would have treated the subject more seriously. 
Such was the condition of the people—a condition which weighed 
upon the Government of India and the Secretary of State, who 
had hoped almost against hope that the new arrangement of the 
Maharaja would afford some amelioration in the condition of the 
people. But no; Colonel Nisbet, appointed resident because he 
was the Maharaja’s friend, arrived at precisely the same conclu¬ 
sion as Mr. Plowden, and his conversion to those views was 
announced to the Government of India at the time of the dis¬ 
covery of the treasonable criminal letters to which the hon. 
member for Northampton has alluded. These letters in spite of 
what the hon. member says have never been treated by the 
Government of India as serious, nor have they been made the 
ground for the exclusion of the Maharaja from interference in the 
public affairs of Kashmir. They might never have been noticed 
had they not been accompanied by the resignation of his own 
accord of part of his power. The Government of India at the 
outset said they were not disposed to attach excessive impor¬ 
tance lo these letters. They also wrote that they did not exclu¬ 
sively base their action upon the Maharaja’s edict of resignation, 
but that edict gave them an occasion —and they would have been 
criminal if they had neglected to avail themselves of it —for 
placing the affairs of Kashmir on a more satisfactory basis. 
The despatch in which their conclusions were announced to the 


Secretary of State contains these words : — 

“We greatly regret the necessity for any interference at all, but 
we are now convinced that in the interests of the people o 


Kashmir and of the ruling family itself it is no longer right or 
possible to leave the control of affairs in the hands of the 


Maharaja”. 
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In the whole of this business the Government of India have 
carefully avoided acting upon any personal grounds and I must 
object to the hon. member for Northampton and those who instruct 
him trying to make out that this is a sort of personal question 
between the Maharaja and the Government of India. They 
insist on making out that the Maharaja has been deposed from his 
throne because of these letters, or because of some personal vices 
or because of his own resignation. Not one of these is the real 
ground upon which the Government of India has acted. As I 
have stated in this House in answer to questions over and over 
again the Government of India has acted in the interests of the 
people of Kashmir, and of their right to better Government. I 
can only say that in my humble opinion these reforms could not 
longer be delayed and, if anything, both the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone and the present Government ought to reproach them¬ 
selves for the long delay. It is a curious example of the irony of 
fate that the Radical member for Northampton should be plead¬ 
ing in this House the Divine right of an Oriental despot to deal 
with his people as he pleases and that I a humble but reactionary 
Tory should be pleading the right of these poor Moslems to 
cultivate their own land. But we have of late been accustomed 
in this House to strange sights. I ask the House to look at the 
papers and see how careful the Government of India has been of 
the rights of this reigning family. Will the House believe that 
in the Government of this country, the Government which is the 
paramount power in Kashmir not an Englishman sits on the 
Council which is composed exclusively of the natives of the Stale 
and includes two members of the reigning family. The 
Government of India does not and never has in its policy inter¬ 
fered with the personal rights of the Chiefs of India. It has been 
most careful of all existing rights that affect the chiefs. But 
there is one right which it regards as more sacred than even the 
rights of Oriental despots to their thrones and that is the right 
of the people who live under the protection of the power of Great 
Britian to just and upright Government. I hope that the House of 
Commons will not stand in the way of justice being done to the 
people of Kashmir. I hope that the House of Commons to-night 
will by a large majority approve the conduct of the Government 
of India in at last interfering in this unhappy State and in allow- 
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ing the Maharaja of Kashmir and the Chiefs of India generally to 
know that although their rights are respected it is on the condition 
that their people are moderately happy and moderately j'nstly 
governed, 

Mr. Bradlaugh: I will, sir, at once take advantage 
of the right of reply which you have ruled rests with me. The 
point I wish to state is so important that I think it better to put 
it before the House at once. I say that the report of Mr. Wingate 
refers to no specific act of misgovernment by the deposed 
Maharaja. It relates a state of things which obtained long prior 
to the Maharaja’s birth and which he has himself partially 
remedied since his accession to power. In September 1885 he 
actually issued a decree abolishing forced labour both in Kashmir 
and in Jammu so far as he could. For three years this unfortu¬ 
nate man step by step took up reforms, and in one of his 
despatches he speaks of the settlement of the land question as a 
task which it would take flve years to deal with. I never said 
that the Government of Kashmir was perfect, on the contrary, I 
said that, like all Oriental governments, it had many defects, and 
that the people of Kashmere were in a state of misery and 
difficulty from which millions of tlie population of India were not 
free. I repeat that no specific act of misgovernment has been 
even pretended to be proved against the Maharaja, and that so 
far as Mr. Plowdcn’s report is concerned the decision of the 
Government of India itself was that it did not justify any inter¬ 
ference on their part. 

Mr. Macneill (Donegal Co.) The Under Secretary for 
India is always interesting and his great abilities add additional 
charms to what he says. But on this occasion I think it was 
scarcely fair in accusing me of smiling at the sufferings of these 
people. I sec too much suffering to regard it otherwise than with 
infinite sorrow and sympathy. What I smiled at was this. 
Knowing as I do the infamous transactions and secret springs 
which I intend to expose, I smiled that a gentleman representing 
a Government guilty of such conduct should claim universal bene¬ 
volence and pretend to be benefiting the people whereas they arc 
robbing an ancient prince of his inheritance. The right hon. 
gentleman was careful to put forward the religious question, and 
to point out that the Maharaja was an Hindu while his subjects 
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were Muhammadans. But 1 can tell him that if he would take a 
plebiscite of the inhabitants of Kashmir he would find that three- 
fourths of the people favoured the restoration of the prince. We 
know that forty millions of our subjects in India arc in a constant 
state of starvation, and that during the famine in 1877 the 
number of deaths from famine exceeded the population of London. 
Surely our efforts at administration in India have not been so 
successful as to justify our bringing more of the natives under 
our system? I heard the speech of the right hon. gentleman, and 
I must confess I thought it a most shifting defence. 1 think 
I shall be enabled to prove that the Maharaja has been deprived 
of his inheritance simply by the pursuance of an annexation 
policy, which was the approximate cause of the Indian Mutiny. 
What has happened is what is called in Ireland “land grabbing”. 
The Maharaja, who was placed in his position many years ago, 
has displayed nothmg but kindness and loyalty to the British 
rule. He was placed on that throne, and it was reserved to him 
and his heirs, and in the meantime he has acted well towards 
this country. With regard to the letters on which so much stress 
has been laid, none of them have been read to the House. 

Dr. Hunter: Mr. Speaker, the defence which has been offered 
on the part of the Government does not explain the degradation 
from his lank of the Maharaja of Kashmere, an act of unjustifiable 
spoliation. One remark with which the Under Secretary of State 
wound up his remarks, intended to be eloquent, was an appeal to 
this House on behalf of the poor Moslem cultivators. Why the 
Moslem cultivator? Surely a Hindu if he happens to be a culti¬ 
vator, is as much entitled to sympathy as the Moslem. But the 
right hon. gentleman laid stress on the word Moslem in order to 
excite those unhappy religious prejudices which unfortunately pre¬ 
vail in India. We know that in India, unhappily, both Moslems and 
Hindus are animated by strong fanatical opinions on the subject 
of religion, leading to collisions and breaches of the peace. And 
here is the Under Secretary for India in this House pointing his 
moral by the contrast between the Moslem and the Hindu peasants, 
and trying thus to fan the embers of religious antipathy. What are 
the reasons which he adduced why the Maharaja should be deposed. 
Not one of the reasons had the slightest relation to anything that 
was done by the Maharaja of Kashmir himself. That I pass by. 
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But What is the state of the country upon which he relies. There 
were three arguments. The first argument was that in consequence 
of the mismanagement of the revenue derived from the land, there 
was a great deal of poverty in the country, and that the population 
had largely diminished. Well, I was amazed to hear a minister 
sitting on that side of the House using that as an argument why 
the Maharaja of Kashmir should be deposed; because the Maha¬ 
raja has equally good reason for deposing you from the 
government of Ireland, if that argument has any validity whatever. 
But that is not the only thing. We are told that the land revenue 
is extortionate. That is no doubt the reason why you are putting 
out the Maharaja and putting in yourselves. There is no doubt 
a margin, a large margin, which excites the cupidity of the British 
Government, and induces them to take possession of that country. 
But all this argument simply comes to this point, that according 
to the view of the Government of India, the ancient, not the 
recent, mode of collecting the revenue from the land is defective, 
and that oppressions arise in the exercise of the right; so that, 
according to the eloquent language of the right hon. gentleman, 
the people arc starving in the midst of plenty. That is precisely 
the condition of things in Ireland. The case of Ireland is an 
analogous case. Not a single argument adduced by the right hon. 
centleman in reference to Kashmir but is applicable to Ireland, 
in the eyes of impartial people living outside the latter country. 
I am afraid the transaction is a very doubtful one, when it has 
to be supported by such statements as those which have been 

advanced by the Under Secretary of State. 

Sir R. Tempi n : Mr. Speaker, I feel bound to trouble the 
House for a very few moments on this subject, because I am one 
of those members who happen to know this country. I have 
travelled over every portion of it repeatedly, and for years 1 was 
ollicially connected with it. A.nd though I never had the pleasure 
of knowing the Maharaja of Kashmir personally, unless I may 
have seen him as a child, yet I knew his father well, and I knew 
his grandfather also, and I may say well. Now, sir, much has 
been said by the hon, member for Nothampton and by the hon. 
member of Soiilli Donegal, and again by the hon. member for 
Abcrileen, who has just sal down, regarding the ambitious or 
greedy eye which England has cast upon Kashmir. Indeed, in 
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effect, the language used by hon. members implied the charges 
that England is attempting a theft of territory. Indeed the hon. 
member for Northampton exhausted the resources of phraseology 
in order to accuse his country of appropriating the lands of 
others. But is the House aware that England gains not one rood 
by the transactions which are now under consideration ? All 
that happens is the transfer of the sovereignly from one 
brother to another. The power, the wealth, the property, remain 
in the same family; it is a mere exchange from one person to 
another. Englaad remains exactly in the same position as she 
was before and is in no wise benefitted. She has acted with 
entire disinterestedness, and whether she is wrong or whether 
she is right, her sole object has been to benefit the people 
of Kashmir. What ground has the hon. member for South 
Donegal for saying that we want a frontier there. I am afraid 
the hon member docs not know what our frontiers are. We 
have no military frontiers in that direction. It is not from 
there that we should be invaded. No, sir, the mighty mountains 
of the Himalaya constitute an impassable barrier to any enemy, 
cither from Asia or from Europe. Then, sir, the hon. member for 
Abcrbeen seemed to find fault with my right hon. friend the Under 
Secretary for saying that the Moslem of Kashmir must be 
protected. The hon. member entirely misapprehended my right 
hon. friend's meaning. What my right hon. friend meant was 
this, that the Maharaja of Kashmir was a Hindu potentate, and 
that we interfered by force of arms to place him over a Moslem 
population—a population which was not Hindu at all by allegiance 
or by tradition. They were therefore placed under an alien prince 
by the action of the British Government. My right hon. friend 
meant to say that we were bound to sec that the Moslem popula¬ 
tion suffered nothing at the hands of the Hindu masters whom we 
had put over them. Then the hon. member for Aberdeen spoke 
of the gratitude which we owe the Maharaja of Kashmir. 1 am not 
prepared to deny that sovereigns of this house have behaved well. 
The grandfather co-operated with us during the darkest days of the 
mutiny. But after all the gratitude was due from him to us rather 
than from us to him. He was our ally. We had placed him on 
the throne for political reasons of our own, and he was bound to 
act for us when we required his services. Something has been 
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said of the several British residents. I was grieved to hear the 
terms of disparagement in which the hon. member for 
Northampton spoke of those most able servants of the State. At 
all events, they have no party purpose to serve; they are above 
partisan considerations. They may, like all men, be liable to 
error, but they are completely disinterested, and their action is 
based on perfect impartiality. In this case it was not one or two, 
but ihrec residents —men of dilferent ideas, but who all come to the 
same conclusion respecting the Government of Kashmir. Then 
sir, ict’arding il;e misgovernment, 1 quite admit that reforms 
were at one tim.e introduced and carried out to a considerable 
extent. 1 ivASelf in former days have been witness to them. But 
1 am afiaid those reforms can;e to a sudden termination. But, 
sir, much was said, and with great truth, by my right hon. friend 
with respect to the mismanaL'cmcnt of the land revenues and the 
gross orpression which was practised upon the ryots. I quite 
adn'iit il.at il;c abuses arc not recent, and the report W’hich has 
been read to-night is only an enlargement of what 1 used to hear 
in fonr.er yeais. But 1 am afraid that the evils have now reached 
alarming pioroitions, perhaps even a monstrous development. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen speaks of the decreasing popula¬ 
tion. Of all countries, Kashmir is tb.e most favoured in climate. 
It may be severely cold in winter, but in summer it is fertile and 
bountiful as an> place in the world. That its population is 
decreasing is a sign of misgoverninent. I quite admit that there 
may have been outbreaks of ch.oleia and other epidemics, but as 
for famine it is the last place in the world w'herc such a calamity 
could be cxj^ccted. The question comes what is the nature of 
the misgovcrnmenl ? Well now, I submit that is a question 

which should be left to the responsible governntent on the spot. 

• 

I submit it is our duty to sec that a good government is set up »n 
that Un.pirc. But when that has been set up do not harass it, or 
interfere with it or try to establish committees of inquiry here to 
investigate the matters, but accept the advice of the responsible 
autl'.oi itics. If you arc to ha\c a Go\crnm.cnt at all we must 
trust to judge of these questions. There is, we arc told, a bad 
sysien^ in this State, that the population is decreasing, property 
is not secure, that communications arc not looked after, that the 
whole land is going rapidly to ruin, and that all departments arc 
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falling lo a low level. But how are wc to examine into these 
matters by an inquiry such as is asked for ? These are the very 
things which are within the purview of Government and cannot 
be tested by judicial process. We all know how that would end. 
It would end in the acquittal of the charges. All these matters 
should be left to the Governor-General in Council, and to him 
we should entrust the responsibility. An inquiry such as is now 
proposed would have a bad effect in India. The hon. member 
for Northampton speaks as if this political measure of super¬ 
seding the Maharaja of Kashmir would have a bad effect; but 1 
can assure him that to have an inquiry of this kind, in which the 
whole government of Kashmir would be overhauled, would be a 
measure above all others which would be calculated to alarm and 
would be repugnant to those very persons whom he proposes to 
serve. 

Sir Ughtrld KEY-siiUTTLtw oRTH : In this debate we have 
been placed under this disadvantage, that the papers relating to 
Kashmir are not yet in the hands of members. But by the cour¬ 
tesy of the right hon. gentleman (Sir John Gorst), 1 have had the 
advantage of perusing these papers for a short time and it is only 
fair that I should rise to say, that so far as 1 can judge from a 
hasty perusal of the papers and following carefully the speech 
of ihcright hon. gentleman, he has slated the case as regards the 
action of successive Viceroys and successive Secretaries of State 
in their relation to the late Maharaja of Kashmir and the present 
Maharaja with perfect fairness. 1 may venture to say one or two 
words more as to whether the facts which have been laid 

before us show a necessity for such an inquiry as is asked 

for. 1 believe if hon. members will examine these papers 
they will find that there is notliing in them lo call for a 
reveiw by a Parliamentary Committee of the patient and delibe¬ 
rate action of the Government of India, who seem to have hesi¬ 
tated long before taking any strong step, althougli the misgovern- 
ment of the Maharaja has been, 1 fear, of a very glaring descrip¬ 
tion. 1 w'ould only venture lo make this one remark. It should 
be a satisfaction to members on this side of the House lo find 

with respect lo the Government of India that it has not been 

drawn into the annexation policy, which my hon. friend (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) deprecates, but that it leaves the government of 
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Kashmir under a council of natives of India* guided by the 
Resident of India ; and in concluding a despatch addressed by the 
Viceroy of India to the Maharaja of Kashmir, the’Viceroy treats 
him with greatest consideration and courtesy, and expresses a hope 
that it may be possible to give greater power to him in the future. 
At present the Maharaja is put in an ornamental position. He is 
not deposed but simply relieved of the powers of ruler of the 
country and these powers are confided to a council. I hope there¬ 
fore the House will pause before voting for this motion. 

Sir Wm. Plowden : 1 will not detain the House for more 

than a few minutes, but I am not at all satisfied with the state¬ 
ment of the Under Secretary of State for India. The course of 
the debate has rather taken us from the point we ought to have 
before us, and I am very much surprised to hear the remarks 
which have fallen from the hon. member who has just spoken, 
in face of the glaring case which has been made by the member 
for Northampton. The member for Northampton is condemning 
the action of the Government of India, and is asking the House to 
express its sense of the course taken by the Government of India 
with respect to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and his complaint is 
that they have not given this man a cliance of clearing himself from 
the charges which have been brought against him. It is not to a 
Parliamentary inquiry that this man's chance of clearing himself 
is to be entrusted. W'hy should we not have a judicial inquiry, 
and why is it that llie Government are refusing to give this man 
a real investigation into the charges made against him. From 
what we have had brought before us there is real reason to believe 
that not only has considerable misgovernment been going on in 
Kashmir, now and in previous reigns, but that there has been no 
reproof administered as to this misgovernment. The right hon. 
gentleman asks us are we going to stand in the way of justice 
being done in Kashmir, but is he going to stand in the way of 
justice being done to the Maharaja ? If he asserts that he (the 
Maharaja) is innocent of the cliargcs brought against him. 

Sir John Gorst : There arc no charges. 

Sir W. Plowden : Then if there arc no charges why is he 
deposed ? Evidently there must be some misconduct attributed 
to this man, in fact wc know there is, because the whole defence 
put up by the Government is that he has been misconducting 
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the government, and because he has been doing so he has been 
deposed. He says, “I have not misconducted the government. 
1 am not guilty, and I ask to have my case inquired into". If 
the hon. member for Northampton pressed his motion to a 
division I shall be bound to support him unless we get a clear 
assertion from the right hon. gentleman that he will send out 
instructions to the Government of India to form some judicial 
Commission which shall inquire into the charges alleged. 

The House divided : 

Ayes ... 88 

Noes ... ... 226 


Majority 13&" 

The motion for the adjournment of the House was therefore 


lost. 
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KASHMIR AND KHIVA 


The history of the Russian annexation and absorption of 
Khiva is one of dissimulation and disgrace, and may be told in 
few words. On the 8th of January, 1873, Earl Granville, wrote 
to Lord A. Loftus, the English Ambassador of St. Petersburgh, 
with reference to the then contemplated Russian expedition 
against Khiva, that he had had a personal Interview with Count 
Schouvalow, by special request of the Czar, who had informed 
him, that the sole object of the expedition was to punish certain 
acts of brigandage by the Khan’s subjects. *Not only', writes Lord 
Granville, *wos it far from the intention of the Emperor to take 
possession of Khiva, hut positive orders had been prepared to 
prevent it.' ‘He gave me’, he adds ’the most decided assurance that 
1 might give positive assurances to Parliament on this matter. 
The despatch goes on to stale, that Lord Northbrook, then 
Viceroy of India had “given the strongest advice to the Khan to 
comply with the reasonable demands of the Emperor, and if the 
expedition were undertaken with the object and within the limits 
described by Count Schouvalow, it would meet with no remons¬ 
trance from Her Majesty’s Government." Unfortunately Khan 
of Khiva, with Russia lusting for annexation, and Great Britian 
(of all Powers!) counselling submission ! The result is a matter of 
history. The Russian troops had a ‘walk over’ into Khiva, and 
the 1 rcaty which General Kaufl'man dictated, literally at the point 
of the sword, to-day gives the lie to Count Schouvalow’s pacific 
assurances. 1 he Treaty commences in this wise: “The whole 
of the right bank of the Amou Darya and the lands adjoining 
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thereunto, which have hitherto been considered as belonging to 
Khiva, shall pas# over from Ihc Khan into the possession of 
Russia, together with the people dwelling and camping thereon, 
etc. In the examination of claims between Russians and Khivan#. 
preference shall be given to Russians, Complaints and claims of 
Khivans against Russian subjects shall be referred to the nearest 
Russian Authorities. A fine is inflicted on the Khanate of Khiva 
of two million two hundred thousand roubles (about £ 300 , 000 ) in 
order to cover the expenses incurred by the Russian Exchequer in 
the prosecution of the late war which was provoked {??) by the 
Government of the Khan*. Und so weiter. And thus, poor Khiva 
has been Russianiicd. at the expense of the blood and wealth of 
the children of her soil, while Russia has consequently crept up 
to within a hundred miles or so nearer of her sole perspective aim 
and design—the Frontier of British India. All the while. Great 
Britain, the Power most interested has, according to the despatch 
of her Foreign Minister, ‘offered no opposition’ to this wholesale 
spoliation of one of the outlying bulwarks of defence against Mus¬ 
covite aggression. On the contrary, she seems rather to admire 
Russian diplomacy, with its misleading tactics, its false assuran¬ 
ces, and its questionable modes of territorial acquisition, and 
has tried her hand too, a la Russe, that is to say employing the 
same weapons, in the absorption, of Kashmir — the British Khiva. 

Consider we now for a while the modus operand! employed 
to anglicanise poor Kashmir and the intelligent reader cannot fail 
to be struck with the similarity of the means used by the Russi¬ 
ans in Khiva and the English in Kashmir, and can also draw his 
own conclusions from the political parallel. Imprimus —of course 
it was necessary to throw dust in the eyes of our interested neigh¬ 
bours and especially essential was it that England should blind, 
or try to blind, Russia as to her real intentions regarding Kashmir. 
Hence, we find both Lord Cross and Sir John Gorsl repeatedly 
and it appeared to many, unnecessarily, giving the most empha¬ 
tic explanatory assurances of England’s non-intervention, —ass¬ 
urances every whit as unmistakable as those given by the Czar of 
Russia regarding Khiva. England, we were informed, has not now, 
nor has she at any time ever had the slightest intention of ’annex¬ 
ing’ Kashmir. True, the British Schouvalov did not define his 
interpretation of the word “annexing” and herein lies the key of 
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the whole matter. England might have sought a quarrel with 
Kashmir, invaded and conquered that country, and then *squecz- 
cd' a war indemnity out of her, thus following the precedent of 
Russia in Khiva. But, though John Bull submitted quietly to the 
Khivan aggression which permitted his foes (to use a Russian 
expression) “to sit down'* almost at his very door, he knew full 
well, that Russia would make a very positive and practical “rem¬ 
onstrance” against the actual annexation of Kashmir by England. 
Hence quite a different line of policy had to be observed. After 
having satisfied the world at large by repeated and plausible 
assurances that her intentions towards Kashmir were strictly 
honourable and purely philanthropic, England preceeds to lay 
that Country at her feet by moral, not military, pressure. First, 
the Ruler is deposed for no reason except that he was in the way 
of the Scheme. Then, Rulers, in the shape of a Council, are 
appointed by England, being controlled and directed by an English 
Resident. Then Kashmir is compelled to make a costly military 
road from the British frontier to her capital. Then, the control of 
the Kashmir army is obtained, and the troops are placed under 
British officers while a military colony, under the guise of post 
of observation, is established at Gilgit. And, lastly, Kashmir is 
made bankrupt by forced expcndituie and a forced loan,and to¬ 
day, as we said before, lies as much at the mercy and under the 
dominion of England as though she had been formerly and offici¬ 
ally annexed by that ever absorbing Power. When comparing the 
Russian and English methods of extending their frontier by 
annexation, the balance to the credit of England lies solely in the 
fact of non-invasion and consequent saving of bloodshed. The 
violated assurances, the deprivation of power, the transfer to 
British rule, the pecuniary requisitions, all remain the same, and, 
as surely and certainly as the Agent of the Czar of all the Russians 
rules and controls the destinies of subjugated Khiva, so surely 
and certainly docs the Agent of the Queen-Empress of India rule 
and control those of the no less subjugated Kashmir** 




Chapter XXI of “Kashmir Conspiracy ; or the truth of the Maharaja’s 
Case”. Lahore : Mitra Vilasa Press, 1890. 



APPENDIX 


The Alleged Real Object of the Deposition of the Maharaja* 

(Indian Union, Allahabad, June 19) 

The Foreign Office confidential Memo on Gilgit, published 
by the Arnrita Bazar Patrika, created a sensation that is far from 
dead yet. In the controversy that ensued the Editor by no 
means came off second best, for the honours of war remained 
with him decidedly. In fact, the dealings of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment with Kashmir can only be explained on the basis of the 
Gilgit memorandum. In the March and April numbers of the 
Fortnightly Review, an article contributed by Sir Charles Dilke 
rather tends to establish the Gilgit memorandum on a yet firmer 
basis. It seems to show that, as early as the autumn of 1888, 
the practical deposition of the Maharaja and the annexation of 
Kashmir had been secretly resolved on at Simla. It must be 
borne in mind that the cock and bull story of the Jammu 
forgeries did not originate till the spring of 1889. Sir Charles 
Dilke landed in Kurrachee in November, 1888, as the honoured 
guest of Sir Frederick Roberts. January, J889, saw his return 
home again. Sir Charles Dilke was sorely wanted to 
popularise among the public of England the Indian Scientific 
Frontier Defence expenditure. To this end all the secrets 
of the Military and Foreign Offices were laid bare to 
him. At page 474 we find Sir Charles Dilke writing: — 
‘The armies of the Native States are being dealt with by 
the provision of British Inspection, and a beginning has been 
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made in Punjab. It will be possible to make of the army oj 
Kashmir a very useful force for watching the passes on the Kashmir 
side, to the great relief of our field army : but I continue to retain 
the view with which I went to India, that the armies of the great 
southern feudatory States should be disbanded as, such that is, 
reduced merely to police guards*. At page 480, Sir Charles Dilke 
again writcs‘No large Russian army can venture across the moun¬ 
tains of Chitral or descend upon Kabul from Balkh by the 
Ilindukush. Sir Charles MacGregor, who was there writing of what 


he knew, has proved this to demonstration, although he did not 
make the allowance that all would who know Russia, for the use of 
sledges over the passes in winter time. That the attempt would be 
made by a small force in case of war is certain Steps have now 
been taken to stop any such force descending upon the plains of 
India without drawing upon our main field army. Colonel Maurice 
seems to think that a Russian descent from the North might 
take us in the flank : a small force no doubt might passby 
Gilgit towards Kashmir, a small force by Chitral towards 
bad, and a small force by Balkh to Kabul; but 7*'‘-f ^ 

unhappily come about-the Russians have becn long at Balkh.no 

very serious danger is to be apprehended in this • 

Charles Dilke is here slightly disingenuous, to say the least, for 
Colonel Lockhardfs mission to Chitral and recent researches 
have demonstrated that the Hindukush Range is sirriply honey¬ 
combed with easy passes, and the belief now at Simla « "O 

Russian invasion of India will be attempted by the Candahar 
route. These extracts show that Sir Charles D.lke was 
in 1888 of what was intended to be done in Kashmir the follo¬ 
wing year. 1889. when Colonel Nisbetwas sent up to force the 
situation as an agent provocateur. 





•Abysinian war, 1868 

_ \ 

Theodore, king of Abyssinia, had sought, in 1863, British 

alliance against Turkey. Theodore resorted to hostile measures 
•against British subjects within his reach when England ignored his 
letter. Captain Cameron, British consul at Massowah, on the Red 
Sea, was sent, with others, as a prisoner to the rock-fortress of 
Magdala. Mr. Rassam, sent from Aden as an envoy, with two 
assistants, was added to the number of the captives, who included 
some German missionaries with wives and children. Britain sent a 
strong expedition from Bombay, under the command of General 
Sir Robert Napier, whose forces landed there in January, 1868. The 
capital, Magdala was taken by the British forces on 14th April, 1868. 
King Theodore shot himself'inside the capital in despair. 

Afghan wars 

For earlier wars See Dost Mohamad and Shah Shooja. 

War of 1876-80. 

After the death of Dost Mohamad, his son Sher Ali became the 
king of Kabul. Sher Ali got suspicious of British intentions when the 
latter under the Governor-Generalship of' Lord Lytton, refused to 
give him material assistance against Russia. The Government of 
India, with the object of ousting an intransigent ruler and placing a 
docile prince on Kabul throne, threw its armed weight into Afgha¬ 
nistan. The war that followed had an interim end by the treaty of 
Gondamak, which fulfilled wholly the highest ambitions of the British. 
But when soon the people rose in arms against the British and stoutly 
resisted the enslavement of their country, a fresh round of military 
operations followed. There was a change of government in England 
and as a result of events in Afghanistan, Lytton was recalled. The 
Britisli government relinquished the aggressive forward policy and 
Amir Abdul Rehman, grandson of Dost Mohamed, was accepted 
as the new ruler provided Kabul ruler had no political rel.iiions with 
any country except the English. 
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Aomr Singh, Raja 

Amar Singh, the third son of Raribir Singh, was considered to ba 
one of the richest princes of India and served as Prime Minister and 
Comraander-in-Chief in the State for a long time. He died in 
1907 A. D. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika 

The paper commenced publication as a weekly from a place 
called Amrita Bazar (in West Bengal) in 1868. In 1871 the paper 
was shifted to Calcutta and in 1878 it was switched over to English 
from Bengali to escape the Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act. In 1891 it 
became a daily as a result of the demand of news in the days, 
of Age of Consent Bill agitation. The Paper was founded by 

Motilal Ghosh. 

This widely read and most trusted patriotic paper of Bengal 
was fearless in championing the cause of Indian people. In tho 
closing decades of the nineteenth century the paper also interested 
itself in Kashmir affairs. Amrita Bazar Patrika was the first to clearly 
demonstrate that the British government wanted some excuse to 
penalise Pratap Singh. It also published the text of the incriminating 
letters and the evidence of the people on the spot. It goes to the 
credit of this paper to have obtained drafts of these letters and 
subject the evidence to public scrutiny, which confirm^ the earlier 
suspicion that the accusation against the then Maharaja^ of Kashmir 
was only a pretext for the annexation, in view of imaginary fear of 


I^ussici^s sdvsincc* 

Amrita Bazar Patrika published the letters alleged to be writteo 
by the Maharaja to Meerum Bux in its issue dated June^27, 1889. 
Ecrlier in its issue dated March 27. 1889, the Paper wrote. We haw 
explained our own conviction that somebody wants Cashmere. It is 
not the view of this man or this Paper, but we believe of whole of 
India”. In the same issue Patrika continued. ‘To ^nvict the 
Maharaja of treason the government will not do. They will find hin» 
an idiot, a fool and all that and then take the administration of 
of the State in their own hands. Probabilities are they wi no 
depose him. they will give a Dewan as they gave a Dewan and a 
council to Dewas Senior Branch. The Maharaja will get the salute 
but the Resident will rule the Kingdom”. The foreboding proved 


prophetic. 
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AnsBt Rjun, Dewan 

Dewan Anant Ram was the grandson of Jowala Sahai, and 
son of Dewan Kripa Ram. 

Assamirar Khewats 

Assami is a word of old standing in Kashmir. The assami may 
be defined as a man recognised by the State as the lawful occupant 
of land in Kashmir, and in the Moghul times and thereafter, from 
the point of view of the State, the status of assami in theory meant 
nothing more than a tenant-at>will. But in the village an assami was 
a man in whom vested the miras or hereditary right to certain plots 
of good and irrigated land within the boundaries of the village. 
Changes of dynasty and changes of system, earthquakes, floods, and 
famines, have alike failed to obliterate the hereditary principle in 
land tenures in Kashmir, and while Moghuls, Pathans, Sikhs, and 
Dogras have steadily ignored the extent of hereditary occupancy 
rights, these rights have been kept alive by the village. 

Khewat is a plot of land. 

Atbwatn (Atwat) ; 

The village is situated at a distance of about eight miles from 
Bandipore, a town about 35 miles away from Srinagar. Bandipore 
was once gateway to Gurais and Gilgit. 

Balak and Balaam 

This is a biblical story from ‘Number’, chapters 22-24. 

Balak, son ofZippor, and King of Moab, sent for the sooth¬ 
sayer Balaam to curse his enemies, Israelites. Balaam agreed to go on 
condition that he would only utter words put in his mouth by Lord, 
the Master. Thrice he on Balak’s importuning and promising high 
honours, however, approached the Lord for the curse, and all the time. 
His Master blessed those people instead of cursing them, as it was not 
Balaam speaking but his Master through him. 

Baltistan 

Baltistan comprises of subdivisions of Kharmang, Khplu, 
Skardu and Rondu. 

Baltistan has always remained a part of Kashmir except brief 
periods during the reigns of Chaks and Afghans. The local rebellions 
during the Sikh and Dogra reigns were finally wiped out by Dewan 
Hari Chand, under orders from Gulab Singh. 

Basil Ram, 

Col. Basti Ram was one of Zorawar Singh’s important leiute- 
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nanfs in military operations 

Bradlaugb, Charles (1833-1891) .rroU 

• Charles Bradlaugfi^ ohe-of the tnbst remar'kabti men'in' British 
history who devoted his entire life to fighting for the cause of freedom 
of expression and conscience, was born on 26tli Septemt>e^ is'SS at 
Hoxton, England. In order to’^supplemcnt the meagre income of his 
father, *the boy Charles had to discontinue his elementary education 
and became an office boy, at^ the age of ‘ only twelve, to tlie firm 
employing his fitheV. At the age"6f^fourteen he tbid'the family clergy; 
man. Rev. Pecker; of some doubts which he had of a theological 
nature, and this resulted in his^being ordered Co leave the job or 
recant. Prom his boyhoo'd he had developed a frame of mind which 
would not allow him to' compromise his opinions. He chose to leave 
his job as well as home at the age’’ bf fifteen only as he did "not 
like to eat the bread of idleness. After doing some odd jobs he joined 
the army as private but after three years he procured his release, and. 
returned to Londoit wHcre he obtained employment as message,boy 
to a solicitor. He was soon promoted to »he management of the 
common law department in the office. While serving in this capacity 
under various employer’s he acquired that knowledge of the law 
which he put to much clTcetivc use in the many law cases he found 
himself involved. On his return to 'London he had entered into the 
propaganda of freethoiighl and radical principles at Sunday open-air 
meetings, and to slicild himself in his week-day employment, adopted 
the non tie gitcrre ‘Iconoclast* which he used until his first parlia¬ 
mentary contest at Northampton in 1868. 

In 1858 he began his platform compaign in the provinces which 
lasted until close upon his death, and which was marked by frequent 
conflicts with the British Police and' also involved him in various 
litigations. * 


He became the popular leader of an extreme party chiefly 
composed of working men, which combined freethought in religion 
and republicanism in politics. His connection with the freethought 
and republican weekly periodical ‘National Reformer’ lasted from 
the founding of the paper in I860 till his death. He was closely 
connected with the Parliamentary Reform League; he drew up the 
first Fenian Proclamation issued in 1867 by the secessionist Irish 
Fenian movement. 


He actively supported republican movements in Spain and 


NOTES 
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France. He was a great orator. He evoked a passion of love and 

loyalty from thousands, such as no public ^roan of his day called 

forth. His followers followed him as Nelson’s men did Nelson. 

He would always leap forward,.from his youth up, at the sound of 

the trumpet in every good cause, where others were mostly been 

careful to count the cost. After having lost the Northampton seat for 

election to Parliament in 1868 and 1874, he was elected to Parliament 

in 1880. On 3rd May, 1880, he presented himself at the House with 

a view to taking his seal, and, being an avowed athiest, claimed the 

right to aflirin instead of swearing oath, on the Bible, which he was 

• 

not allowed to do. He thus initiated a struggle with the House of 
Commons which lasted for six years and involved him in eight 
actions in law courts. 

He fought this battle almost single-handed; even the.Liberal 
Party, then in power, gave him only half-hearted support, tjj ^.vas 
finally allowed to sit in the Commons in 15^85 wlien Conservaiivcs 
\Nere in power. 

He took special interest in question relating to India and 
interested himself so deeply in the social and political condition of the 
Indians that he was nick-named as> ‘Member for India*, nuring the 
brief period of his active membership of the British Parliament, he 
spoke quite frequently on India and Indian alTairs. despite llie general 
break-down of his health -as a lesult of ceaseless struccle, especially 
the -last phase of Parliamentary struggle. In 1888 he had handled 
more Indian affairs than in any previous year. Wliat strength he 
now had lie had freely spent on India. Naturally there was a pathetic 
fitness in the advice which sent the sorely shaken man to India, to 
^ recover, it it might be, health wherewith to work. 

Charles Bradlaugh attended the Bombay session of Indian 
National Congress in 1889 as the chief guest, I'hc sessiv>n w'as 
presided over by Sir Wedderburn. By a curious coincidence the 
number of delegates in that session was also 1889. At the conclusion 
of the session, addresses were presented to Charles Bradlaugh on 
behalf of all parts of the country. Mr. Bradlaugh said in the course 
of a memorable oration, “For w'hom should I work if not for the 
whole people ? Born of the people, trusted by the people, I will die 
for the people, and I know no geographical or race limitations.“ 

Dr. W. A. Hunter, his contemporary moved a motion in the 
House on January 27, 1891, for expunging the proceedings regarding 
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Che exclusion of Charles Bradlaugh from the House from 1880-85 
during which period he was thrice elected by the Northampton 

electors. But when the news of its passage reached the sick Bradlaugh, 
he was already dead. 

He died on 30th January, 1891. 

He was author of many controversial pamphlets and articles, 
some of which went into several editions. 

Canning, Lord 

Charles John Canning, afterwards Viscount and Earl Canning, 
was born on 14th December, 1812, and .educated at Eton and Christ 
Church. He became an M. P. in 1836, member of House of Lords 
a few months after and Postmaster-General under Aberdeen. In 1855 
he was appointed Governor-General of India, a post offered to his 
father a generation earlier. The greatest event that took place 
during his period was the First War of Independence in 1857. He 
retired to England in 1862 and a few weeks later he died in London 
on 17th June. Lord Canning as Governor-General of India acknow¬ 
ledged in his letter dated 2nd October, 1857 the services rendered at 
Delhi by the then Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Caylay, Dr. 

Dr. Caylay was the British Agent in Leh in 1867. He was a 
well-known Surgeon also. 

Central Asia 

Geographically. Central Asia can be divided into four regions : 
the steppe, constituted by northern Kazakhstan or what is now known 
as Tsclinnyy or Virgin Lands; the semi-desert consisting roughly of 
the rest of Kazakhstan; the desert region lying to the south of the 
semi-desert and reaching the Persian frontier in the West; and the 
mountain region of which the main features are the Pamirs and the 
Tsen-shan. 

The entire area, before October Revolution of Russia, was 
politically divided into Kazakhastan (also known as Stappe Region) 
and Russian Turkistan. The latter also included the khanates of 
Bokhara. Kokhand and Khiva. The population of these regions 
comprised of Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Turkmens, Karakalpaks, 
Tajiks and a very small number of Baluchis. 

Kazakhs who lived a nomadic life and were divided into nume¬ 
rous tribes and clans, were merged with Czarist Russia over a period 
of more than a century beginning from 1735. The merger was 
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facilitated as a result of intefoecioe raids and wars among Kazakh 
tribes and hordes, whereby a state of anarchy had developed. The 
whole area was administered by the Govemorate-General of Steppe 
Region. 

Khanate of Kokhand, adjacent to the Khanate of Kashghar, 
'Came into existence in 1798. Its ruler Khodayar Khan was highly 
unpopular with the people because of his tyrannical and despotic 
rule and barbaric practices, and when a revolt broke out in 1875, 
he was abliged to take refuse with Russians at Tashkend. Following 
tiis flight there were revolts and counter-revolts throughout the 
Khanate, and a great confusion and lawlessness followed. Russia 
was obliged in 1876 to formally merge the whole area of the 
Khanate with Turkistan. 

Khanate of Bokhara, lying in close proximity to Afghanistan, 
was founded by Mmgtt dynasty in 1753. In the middle of the 
19th century it was ruled by Emir Nasrullab, a tyrannical despot of 
great cruelty. After the capture of Samarkand by Russia in 186S, 
Cmir of Bokhara had proposed abdication which the Russians did 
not allow. Instead a special treaty was signed with Emir allowing 
Bokhara a large measure of independence. 

The Khanate of Khiva was in a sense the descendent of the 
old kingdom of Khorezm by which name it was known until the 
19th century. During the 16th century, it had been ruled by the 
powerful Uzbek nobles who had held administrative power under 
'Shadow khans descended from Chengez Khan. At the beginning of 
the 19th century Inaq Iltuzer declared himself Khan and established 
u dynasty which ruled until 1920. The town of Khiva had become 
the capital in late 16th century, when a change in the course of the 
river Amu-Darya had deprived the old capital Urgench of its water 
^pply. The population amounted to about 700,000 forming the 
ruling classes and providing the administration. In addition, there 
was a large slave element, mostly in the towns. These slaves had been 
captured during Turkmen raids into Persia, some of which had 
extended as far as Isfahan. Tiiey seem to have had an important 
•effect on the culture of the Khanate. 

The Khanate of Khiva also included turbulent tribes of 
Karakalpaks, Turkmen and Kazakhs who were a source of constant 
trouble to the neighbouring areas. Relations with Russia in the first 
half of the 19th century were confined to the reception of occas- 
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sipnal envoysr.a certain aniondt of tradfrV^'knd the*'’abortive'*Russiait 
expedition under Perdvsl^ in l839."’'*During'this period* Rhiva^^^was. 
also visited by’many British agehts among whom Captain Shakespear 
was prominent. 

After Kaufman, Governor-General'of. Turkistan, had been 
successful in reducing the Bokhara and .merging Kokand wiA 
Turkistan, he turned his attention to Khiva, whose intransigence 
was the main obstacle to the achievement of a stable situation in 


Transcaspia. Khiva* refused to negotiate about navigation on the 
Amu-Dar’ya a large part of which was under the contrpl of 
Turkistan; her inability and unwillingness to control the turbulent 
Yomui Turkmens and the continued presence in Khanate of large 
numbers of Persian and some Russian slaves led to war with Ru^ia. 


It was difRcult for Russia to pacify Turkmens, probably the most 
turbulent element in the whole of Turkistan, without first reducing 
the power of their main source of internal support, the Khanate of 


Khiva. 


The expedition against Khiva consisted of four separate 
columns converging on the city of Khiva from Tashkend. Krasno- 
vodsk, Mangyshlak, and Orenburg. The crossing of the deserts 
involved great hardship, but once they had been successfully nego¬ 
tiated the defeat of Khivan .forces and the capture of the capital 
presented little difficulty. A treaty was signed according to which 
all Khivan territory on the eight bank of the Amu-Dar’y*^/ inhabited 
mainly by Turkmens and Kazakhs, was ceded to lu ssia apd 
incorporated with Syr-Dar’y^i oblast and slavery was abolished. 
Khan of Khiva was permitted some sort of internal an tonomy, but 


not to the extent Emir of Bokhara w'as. i 

Kashmir had very intimate contact with Central Asia for many, 
centuries. Central Asian culture has greatly influenced the culture of 
Kashmiris. It was probably Shah-i-Hamadan Mir Sayed Hamdani 
who, accompanied by hundreds of missionaries from various parts of 
Central Asia, introduced Central Asian culture into Kashmir in the 
14th century. The great king Zain-ul-Abdin of Kashmir is said to 
have spent four years in Bokhara during which period he studied 
various aspects of Central Asian life. He is also said to have returned 
to Kashmir with artists and scholars from this land, and also intro¬ 
duced Persian culture to Kashmir. 

In 1920, the whole map of Turkistan including Bokhara and 
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Khiva was re-drawn and autonomous republics established on linguis- 
t tic-cultured, basis. The four Autonomous Republics which came 
into existence out of these measures were Soviet Socialist republics of 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajkistan and Kirghizia. ^ 

Charles the Bold < i , 

He succeeded in 1467 his father. Philipe the Good, as Duke of 
Burgundy, a vassal of France. When the French King, Louise XI, 
went to Burgundy to negotiate with Charles, the latter inprisoned 
him in the castle of Peronne, the capital of Burgundy and extracted 
a very favourable treaty from the Frencli King. He was killed in a 
battle in 1477. Burgundy was annexed by France in 16/i8. 

Chilai , 

It is a sub-division in Gilgit Agericy. 

Chiiki coin 

1 he literal meaning of Chiiki is glittering. This^vvas the coin 
issued by Maharajas right from Gulab Singh. Since old coins were 
repeatedly withdrawn and new ones issued in their place witli lower 
values in order to increase revenues of the State, the glitter would 
always he there. , 

Churchill, I.ord Randolph Henry Spencer • 

■' Third son of the sixth Duke of Marlborough: born, 1849; 
Secretary of Stale for India, June 1885-Fcbruary 1886 under Lord 
Salisbury. Before his appointment as Secretary of State for India, 
he visited India, and on his return to England he remarked, “iWiihout 
India, England would cease to be a nation.” 

r Randolph Cliurchill, to a large extent, owes his rite to power 
Charles Bradlaugh (see note under Bradlaugh). When Bradlaugh 
refused to take oath in the name of God, and offered only to aflirm, 
it was Randolph Churchill who, in laisori with his otJier three 
Conservative colleagues, Wolffe, Gorst and Balfour, successfully 
blocked his admission to the House of Commons from 1880 to 1884. 
From Bradlaugh incidents was born the Fourth Party (with Cluirchill, 
Wolffe, Gor.si and Balfour as members), W'hich greatly embarrassed 
the Conservative Parly leadership, and helped them to bargain for 
positions of authority in the next Conservative ministry. 

Colvin, Sir Auckland 

B. 1834, Governor of North-West Province, 1858-79; Finan¬ 
cial Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council (Finance Minister), 
1883-1887. 
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Comuiagbt, Duke of ' ‘ 

Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught, Queen 
Victoria’s son. : . i 

Cooper, C. B., j ’ I 

He was Officer on Special Duty (Resident) in Kashmir in 1866. 
Cossacks (Kazakhs) 

See Central ^sia. 

Cotton, Bishop 

Bishop George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., was born on 
October 29, 1813 at Chester, England. He joined as Bishop of 
Calcutta in December, 1858. He was in Kashmir in the month of 
May, 1865, having reached here on 11th May. He died on October 
<}y 1866 by a fall in the Ganges. 

Cracroft, Captain 

He was Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi in 1859. 

Cross, Lord 

Richard Assheton Cross, 1st Viscount, Secretary of State for 
India, 1886-87. 

Cunningham, Sir A 

Sir Alexander Cunninghum, soldier and archaeologist, was bom 
in 1814. He joined Bengal Engineers in 1831 and was sub^ucntly 
appointed as Aide-de-camp to Governor-General. During this- 

period he paid his first visit to Kashmir. 

He was chosen to demarcate the frontier between the Kashmir 

Province of Ladakh and Independent Tibet which task he accompli¬ 
shed in company with Sir Richard Slrachey. He retired from the 
army with the rank of Maj. Gen. He was author of “Ladakh”, 
first book ever w.itten about this province. 

Currency in Kashmir 

Three different coins were in use in Kashmir. First was the 
old rupee, minted in Kashmir, and bearing the name of Emperor of 
Delhi. It was valued at ten annas (16 annas=one rupee) in 
Hindustani rales. Second was the Nanak Shahi, which was valued 
at 14^ annas in Delhi, but was current throughout Ranjit Singh’s 
dominion at 16 annas. The third was Hari Singhi, with the words 
Shri Aka I Jiu with Saftivat 1878 on one side and the words H^ 
Singh’ and *yak rupia* on the other. Hari Singhi rupee was 
by Hari Singh Nalwa, the Sikh Governor of Kashmir in 1820 
whose work in Kashmir so much pleased Ranjit Singh that he 
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gave him the unique honour of striking coins in his own name. 

Dag-i-Shawl (Dagshall) 

Here the shawls were stamped after payment of tax at specified 
rates. The in-charge of the office of Dag-i-shawl was called Darogha. 
Dalip Singh 

After his deposition in 1849, Dalip Singh had been brought from 
Panjab to Fatehgarh in U.P, and was kept under Christian influence. 
Before he was even 16 he embraced Christianity in 1858 and the next 
year he sailed off for England for residing there. In 1855 he wanted 
to come back to India and settle at Delhi, but in view of the letter 
that he had addressed to his countrymen from London he was 
detained at Aden and ordered to go back. After the demise of his 
wife, Dalip Singh went to Russia in 1888 to get his dominions back 
with Russian help. 

Getting no help from Russia the disillusioned prince again 
returned to England and begged pardon from the Queen, who 
readily granted it. Dalip Singh died in Paris in 1893. 

Digby, Sir William, 

Sir William Digby, the celebrated journalist, author and politi¬ 
cian, was born on 1st May, 1849. He was educated mostly by 
private tution. He entered journalism in 1868 in Eastern England 
and remained there till 1871. The period 1871-76 he worked in 
Ceylon as an editor. He was editor of Madras Times (daily) from 
1877-79. In 1880 he worked back in England and was editor of 
Daily News of Liverpool and Southpost in 1880, of Western Daily 
Mercury of Plymouth, 1880-82. 

In 1887 he founded the Indian Political Agency in London and 
became its Director till 1892. Through this Agency he conducted 
extensive propaganda among the English people for the necessity of 
introducing reform in Indian administration and for inviting the 
attention of the British public to the sad economic plight of India. 
His book, “Prosperous British India’, though ill-arranged, was the 
chief source material from which Indian and American authors 
have dug their material for attacks upon the British administration. 
He was also a member of Parliament, but tn 1885 general elecion he 
lost from Paddington constituency, despite a stormy appeal to 
British electors by a committee of Indian leaders who had gone to 
England for convassing support for him and other like-minded 
Englishmen. 
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Digby was decorated forlioriburary service'in India of Fa^ne* 
Relief funds (1877-79). Mi..,. 

He was author of about seventeen books. 

In 1890, British Comniittee of the Indian National .Congr^ 
started a journal ‘India’, first as a monthly and next'as a weekly 

< , . j ' 1 

publication. Its first editor was the indefatigable and uncommonly 

t f ' " * 

well-informed Mr. William Digby. 

He died on 24th December, 1904.* 


Dilkc, Sir Charles Wentworth 

Born on 14th September, 1843. Politician, parliamentarian and 
autlior, Cliarles Dilke was in domestic politics an advanced radical 
liberal through life, and for some time he was a republican also. At 
the same time he was also from first to last a convinced and well- 
informed imperialist. 

In 1866 Dilkc left England for a tour of America, Asia, 
Africa and the continent, and on his return in 1867 he wrote 
‘Greater Britain* in wliich he writes in the preface, “The idea which 
in all length of my travels has been at once my fellow and my guide 
—a kev where with to unlock the hidden things of strange new 
lands—is a conception, however imperfect, of the grandeur of our 
race, already girlding the earth, which it is destined perhaps to over¬ 
spread.” 

Dost Mohamad Khan 

He descended from the most pow'erful Pathan clan of 
Barakazai. and w’as brother of* famous king-maker of Afghanistan, 
Fateh Khan—the Conqueror of Kashmir. In order to allay the 
fears of his twenty brothers Dost Mohamad scrupulusly avoided 
the title of Shah, and named himself, somewhat vaguely. Ameer. 
Dost succeeded in consolidating his power in Kabul in 1826 when he 


confined Shah Mahmud to Herat. 

Brushing aside Dost Mohamad’s protestation's of friendship, 

the Government of India entered into what has been called the 
Tripartite Treaty, with Ranjit Singh of Panjab and Shah Shooja, 
the exiled ruler of Afghanistan, whom the English picked out of 
the dust of Ludhiana to make him a tool and a puppet. With the 
intelligence provided by Alexander Barnes, the British were successful 
in overthrowing Dost and installing Shah Shooja on the throne of 
Kabul in 1839. Dost Mohd Khan tied Afghanistan and reached 
Bokhara where treacherous Khan cast him in prison. But soon he 
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managed to escape After .giving the British -.some 

further trouble he tendered "his submission to ,ihe British envoy on 
the 4th Novem^ber, i^J40. 'in . Kabul,, M'acnaughton . was made the 
Chief Political'officer. 'The scandalous conduct! of the Englifli in 
KabuPof the political and other officers of the British race cost them 
heavily. The natives of Afghanistan saw iheir harems invaded, ihejr 

women ravished, their country plundered and everything they held 
sacred, desecrated. ' . . . , ^ 

So the Afghans who had suffered Jong and patiently, seeing 
that the Engjish did not fulfill all tJie promises which they had made, 
revolted against them and determined to clear their country pf their 
hated presence. Shah Shooja, finding his throne not a bed of 
roses, bid farewell to his native land and Lft for India On his 
way back he was shot dead by the infuriated Afghans. Alexander 
Burnes was next murdered in broad-da^ light. Macnaugluon then 
entered into an agreem% with Dost’s sqn, Akbar Khan, to restore 
Dost Mohamad. But when Macnaugluon showed signs of uaverine 

and double-cross, he shot him too dead with his own pistol. Dost 
Mohamad was restored to Kabul throne, in 1842 but the result of 

the war was most damaging to the English. 

Dost Mohamad died in 1863, and after his death 
•civil strife ended in Afgiianistaii. 

Duffcriii, Marquess of 

Frederick Temple Blackwood, later HamiUon-TcmpIc Black¬ 
wood afterwards Earl and Marquess of Dulferin, was born on 
21st January. 1828. Before he was^olTercd the post of Governor- 
General m India in 1884, DnlTerin had a brilliant record of service to 
the British government, as an envoy to in iny capitals of the wirld 

as Governor-General of Canada, and as member of Palme, stois m j 
Gladstone s cabinets. 

He was Governor-General of India from 1884 to 1888. 
died on 12 February, 1902. 

Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer (1850-1924) 

and diplomat was born in Bhopal State 

on 4th February, I 83 O. Brother-in-law of Charles Metcalfe, Durand 

joined the Foreign Office of India as an attache in late 187-1. - In 1885 
he was confirmed as Foreign Secretary by the then Governor-General 
Lord Dufferin, who considered him ‘about the ablest civil servant 
we have, and certainly the loftiest minded I have met in India-brave, 


a period of 


He 
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cool and proud,., with a tremendous sense of the obligations 


which should attach to an English gentleman. As Foreign SecreUry 
he enjoyed the complete confidence of Lord Dufferine and bis 
successor. Lord Lansdowne. He exercised a powerful influence on 
frontier policy, on the settlement with Russia after the Panjdch 
incident of 1885, on the annexation of Burma and Kashmir, and on 
the critical negotiations with Ameer Abdul Rehman, culminating 
in the demarcation of *Durand Line*. Durand also planned and 
carried through the establishment of Imperial Service Troops of the 
Indian Princes. He died on 8th June, 1924 in Somerset, England 
where he was buried. 

Elmslie, W. J. 

With liberal assistance given by Christian governors of the 
Punjab, M’Lcod, Montgomery and Edwards, a medical mission was 
started in Kashmir in 1864 in connection with Church Missionary 
Society- The first missionary to start medical mission work in Kashmir 
was Rev. Robert Clark. In 1865, Dr. W. J. Elmslie, M.A. (Aberdeen),. 
M. D., came to Kashmir to start medical mission work. An indomit¬ 
able Scot, who had earned with his own hands the means of securing 
a University education and medical degree, he worked as a medical 
missionary for some years, winning a wide reputation as the poineer 
of Western medicine and surgery. Till that time there had been 
absolutely no hospitals, no kind of skilled medical relief, in the 
whole region. His death after years of labour was by some 
attributed to poison, for he had made many enemies by his out¬ 
spoken condemnation of the then prevailing tyranny. 

Forsyth. Sir Thomas Douglas, 

Anglo-Indian, born at Birkenhead, England, on 7th October,. 
1827. After studying in the Company’s colleges at Haileybury and 
Calcutta, Forsyth joined the British Indian Government under 
Edward Thornton at Saharanpur in 1848. On the annexation of 
the Punjab after the Second Sikh war in March, 1849, he was 
appointed to take part in the administration of the new province. He 
returned to England in 1854, and in 1860 he was again appointed as 
Commissioner of the Punjab. 

In 1867 he visited Leh, the capital of Ladakh, with the object 
of obtaining from Kashmir officials a removal of the restrictions 
which prevented the trade between Eastern Turkistan and the Panjabi 
On his return h: instituted an annual fair at Palumpore in the Kangra 
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Valley, to which he invited traders from Turkistan. 

In 1869 Forsyth was instructed to visit the Ameer of Yarkand. 
Yakoob Beg. for the purpose of acquiring information about the 
people and the country. The journey from Lahore to Yarkand and 
back, a distance of about two thousand miles, was accomplished in 
six months, but the mission proved a failure owing to the absence of 
Yakoob Beg from the capital. 

He was again appointed as an envoy to Kashghar to conclude 
a commercial treaty with the Ameer, and it resulted in removal of 
restrictions on trade between Kashghar and India. 

He left for England in 1876 and died on 17th Dec. 1896. 

Griffin. Sir Lepel 

The Indian Civil Servant from England who for some years 
served as Secretary to the Punjab Government. He was a spirited 
officer who servwi long years as political agent in Central India. 
Kashmir and Rajputana and he showed scant regard for the privi¬ 
leges of Indian Princes and the sentiments of the Indian people. He 
would frankly profess that “it must be plainly avowed that never 
will a native be allowed to hold executive charge of a district because 
Englishman exist in India to govern and cannot surrender that 
function”. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon 

Born on 24th May. 1835. he was elected to the House of Com¬ 
mons 1880, the same year in which Charles Bradlaugh and Randolph 
Churchill also were elected. He belonged to Conservative parly, and 
he was a useful lieutenant in Randolph Churchill’s fight for the party 
machine. In laison with Churchill and others, he stalled the entry 
of Bradlaugh to House of Commons, from 1880 to 1885. 

In 1886 he was appointed as Under Secretary of State for 
India. 

He died on 5th April. 1916. 

Gulab Singh 

Gulab Singh, the founder of Dogra rule in Kashmir, was born on 
5th Katik 1849 Bikrami Samvat (1792 A.D.). Originally called Gulabu 
he had first taken military employment on three rupees per month and 
rations under the Qiladar of the Mangla fort, but he later sought 
service under Sultan Khan of Bhimbar. He and his brother Dyanu 
or Dhyan Singh, who was then fifteen years of age, took service under 
Ranjit Singh as running footmen. Baron Schonberg says in his 
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Travels (Vol. II, pp. 116-117).’*. /‘Gulab* Sjngh and his Jbrother were 
Rajputs.fVom thejmouniains and in the coin nxe nee mem of their career 
held very subordinate situations. Gulab Singh and'his brother enterc;d 
the service of Ranjit Singh as sepoys. .,.It happenedj that ..once during 
aicompaign the brother was placed as sentinel outside Ranjit Singh's , 
tent. The latter, who had an eye for personal-beauty, was pleased 
with the appearance of Dyan Singh and having promoted him, gave 


him a place about his person. The advancement of one brother was 
a* stepping stone for the. others.” Subsequently because of the 
graceful bearing of the younger brother, Dhyani,Singh became a. 
chamberlain and Gulab Singh obtained- a petty command. His act 
of courage in seizing the person of Agha Jan, a muslim,Chief of 
Rajour, was promptly rewarded by Ranjit Singhj who .conferred the 
of Jammu up on the family in ..1822, when Gulab Singh was 
thirty, Dliyan Singh was twenty-six and Suchet was nineteen. 

Gulab Singh's intrigues with the British conimenceJ even before 
famous Anglo-Sikh wars. Acting against the wishes of Ranjit Singji, 
Gulab Singh allowed the passage of the British to Afghanistan in 1842, 
At one lime Be itish government had offered him even Jalalabad in 
rccognilion of his clandisiiiie friendship with the British. ^ 

His forces twice suffered crushing defeat at the hands of Sheikh 
imnm-iid Din the Sikh Governor of Kashmir in ;1846, when the 
Sheikh routed the Dogra army at Hiri Parbat fort and Han Singh 
Bagh (popularly called Sheikh Bagh). • * r t 
Hari Parbat fort 

The fort of Harcc Parbat was built on a hill of the same name 
bv the great Akbar in A.D. 1597. The fort on the summit, com¬ 
manding the city of Srinagar, consists of long walls extending from 

one eminence to another, and at intervals fortified with towers. 
Tlic circumsfercncc of the wall which is built round the base of the 
hill is from 4C00 to 5000 paces. The fort was built, under the orders 
ofAklrar, at ilic enormous expense of‘‘one crore and ten lakhs of 
Rupees from India”, and 200 skilled masons were employed in the 
cal work. All those who had aided in its construction were fully 

fcmuncraicd for their labour. This great work was executed under 
the superintendence of IChoJa M'llra.n id liassain, a slave of , 


Akbar’s. - - • 

Heligoland and Ionian Islands, 

Tlicsc places were occupied by Britain and lie r allies in order 
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tp smuggle goods‘into the countries at war with Napoleort so as to 
i^ke bis'Continental System*, by means of which he'had enforced 
economic blockade of powers hostile to Nepoledh, ineffective. 
Heligoland which originally belonged to Germany was ceded her in 
1890 and Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864 after great pressure was 
exerted on Great Britain. 

Henvey, F. 

He was officer on special duty in 1881-82 
Hunter. W.A., (1844-1898) 

The noted British jurist and educationist, became member of 
House of Commons in 1885 by defeating the Conservative candidate. 
He was a Liberal and took keen interest in debates on India. He 
was also politically connected with Bradlaugh. 

Hunter, W.W, (1840-1900) 

Sir William Wilson was Indian civilian, historian and publicist. 
He started his career as assistant Magistrate and became Director- 
General of Statistics in 1871. He directed the compilation of the 
huge work of “Imperial Gazeteer of India’*. His views and opi¬ 
nions were extensively quoted by the contemporary press and th« 
publicists. 

Imam-ud-Din, Sheikh 


Sheikh Imam-ud-Din succeeded his father. Sheikh Gulain Mohi- 
ud-Din as Governor of Kashmir in 1845 when Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din 
died of poison. The Sheikhs (as father and son were called) were 
notorious for having amassed large fortune by their ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of the people. Imam-ud-Din. though not a reputed general hid 
taken part in subdueing the revolt of Zabardast Khan and other lull 
chiefs from Kashmir in 1844. The Sheikh refused to surrender Kashmir 

to Gulab Singh in 1846, and defeated Dogra troops at Hari Parhi.t 
and Sheikh Bagh. It was only when Col. (later Sir) Henry Mon, 
gomy Lawrence marched towards Kashmir with lO.OnO troons 

Imam-ud-Din fhanded over Kashmir to Gulab Singh, of coi,,^ 
without fight. Imam-ud-Din was imprisoned, but when he agreed to’ 

was set free and 

restored. His rendered invaluable service to the British during the 
second Sikh war and the Mutiny. ^ ‘ 

Writes a writer in CalcuUa Review of July 1847- 

“-^e Sheikh is perhaps the best mannered and the best dressed 
man in Punjab. He is rather under than above the middle heS 
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but his figure is exquisite *as far as it go^s\ and is usually s^t off witk 
the most unrivalled >fit which the unrivalled tailors of Cashmere 

•-4 

could achieve for governor of the province. His smile and bow are 
those of a perfect courtier, whose taste is too good to be obsequious; 
his great natural intelligence and unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable conversational power; and his persian 
idiom would do no dishonour to a native of Shiraz. Beneath this 
smooth surface of accomplishment and courtesy lies an ill-sorted and 
incongruous disposition; ambition, pride, cruelly and intrigue,^ 
strangely mixed up with indolence, effeminacy, voluptuousness and 
timidity... Deeply engaged in the intrigues and revolutions of 
Lahore, he was never to be found at the crisis of any of them; and 
so completely are all his aspirations negatived by indecision, he spent 
six months of his Cashmere government between three different 
schemes for his own personal aggrandisement; doubtful whether to 
accept Gulab Singh’s offer, and continue governor on a salary of one 
lakh per annum; to oppose the transfer of the province to that prince 
which Raja Lai Singh told him should be a receipt in full for his 
Cashmere accounts; or to try to buy over the British and make himself 
independent sovereign of the lowliest valley in the world .. ..he cI»o>e 
the most senseless of the three”. 


Jowala Sahai 

He hailed from Aimanabad, West Punjab, and was closely 
associated with Gulab Singh during his adventures. In 1846, he 
became the Prime Minister and also was responsible for negotiations 
in connection with the transfer of Kashmir. * 

Kashgbar, 

The khanate of Kashgharia was situated to the east of khanate 
ofkokhand and included Kashghar, Khotan and Yarkand. It has 
for a long time remained under the control of China, and as such was 
also ca’led Chinese Turkistan. At present also it is a part of 

China. 

Khiva 

See Central Asia 

Kimberley, Lord . 

Jolin Wodchousc, first carl; b. 1826; Lt. Governor of Ireland 

(1864-66), dealt resolutely with Fenian Movement; Secretary of State 
for India, 1882-1885. 
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Xripa Ram ^ 

He was the son of Jawalla Sahai, the first Prime Minister under 
i)ogra Raj. 

Kripa Ram was at first the Private Secretary to Gulab Singh, 
and then he became Prime Minister of the Maharaja. 

He has been described as a very dignified person and of literary 

^^ste He was the author of GuJzar-i^Kashniir,xhe Gulab Nama, and 
Radd-i-hlam. 

•Lady Dufferine Medical Fund 

In 1885 an association was inaugurated at Simla under the 
name of “The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India*’. Lady Dufferine, wife of the Viceroy 
and the Governor-General, Lord Dufferine, was made the President 
of the Association, the Viceroy the Patron, and Queen became the 
Royal Patron. It was determined that all contributions should be 
^credited to “The Countess of Dufferine Fund**. 

The formation of the Association was hotly debated by the 
press those days. The press suspected that the Association was 
formed to convert Indian women to Christianity. The huge contribu¬ 
tions extorted by the Association from the rich people and Princes of 
India was also condemned by the Indian newspapers in 
•eighties. These newspapers nick-named the ‘Fund* as “Lady 
Dufferine Phand (artifice)’*. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of 

Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, afterwards 5ih Marquess 
ofLansdownc, was born 14th January, 1845. He was appointed 

Governor-General in 1888 and returned to England in 1899. He 
died on 18th January, 1917. 

Lawrence, Lord 

John Laird Mair Lawrence, afterwards 1st Lord Lawrence, was 
born on 4ih March, 1811. His first post was at Delhi where he worked 
as assistant to the Resident and later as Magistrate and Collector in 
Panepat and Gurgaon. Lord Harding selected him as the Com¬ 
missioner of Panjab in 1845. After having served in Panjab for 
some years he was appointed Governor-General in 1863; he 
remained in India till January 1869. He died on 26ih July, 1879. 
Lawrence, Sir Henry 

Sir Henry Lawrence, whose name is intimately associated with 
founding of the Dogra rule over Kasliinir, was barn on 28ih June. 
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1806. He joined the British Indian army in 1823, and after drsCitigi^ 
shing himself in the Pahjab wars, he was appointed,"on 17th February^ 
1846 as Governor-Generars Agent for Foreign Relations, North-Wesft 
frontier and affairs ^of the-‘Panjab. On 1st April,846, he was 
designated as G-G’s Agertt for North-West frontier. On 8th Jan/, 
1847^ Lawrennce was appointed as Resident at Lahore. He was 
created a K.C.B. on 28th April, 1848. 

Sir Henry Lawrance died on 4lh July, 1857. 

LyttoD, Lord 

Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, afterwards Lord and Earl of 
Lytton, was born on 8th November, 1831. Being a literary man, 
Disraeli appointed him Governor-General in 1876 but was recalled 
in 1880. He died on 24th November, 1891. He was a Russo-phobo 
and was chiefly responsible for Afghan disasters. 

Mellis, Maj. 

Col. Sir Howard Mellis, K.C.S:I. was attached to Bombay* 
Staff Corps when he was promoted as Inspector-General of Imperial 
Service Troops of the Indian States. The ‘Imperial Service Corps’* 
was founded by Lord Dufferin with the assistance of Henry Mortimer 
Durand to enlist the resources of Indian Princely States to the service 
of British Empire. Col. Mellis was appointed over-all in-charge of 
the Corps. The number of Imperial Service troops in Kashmir 
in 1903 was 3299. 

M’Leod, Sir Donald 

A devout Christian Governor of Panjab was born on 6th May,. 
1810. He was appointed Governor’of the Panjab in 1865 in succession 
to his father-in-law. Sir Robert Montgom'ery. He died on 29th of 
November, 1865 by an accident while entering a train in motion in. 
England. 

Mos Dccn Khan 

He was a Kuka-Bamba Chief of Karnal who had revolted 
against Gulab Singh 
Naboth’s Vineyard 

This is another biblical story. 

Ahab, King of Isreal, was an idol-worshipper who wanted to 
purchase a vineyard that was near his palace. This vineyard 
belonged to a man by the name of Naboth who was not willing to 
sell it. The king was angry, but he could do nothing. 

His wife, Jezabel, wrote letters to chief men of Sumarta, and 
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told them to accusp .N^hoth of some crime for which he could be put 
to death. The men did. as they were commanded and stoned Naboth 
to death. The king then took the vineyard. However, when Elias, 
the prophet, tol4 Ahab of the punishment that he would receive, 
Ahab was sorry for his sins and did penance. 

Nicodemus 

Nicodemus was leader of a group of Jews called Pharsecs who 
considered themselves very holy, and thus were slow to be converted. 
However, Nicodemus, who later was important disciple of Jesus, 
lised to go to Christ at night so that n ^^ne c^^uld see Itinr* 

Niijet, R. Parry 

Col. R. Parry Nisbet was commissioner of Rawalpindi before 
he came to Kashmir as British Resident. 

N urt hampton 

In British history, Northampton has been the scat of many 
stormy battles between ecclesiastics and secular politics. Jt was here 
that Samuel Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, proclaimed his 
defiance of and opposition to the secular Constitutions of Clarendon, 
1 164, by which powers of tiie Church were sought to be drastically 
curtailed. Becket was subsequently imprisoned by King Henry II, 
and Becket’s property confiscated. Again in 1212 Cardinal Pandulf, 
the Papal Nuncio, proclaimed the deposition of King John before a 
Oreat Council held at Northampton for his anti-clerical policies. 

It was again Northampton that fierce theological battles were 
launched betweeni Secularists and Freethinkers led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, the athiest and others on one side, and the entire clergy, on 
the other. The result was Uiat Northampton elected an athiest as a 
member to House of Commons right from 1880 to 1889. 

Northampton is also well-known in British history for the 
Treaty of Northampton, by which legendary King Robert Bruce of 
Scotland was recognised as independent King of Scotland, 

Panjdeb incident 

After 1880 the British Indian Government was agitated because 
of the fast developing Russian threat to the integrity of Merv. The 
Afghan Ameer, Abdul Rehman, was also alfected by this fear, but 
in the existing situation it was unlikely for the British to obstruct 
4he absorption of Merv into Russian territories, which was consum¬ 
mated and Russian frontier marched parallel with that of Afghanistan 
over the whole length of its northern border up to the Persian 
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fromier. Close contiguity of Russian dominion' with Herat, ‘the kc 5 r' 
to the gateway of India*, roused further apprehensions both in ' 
Calcutta and K.abu1.^ In this situation, the British government"’ 
decided to invoke the earlier agreement with Russia for the delimita¬ 
tion of the Russo-Afghan frontier and secured consent of their rivaV 
for the appointment of a Joint commission to determine and demar¬ 
cate the frontier by on-the-spot visits. The Russian government 
agreed to participate, but before the commission could actually 
meet and commence its operations, signs were evident that tlie local 
Russian olTicers were adopting unilateral action to mend the frontier 
in their favour. This occasioned actual conflict between the Russian 
and Afghan troops near Panjdeh, which created a major crisis, 
threatening war between England and Russia. At Panjdeh, the 
Afghan troops had suffered reverses in the presence of British troops* 
at a time when the Amir himself was being entertained at Rawalpindi 
by Lord Dufferine. However, peace was preserved on account of 
Russia agreeing to refer the dispute to the King of Denmark. 

Writes General Sir John Adye, in his book ‘Recollections of a 
Military Life, 1895 : “The capture of the Merv by the Russians 
and their gradual approximation to the northern provinces of Afgha¬ 
nistan combined with the somewhat over-bearing conduct of their 
military subordinates on the spot, led in 1885 to a conflict at Panjdeh 
between the Russian and Afghan outposts which at one time^ 
threatened to lead to a great war. Although by the Granville- 
Gortchakoff agreement of 1873 the northern Afghan provinces were 
settled, their actual boundaries remained somewhat indefinite. As a 
proof of the doubtful nature of facts at that time, 1 may point out 
that in the official English maps published a few years before the 
Panjdeh incidenty that hitherto unknown village was marked as outside 
the Afghan frontier.'' 

Rajkak Dhar 

Son of noted Kashmiri Pandit. Birbal Dhar who was mainly 
responsible for inviting the Sikh rule to Kashmir. Rajkak was born, 
in 1836 and died in 1866. 

Rajkak’s first appointment was as Governor of Kashmir under 
Gulab Singh. During Gulab Singh’s time he was also responsible,. 

\v ih Jowalla Sahai, far Kashmir-British Indian affairs. During 
R;*nbir Singh’s time he functioned as minister incliarge of shawl) 
department. It is said that it was because of his efforts that the 
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annual income of the Shawl Department went upto twenty four lakhs 
of rupees out of which Rajkak was allowed to keep the half. 

When the British Indian Government sent Lt. R. G. Taylor^ 
Assistant to the British Resident in Lahore, Henry Lawrence, to 
Kashmir in January, 1848, to inquire into the misgovernment and 
oppression of Gulab Singh, Rajkak manoeuvred a large assembly 
of people, which included cultivators, artizans and shopkeepers, to 
declare in presence of Lt. Taylor that the people of Kashmir were 
quite happy and contented under the Dogra Raj. This resulted in 
Mr. Taylor’s sending a very favourable report to the British 
Government. 

Ranjit Singh 

Born in 1780, Ranjit Singh was a boy of only 12 years when 
his father died. Ranjit Singh succeeded his father as Ch.cf of .Snker- 
chakya Misl, controlling Gujaranwalla. When he was only I 7 years 
of age he resumed power directly. From the time he occupied 
Lahore in 1799 till his death in 1839, he had fullest control over the 
provinces of Kashmir, Peshawar and Multan, ‘besides Lahore and all 
areas of petty chiefs adjoining these places. 

Ripen, Marquess of 

George Frederick Samuel Robinson, afterwards Earl and 
Marquess of Ripon, was born on 24th October, 1827. A recognised 
leader of Liberal Party and former son of the British Prime Minister^ 
Ripon was a member of British Cabinet in War and India offices 
before he came to India as Governor-General in 1880. The chief 
political events of his tenure in India were treaty with Amir Abdul 
Rehman of Kabul and freedom of the Indian press. 

On his return to England in 1884 he joined the British Cabinet 
under Gladstone. He died on 9th July, 1909. 

Schouvaloff, Count Peter 

He was Russian Ambassador in London in 1870s, and was a 
former head of the Secret Police at St. Petersburg. 

Writes Charles Dilke about the Count when he visited Russia 
In 1870s : 

“I saw a good deal of Peter Schouvaloff as ‘all-powerful’ of 
whom I afterwards again saw a great deal when I was at the Foreign 
Office and he was Ambassador in London. He was the bitter 
enemy of Count Tolstoi all through life, but his complete fall and it 
may even be said utter destruction, during the reign of Alexander III 
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■was I think, not owing to this fact, but because he was easy-going 

and had made friends with the morganatic wife of Alexander 11 io his 
last years......” ' 

“At that time I knew him in St. Pelersburgh he was as much hated 
as his enemy Count Tolstoi, but'that was because he held the terrible 
office of Head of the Third Section or Director of the Secret 
Police, wiih the powers of life and death over everyone except the 
Emperor”. 

Sliabidulla fort 

Tlie fort was situated on the left bank of Kara-kash river on 
Kashmir-Yarkand border. It was originally built by Maharaja of 
Kashmir, and although situated a long way beyoiid the Kashmir 
froniicr it was for a short time held by Kashmir soldiers. Yarkandies 
had built another fort at a distance of about 20 miles lower down 
the valley. 

Shah Shooja 

Shah Shooja-ul-Mulk was the brother of Zaman Shah and 

grandson of Ahmad Shall Abdali. Shah Zaman succeeded his father, 
Timur Shah in 1793, and kept his brother Shooja at Peshawar with 

a considerable force. Shah Ziman was overthrown by Fateh Khan, 
father of Dost Mohamad, and Shah Mahmud was made king of 
Kabul. After some snuggles for power he was successful in defeating 
Mahmud, his half brother and became King of Kabul. But after 
about six years Shah Shooja was driven out of his Kingdom, and 
managed to escape to Lahore, a guest of Ranjit Singh. He again 
tried to wrest Kashmir from Shah Mahmud, but was finally driven 
out and he found himself, with his family, a British pensioner at 
Ludhiana in the autumn of 1816. In 1833 he again tried to advance 
towards Kabul but was defeated by Dost MohamAd in July, 1834. 
By the spring of 1835 he was back again at Ludhiana. After the 
tripartite treaty of Shooja and Ranjit Singh with the English in 1838, 
a compaign to restore Shah Shooja to Kabul throne was started. But 
this compaign also failed, resulting' in the death of Barnes and 
Macnaughton. Shah Shooja was murdered in 1842 while retreating 
from Kabul by the rebellion* mob. ' 

Statesman 

In 1875, Robert Knight founded Statesman^ priced at one anna 
only, Robert Knight’s sympathy with the Indian cause gave him a 
peculiar place among European journalists. From 1877 Friend of 
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NOTES 

I > 

india was incorporated with the Statesman. 

Temple, Sir Richard 

Anglo-Indian civil servant and later i^iember of House of 
■Commons. He was born in 1826 and died in 1902. 

Thorp, Lieut. Robert 

Mr. Tyndale-Biscoe writes in his Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade\ 

In the European cemetry at the Sheikh Bagh, which is situated 
near the first of the city bridges, is a grave which 1 never pass wiilioul 

taking my hat off, for in it lies the mortal remains of Lieut. Robert 
Thorp, who gave his life for the Kashmiris in the year 1867. 

Robert Thorp came to Kashmir, like many other British officers, 
to shoot big game on the mountains, but his mind was soon directed 
to a more important matter—namely, the sorrows of Kashmiris under 
maladministration. Lt. Thorp during his stay in the country, 
made it his business to collect information for the persecution of the 
Kashmiris. He brought the evil condition of the people to the notice 
of the Indian Government, and also wrote to the papers in England, 
to try to raise up interest on their behalf and so bring deliverance. 
However, trouble soon came upon him, and he was ordered out of 
the country, and because he refused to go, he was bound to his bed 
and carried towards the pass by the sepoys. He, however, managed 
to escape, and returned to Srinagar; but it was of no avail, for next 
morning he died of poison after his breakfast.” 

Friend of India^ in its issue dated 8th May, 1875, writes about 

his death;”.Naturally the supposition was that he had been 

poisoned. But Surgeon Caley, who happened to be on his way down 
from Ladakh, examined the body shortly after death, and reported 
that there had been rupture of the heart.” 

VIgne, G. T. 

Godfrey Thomas Vigne was born in 1801 and had his education 
■at Harrow. He was called to the bar in 1824. He travelled extensively 
in the United States, Persia, North-West of India, Kashmir, Ladakh 
and Central Asia. He has given a detailed description of Kashmir 
in his Travels in Kashmir (1842). 

Yakoob Beg 

In early sixties of the nineteenth century, a rising broke out 
among the 1 uogans—Chinese Muhamadans--in Central China the in¬ 
fluence of which spread rapidly throughout eastern Turkistan. General 
Khudoyar Khan Alnnkul of Tashkend sent his friend Hodja Buzurg 
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Khan to Kashghar to'help'his co-religionists. The hodja at that time: 
was a kush-begi, that is Commissary of Police at Pskent, forty 
kilometers from Tashkend. He took with him a prominent soldier,. 
Yakub Beg, who in his youth had been a batcha or dancing-boy, a. 
sort of he-geisha, in a. chai^khani or tea-room. The strength bt the 
whole force that thus invaded Kashgharia consisted of sixty-six men, 
but they were quickly joined by refugees from Ferghana and discon¬ 
tented natives of Kashghar. The city surrendered without opposition 
in 1865. Then the fortress and city of Yangi Shahr, the seat of 
Chinese Governor was seized. The commander of the expedition 
the Hodja Buzurg Khan, overcome by these rapid and brilliant suc¬ 
cesses, abandoned himself to the delights of dissipation and debau¬ 
chery, and shut himself up in his harem. Of course, he was easily 
deposed by Yakoob Beg who flung him in prison, and afterwards- 

sent him back to his home. 

Yakoob Beg quickly became undisputed master of all Eastern 
Turkistan from the Gobi to the Tian Shan. He assumed the title of 
Emir Muhainad Yakub Khan, Einir-un-Musalmanin, Chief of the 
True Belivers. He was also called Ataluik, that is. Defender of the 
Faith. The appearance of a new and a powerful Muhamadan State 
in Central Asia excited immediate attention in London and St. Peters- 
burgh, and embassies were at once despatched from both sides. 

The cruellies and ruinous administration of Yakoob Khan 
gradually provoked the population of Kashghar against him, and 
the Chinese made a deft use of his unpopularity, while their armies 
were gradually making their way against him from the Gobi side. 
In the war the troops of Yakoob Beg surrendered to the Chinese. 

He, too, finished his life by taking poison. 
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Add : The inference was that Robert Thorp 
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charye hill (Takhi-i-Sulaeman) where he had 
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the Raja’s soldiers 
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investigate into the causes of poverty of the 
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